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PREFACE. 

IT  Is  univerfally  allowed,  that,  among 
thofe  vvriters  who  hâve  laboured  to  infpire 
a  tafte  for  whatever  is  lovely,  noble,  and 
majefLic  in  nature,  andto  make  mankind 
happy,  by  making  them  wife  and  good, 
Rouffeau  holds  a  diftinguifhed  rank. 
Endowed  with  the  utmofl:  fenfibility  of 
temper,  and  ardour  of  imagination,  and 
formed,  by  the  fludy  of  philofophy,  for 
juftnefs  and  depth  of  obfervation,  he  re- 
echoes,  as  it  were,  in  the  charadler  ef 
the  GENIUS  and  représentative  of 
human  nature,  the  impreffions  and  {en- 
timentswhich  ail  that  is  moft  interefting 
in  the  natural  and  moral  world  is  fîtted 
to  excite  in   an  enlightened   mlnd.     He 

fpeaks 


VI  PREFACE. 

fpeaks  from  the  lieart  to  the  heart  :  îie 
eommuiiicates  to  his  readers,  as  by  an 
irrefifiibie  contagion,  that  enthufiaftic 
love  cf  nature  and  virtue  which  glovvcd 
in  his  ovvn  breaft.  The  novelty  of  his 
ovvn  fentiments  excites  attention  ;  the 
boklnefs  of  his  painting  fixes  them  in  the 
jiiemory  ;  and  the  inimitable  dignity 
and  grâce  of  his  ftyle  and  manner,  charin 
and  captivate  the  avvakened  foui.  This 
greac  moral  teacher  traverfes  tlie  vvhole 
tield  of  duty,  and  in  the  moft  familiar 
and  pleafing  manner,  infl:ru£i:s  his  readers 
in  ail  the  grâces  and  virtues,  as  well  as 
ail  the  propriety  and  décorum  of  civi- 
lizcd  and  polite  life. 

It  muft  be  confelTed,  at  the  fametime, 
that  there  are  eccentricitles  and  errors  in 
thewritings  of  thisexaltedgeniiis,  equally 
répugnant  to  the  Chriftian  faith  and  to 
found  lènfe  :    and    vveil-difpofed    minds 

might. 
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might,  perhaps,  doubt  whether  an  in- 
diicriminate  perufal  of  ail  that  he  has 
written,  might  not  befoUowed  by  dàn- 
gerous  confequences, 

That  what  is  excellent  and  ufefiu 
might  not  be  loft,  by  an  intermixture  of 
any  thing  improper  and  offenfive,  an 
ingénions  Frenchman  bas  made  ajudi- 
cious  coUedion,  from  the  writings  of 
RoulTeau,  of  what  is  befl  adapted  to  the 
formation  of  rational  vievvs,  found  mo- 
ral principles,  jufl  tafte,  and  proper 
manners.  h  is  a  Tranflation  of  this 
Colleâion  that  is  now  offered  to  the 
Englifh  reader,  It  was  undertaken  at 
the  délire  of  certain  refpediable  judges, 
who  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
furnifh  very  agreeable  entertainment  to 
ail  libéral  minds,  and  that  it  might  be 
ufeful  in  the  éducation  of  youth,  and, 
particularly,    in  that  of  young   ladies, 

The 
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The  fyftem  of  Chefterfield  is  hère  re- 
verfed.  For  *'  the  Grâces  are  the  hand- 
^*  maîds  oï  Viriue,  not  the  foverg/'gns^y* 
and  prefume  not  to  ufurp,  but  to  adorii 
her  throne. 
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THOUGHTS    AND  MAXIMS. 


G     O     D. 


W  HATEVER  may  be  thought  concerning 
the  eternity,  or  tKe  création  of  matrer,  whether  it 
pofîeflcs  a  palTive  principle  or  no,  it  is  certain  tliat 
the  univeife  compafes  but  onevvhok,  and  that  every 
thing  indicates  unity  of  intelligence  and  defign. 
For  I  fee  nothingwhich  is  not  dii'poied  in  the  famé 
fyftem,  and  which  does  not  tend  to  the  famé 
end,  nameîy,  ilie  prefervation  .of  every  thing  in 
its  eftahlifned  order.  This  being,  who  bas  both 
will  and  povver  ;  this  infinité  being,  call  him  what 
you  wil],  who  governs  the  univerfe,  and  ordeis  ail 
things,  I  call  God.  I  annex  to  this  name  the  ab- 
flradled  Ideas  which  l  bave  formed  of  intelligence, 
power,  volition,  and  goodneA,  whicii  is  a  necc^fiary 
confequence  of  thofe  attributes.  Lut  J  mult  con- 
fefs  that  this  being,  to  whom  I  hâve  afcriled  tlnf^ 
powers,  furpaiTes  my  coinprehenfion.  JHe  is  hid- 
Vol.  I.  '  B  deii 
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den  equally  from  my  fenfes  and  underftanding, 
The  more  I  think,  the  more  I  am  confounded.  I 
am  convinced  that  he  exifts,  and  that  he  exiAs  of 
himfelf.  I  know  that  my  own  exifience  is  fubordi- 
iiate  to  his  ;  and  that  every  thing,  of  which  I 
hâve  any  knowledge,  is  derived  froni  hhn.  I  per- 
^  ceive  God  every  where  in  his  vvorks.  I  feel  him 
within  myfelf.  •  I  Tee  him  around  me.  Yet,  no 
foouer  would  f  contemplate  him  in  himfelf;  no 
Iboner  would  I  fearch  where,  or  what  he  is,  and 
what  is  his  fubftance,  than  he  fliesfrom  me,  and  my 
bewildered  mind  entirely  lofes  fight  of  him. 

God  is  intelligent,  but  how  is  he  fo  ?  Man  is  in- 
telligent when  he  reafons  ;  but  our  fupreme  Fa- 
ther  has  no  need  to  reafon.  He  neither  makes  ufe 
of  premifes  nor  confequences,  nor  even  propofi- 
îions,  He  is  purely  intuitive.  He  fées  at  one 
view  whatever  is  paft,  prefent,  or  to  come.  Every 
truth  is  to  him  a  only  fingle  idea  ;  every  place, 
a  fingle  point  ;  and  every  period,  a  fmgle  mo- 
ment. 

The  power  of  man  ads  by  means  ;  the  power 
of  God  by  itfelf.  God  can,  becaufe  he  vvill.  His 
will  conftitutes  his  power.  God  is  good.  No- 
thing  is  more  manifeft.  The  goodnefs  of  man 
is  the  love  of  his  fellow  créatures  :  the  goodnefs  of 
God  is  the  love  of  order.  For  it  is  by  order  only 
that  he  fupports  every  thing  which  exifts,  and 
coiinedls  every  part,  with  the  whole. 

Z  Gcd 
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Godisjufl.  I  am  convinced  of  it.  This  is  a 
confequence  of  his  goodnefs.  The  injuftice  of 
man,  is  his  own  work  ;  and  not  that  of  the  Al- 
niighty.  The  moral  diforder  which  arraigns  pro- 
vidence in  the  eyes  of  the  philofophers,  is,  in  mine, 
a  ftrong  proof  of  its  exiflence.  The  juftice  of  maii 
is,  to  reiider  to  every  one  what  belongs  to  him; 
but  tlie  juftice  of  God  requires  an  account  of  that 
which  he  has  given  to  man.  Of  ail  the  attributes 
in  the  divine  nature,  that  wliich  is  the  moft  indif- 
putably  neceffary  to  a  jufl  conception  of  it,  is 
goodnefs.  When  the  ancients  called  the  Suprême 
Being  by  the  name  of  Optimus  Maximus,  they 
adhered  to  the  truth  ;  but  if  they  had  fliled  him 
Maximus  Optimus,  they  would  hâve  fpoken  with 
greater  propriety,  becaufe  his  goodnefs  is  derived 
from  his  power.  He  is  good,  becaufe  he  is  great. 
Should  we  attempt  to  penetrate  the  fatliomlefss. 
abyfs  of  metaphyfics,  we  fliould  lofe,  in  difputing  / 
xipon  tlie  divine  efTence,  that  fhort  fpace  of  time 
alotted  us  to  honour  him.  We  are  ignorant  of 
his  elTence,  although  we  are  certain  of  liis  exif- 
tance.  Let  this  fuffice  us.  He  makes  himfelf 
vifible  in  ail  his  works.  We  even  feel  him  withiu 
ourfelves.  Although  we  may  difpute,  we  can  never 
in  good  earneft  deny  his  exiflence. 

The  more  I  endeavour  to  contemplate,  the  lefs 

I  conceive  of  his  infinité  efTence.     That  he  exifts 

is  enough  for  me  to  know.      The  lefs  I  conceive, 
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the  more  I  adore  him.  I  humble  myfelf,  and  fay, 
■  *'  Thou  Being  of  Beings  !  becaufe  thouart,  I  am. 
*'  To  meditate  incefTantlyon  thee,  is  to  elevate  my- 
*' felf  to  my  origin.  To  annihiiate  myfelf  in  tliy 
*'  piefence,  is  the  noblefl  ufe  I  cari  make  of  my 
*'  reafon.  To  feel  myfelf  overpowered  bv  thy 
*'  greatnefs,  tranfports  and  raviflies  my  fonl  with 
*'  fupreme  delight."  Nothing  exifts  byt  by  him 
\\'ho  is.  It  is  he  who  gives  power  to  jufiice,  a  bafis 
to  virtue,  and  makes  that  fhort  life  valuable  whick 
is  eraployed  in  pleafing  him.  It  is  he  who  incef- 
fantly  cries  to  the  criminally  fuccefsful,  your  fe- 
cret  crimes  hâve  been  feen.  It  is  he  who  fays  to 
the  unrewarded  meritorious,  your  virtues  hâve  a 
witnefs.  It  is  he,  it  is  his  unalterable  fubilance, 
which  forms  that  true  model  of  perfetSlion  whofe 
image  we  bear  within  us.  In  vain  do  our  paASions 
labour  inceffantl y  to  deface  it.  Ali  his  attrihutes, 
infeparable  from  his  eflênce,  continuai  1  y  reprefent 
him  to  the  intelle6tual  eye,  and  repair,  from  time 
to  time,  ruins  of  impoflurc  and  error.  If  you  ha- 
bitually  indulge  the  wifli  that  there  may  bea  God, 
you  will  neverdoubt  his  exiftence. 

If  I  exercife  and  cultivate  my  reafon,  if  I 
■make  a  proper  ufe  of  thofe  inhérent  faculties 
\vhich  God  has  given  me,  I  Ihall  learn  of  myfelf  to 
love  him,  to  love  his  works,  to  wifli  for  the  accom- 
pliftimerJt  of  his  benevolent  intentions  ;  and,  in 
order  to  pleafe  him,  to  difcharge  ail  the  duties  of 

this 
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îhis    inortal    condition.      What    can  ail   human 
knowledge  teach  me  more  ?  i 

Thou  fource  of  juftice  anJ  of  truth  !  Thou 
îTierciful  and  good  God  !  IMy  foie  confidence  is  iir 
theé  !  The  fupreme  wifli  of  my  heart  is,  May  thy 
will  be  done  !  According  with  thy  will  I  co-^ 
operatewith  thy  power  !  I  acquieice  in  thy  good- 
nefs,  and  1  antiçipate  that  fupreme  happiaef»  which 
is  itï  recompence. 


B  3  The 
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The  Univerfe,  the  Suprême  Intelligence, 

NATURE  is  abookopen  to  ail  eyes.  In  this 
great  and  fuhliine  work  1  learn  to  ferve  and  to 
adore  its  divine  author.  None  areexcufeable,  vvho 
do  net  fludy  it  ;  becaufe  it  fpeaks  an  intelligible 
language  to  ail  men,  and  to  ail  capacities. 

If  mère  matter  iliew  me  a  will,  matter  dirpofed 
according  to  certain  laws,  points  ont  an  intelli- 
gence, To  a(fi",  to  compare,  to  chufe,  are  tlie  ope- 
rations  of  an  a^Stlve  and  inleliigent  Being  ;  tbere- 
fore  fuch  a  Being  aélually  exiAs.  In  what  do  you 
fee  him  exift?  Not  only  in  the  roUing  orbs,  in  the 
fpaïkling  ftars  :  not  only  in  myfelf,  but  in  the 
fl;eep  that  grazes,  in  the  bird  that  Aies,  in  the 
jlone  that  falls,  and  in  the  lenf,  that  is  carried 
about  by  the  wind.  Aithough  I  be  ignorant  for 
ivhat  end  tae  world  was  created,  I  am  not  igno- 
rant of  its  order.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  com- 
pare its  parts;  to  fludy  their  concurrence  and  re- 
lations :  and  to  ol)rerve  their  harmony.  I  am  ig- 
norant why  the  univerfe  exifls  ;  but  I  perceivehow 
it  is  modified.  I  am  like  a  man  vvhen  he  is  firft 
fliewn  the  machinery  of  a  watch.  He  is  allo- 
niflied  at  its  workmanfhip,  though  he  be  ignorant 
of  ils  ufe,  and  bas   not  feen  the  dial  plate.     He 

would 
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wouKl  fay  within  himfelf,  although  I  know  noC 
for  what  purpofe  the  vvhole  is  conftru6led  I  can 
perceive  that  ail  its  parts  correfpond  ;  I  admire  thti 
workmaii  in  the  wonderful  fymmetry  of  his 
fyftem  :  aiid  I  am  convinced  that  ail  thefe  wlieels 
do  not  thus  harmonioufly  move  but  for  a  wife  end, 
althongh  that  end  be  beyond  the  power  of  my 
weak  comprehenfion» 

Let  us  fîrft  compare  tiie  particular  ends,  the 
means  and  the  relations  appointed  to  every  fpe- 
GJes  :  then  lillen  to  our  intetnal  fentiments,  What 
man  in  his  lenies  •—  what  unprejudiced  eye,  does 
not  recognize  in  the  fenfible  order  of  the  univerfe 
a  fupreme  intelligence  ? — and  how  many  fophifms 
iruft  we  collecfl  to  make  us  mifbelieve  the  bar- 
mony  of  beings,  and  the  admirable  concurrence  o£ 
each  part  for  the  prefervation  of  the  reft  ? 

Let  infidels  talk  to  me  as  much  as  they  pleafe 
of  combinations  and  chances;  they  may  filence,  but 
they  cannot  convince  me.  And  how  will  you  take 
from  me  that  involuntary  fentiment  which  intui- 
tively  belles  you  ? 

I  hâve  read  Nieuventit  with  furprize,  and  almofi: 
"with  fliame.  How  could  this  man  attempt  to 
Write  a  work  upon  the  wonders  of  nature  to  fliew 
the  wifdom  of  its  author?  His  book  might  hâve 
been  as  big  as  the  world  before  he  would  hâve  ex- 
hauiled  his  fubjeiS^.  Whenever  we  attempt  to  de- 
velope  the  minute  parts  of  nature,  the  greateft 
C  4  wonder 
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Wonder  efcapes  us,  which  is,  the  harmony  and 
correfpondeiice  of  the  whole  fyflem.  The  géné- 
ration alone  of  living  and  organized  bodies,  is  a 
matter  which  the  human  mind  endeavours  to  ex- 
plore in  vain.  The  unfurmountable  Earriers 
which  nature  has  raifcd  betwecn  every  fpecies 
that  they  IhoulJ  not  be  confounded  together, 
fliew  her  intentions  in  the  cleareft  manner.  She 
has  not  contenteU  herfelf  to  eftahiifli  order,  but 
has  taken  fuch  certain  meafures  that  nothing  can 
difturb  it. 

1  hère  is  not  a  being  in  the  univerfe  that  we 
may  not  regard  in  fome  refpedls  as  the  comir.oii 
center  around  which  ail  the  reA  are  placed  ;  (o 
that  they  become  reciprocally  the  relative  ends  and 
ineans  of  each  other.  Although  the  mind  be  con- 
founded and  lofl  in  tliis  intinityof  relations,  there 
is  nothing  either  lofl  or  confounded  in  the  whole. 
Kow  gieat  the  ahfurdity  todeduce  ail  this  harmony 
frora  blind  mechanifm,  and  the  fortuitous  move- 
ments  of  inanimate  matter?  Thofe  who  deny  the 
vioiiy  df  intention,  which  is  confpicuous  in  ail  the 
parts  of  tliis  great  whole;  may  run  on  with  their 
vatraries  of  alfiraiEtion,  their  co-ordinations,  their 
gênerai  principics,  and  their  emblematic  term^,  us 
they  pleale  ;  yer,  it  is  inipofTible  for  me  to  con' 
cei\e  a  fylleni  of  beings  fo  uniformly  arranged 
witiîout  conceiving  an  intelligence,  that  dire6ls  and 
régulâtes  them.     It  is  eut  of  my  power  to  believe, 

that 
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that  paflîve,  deaJ  matter  bas  been  able  to  prodiice 
llving  and  thinkingfubftances,  or  tbat  a  blind  fata- 
lity,  or  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms  could  bave 
produced  intelligent  and  rational  beings. 
-  Expérience  and  obfervation  bave  taugbt  us  tbe 
Jaws  of  motion.  Tbefe  laws  détermine  efFedts, 
witbout  explainingcaufes.  Tbey  are  not  fufficient 
to  demonftrate  tbe  fyflem  of  tbe  world,  and  tbe 
motion  of  tbe  univerfe.  Defcartes,  witb  dice, 
formed  thebeavens  and  tbe  eartli,  but  be  could  not 
give  tlie  iîrfl  motion  to  tlicfe  dice.  He  could  never 
put  in  pra£lice  bis  centrifugal  force,  witbout  tbe 
aid  of  rotation.  Newton  found  out  tlie  laws  of 
attradlion  ;  but  attra(fiion  alone  would  foon  reduce 
ihe  wotld  to  a  moiionlefs  mafs.  He  vvas,  tbere- 
fore,  obliged  to  join  proje6li!e  force  to  tbis  lavv  of 
attra6lion,  in  order  to  defcribe  tbe  curves  of  tlie 
beavenly  bodies.  But  Ict  Defcaites  tell  us  by  wbat 
pbyfjcal  iaw,  bis  vorticcs  are  impelled  :  Let  New- 
ton iliew  us  tbe  Iiand  tbat  launcbed  fortb  tbe  pLi-. 
nets  upon  tbetangets  of  tbeir  orbits  ! 

The  phiiciopher  who  flatters  bimfeif  witb  tbe 
idea  of  penetrating  into  tbe  fecrets  of  God,  pre- 
fumes  to  compare  bis  pwn  knowledge  witb  tbe 
divine  wiulom.  He  app«ves,  be  blâmées,  be  cor- 
rects, be  prefcribes  laws  to  nature,  and  fets  limits 
to  tbeDciry.  Immerfed  in  bis  own  idéal  fyflems, 
be  involves  bimarlf  in  a  tboufand  perplexities,  wbi'le 
he  attcmpts,  in  vain,  to  arrange  tbe  macbine  of 
Bs.  ^  tbe 
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the  boundlefs  univerfe.  The  poor  hufbandmaii  who 
fées  ih^  fun  and  rain  alternateiy  fertiliziiig  his  lield, 
admires,  praifes,  and  hallovvs  the  haiid  fiom  whoni 
he  receives  thefe  bleffings,  without  pretending  to 
inveftigate  the  means  by  which  he  receives  them. 
He  feeks  not  to  juftify  his  ignorance,  or  his  vices 
by  his  own  increduhty.  He  neither  cenfures,  doubts, 
nor  attacks  the  divinity,  or  the  works  of  his  marter, 
to  make  his  own  infufficiency  appear  the  more  con- 
fpicuous.  The  words  of  the  impious  Alphonlo  the 
Xth,  will  never  enter  into  the  mind  ot"  a  cominon 
man*.  This  blafphemous  iaying  was  referved  for 
the  mouth  of  a  philofcpher. 

'*  This  king  of  Caftile  faid,  thatif  God  had  called  him 
to  council,  when  he  formed  the  world,  he  would  hâve 
given  him  fome  good  advice.  The  number  of  ufelcls 
circles  which  the  mathematicians  of  his  time  had  contri- 
ved  to  explain  ihe  celeftial  motions,  hâve  perhaps,  given 
occafion  to  this  impious  expreflîon  of  a  prince,  who  had 
fagacity  enough  to  wifliforthat  fimplicity,  which  has  fincc 
beea  difcovered  in  the  mechanifm  of  the  univerfe. 


ATHE> 
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ATHEISM,  FANATICISM. 

X  HE  view  of  nature,  fo  lively,  and  animated 
in  the  eyes  of  ali  who  acknowledge  a  God,  is  dead 
in  thofe  of  the  Atheift;  and  amidft  this  univerfal 
harinony,  in  which  every  thing  proclairns  the  Divi- 
nity,  in  fuch  fweet  accents,  lie  alone  is  ftruck  with 
nothing  but  elernal  filence. 

Baylehas  very  acutely  proved  that  Fanaticifm  is 
more  pernicious  than  Atheifm.  This  is  incontef- . 
table.  Wbat  lie  has  been  very  carefui,  however, 
not  to  mention,  and  wliat  is  not  lefs  true,  is,  that 
Fanaticifm,  although  fanguinary  and  cruel,  is  ftill 
an  exalted  pafljon,  which  élevâtes  the  heart  of  man, 
raifes  him  above  the  fear  of  death,  multiplies  his 
refources  exceedingly,  and  which  only  wants  to  be 
better  direjSVed,  to  b?  produdlive  of  the  mofl  fub- 
lime  virtues.  The  argumentative  fpirit  of  contre- 
verfy  and  philo^ophy  on  the  contrary,  ait.iches  us 
to  life,  énervâtes  aiid  debafesthe  foui,  concentrâtes 
ail  paillons  in  ih^bafenefs  of  felf-interefl-,  and  thus 
gradually  faps  the  real  foundation  of  :ll  foci  ty  ; 
for  the  views  of  private  intereft  partake  fo  little  of 
rny  thing  generous  and  focial,  that  this  could  never 
be  put  in  the  balance  witii  what  they  pcfTefs  of  a 
contrary  nature. 

E  6  If 
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If  Atheifm  fpill  not  blood,  it  is  lefs  fro'Ti  tlie 
love  of  peace  tban  from  indifFerence  to  what  is 
good,  It  is  of  little  confequence  to  tlie  pretended 
fage  how  things  go,  provided  lie  can  reA  quietly  in 
bis  clofet.  His  principles  do  not  deftroy  men,  but 
prevent  their  hirtb  by  deflroying  tbe  mor.ils  that 
mukiply  tbem,  in  detacbing  tliem  from  tbeir  i'pe- 
cies,  and  in  reducin^  ail  tbeir  affetflions  to  a  feciet 
egotifm,  as  fatal  to  population  as  to  virtue. 

Pbilofopbical  indifférence  is  like  tbe  tranquillity 
of  a  ftate  under  dtfiotiim.  It  is  tbe  tranquillity 
of  deaib,  and  is  even  more  defiruiSlive  thaa  war 
itfelf. 


R  E  L  [- 
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RELIGION. 


O^ 


F  how  many  comforts  is  the  man  deprived, 
who  has  no  religion  ?  What  fentiment  can  comfort 
him  under  his  misfortunes  ?  What  fecret  motive 
can  incite  him  to  do  a  goof-  a6tion  ?  What  voice 
can  ri)eak  to  him  from  the  bottom  of  his  foui  ? 
What  recompence.can  he  expefl  from  his  virtues  ? 
How  can  he  face  death  ?  The  lail  refource  to  be 
employedagainft  an  unbeliever,  is  to  touch  his  heart, 
and  to  fhevv  him  an  example  to  incite  him,  and  to 
render  religion  fo  amiable  that  he  cannot  refift  her. 
What  an  argument  againft  the  unbeliever  is  the 
life  of  a  true  chriflian  ?  Where  is  the  man  who 
dares  to  controvert  this  ?  What  émotions  is  the 
pidure  not  firted  to  excite  in  the  chriftian's  hcart, 
when  lîis  friends,  his  children,  his  wife,  ail  concur 
to  infl:ru6l  and  edify  him  ?  When,  without  con- 
flantly  preaching  God  in  their  difcourfe,  they 
always  demonftrate  him  in  the  adlions  which  he 
infpires  ;  in  the  virtue  of  which  he  is  the  author; 
in  the  pleafure  which  they  find  in  pleafing  him. 
W^hen  he  fées  the  image  of  heaven  ihine  in  his 
hoiife.  When,  once  a  day  he  ihall  be  conftrained 
to  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  fay  within  himfelf, 
man  is  not  thus  himfelf!  fomethinc:  more  than  hu- 
nun  reigns  hère. 

A  happy 
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A  happy  inftincSl  leads  me  to  what  is  good,  but 
îhe  famé  conftitutional  inillndl  fubjed^s  me  to  the 
violence  of  pafîîon.  This  violence  of  paffion  fprings 
from  the  famé  root  with  the  falutary  inftinét  ;  hovv 
fhall  I  eradicate  it  ?  In  meditating  on  the  order  of 
the  univerfe,  I  plainly  difcover  the  beauty  and  the 
good  nefs  of  virtue,  and  itsfubferviency  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  But  what  ivail  aU  thefe  abftra6led  con- 
fiderations  when  oppofed  to  my  private  interefl  ; 
and  which  in  the  end  is  likely  to  prevail  in  the 
conteft;  my  own  happinefs  at  the  expence  cf  tlie 
reft  of  mankind,  or  the  happinefs  of  others  at  the 
expence  of  mine?  If  the  fear  of  fhame  or  punirn- 
ment  prevent  me  from  doing  wrong  for  my  own  in- 
térêt, I  hâve  only  to  fin  in  fecret  :  then  virtue 
bas  nothing  to  fay  to  me  ;  and  if  I  be  dete6led,  I 
fliall  be  puni/lied  as  at  Sparta;  not  for  the  crime, 
but  for  the  dete6lion.  Let  the  charafter  and  love 
of  what  is  excellent  be  imprinted  by  nature  in  the 
bottom  of  my  foui,  and  no  time  will  ever  efface 
her  eflabliflied  precepts. 

Buthow  can  I  alvvays  be  certain  ofpreferving,  in 
its  purity,  that  interior  image  which  bas  no  model 
amongfl  fenfible  beings  to  which  it  can  be  compa- 
red  ?  Do  vve  not  know,  that  immoderate  paflîons 
corrupt  our  judgements  as  well  asour  inclinations? 
13o  we  not  know  that-eonfcience  is  infenfibly  altered 
and  modihed  in  e^ery  âge,  amongft  ail  people;  and 
that  every  individual  ads  according  to  the  incon- 
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ftancy  and  variety  of  his  préjudices?  Let  us  theii 
adore  the  eternal  being,  and  with  one  breath  we 
flull  deikoy  thefe  fantoms  of  reafon  which  hâve 
only  a  vain  appearance,  and  fly  as  a  fliade  before 
the  light  of  immutable  truth.  The  omifllon  of 
the  religious,  leads  to  the  negledl  of  the  focial 
duties. 

Shun  thofe  who,  under  a  pretence  of  explaining 
nature,  fovv  in  the  hearts  of  inen  dellrudive  doc- 
trines, of  which,  apparent  fcepticifm  is  at  once  more 
affirmative  and  more  dogmatical,  than  ail  the  de- 
cided  arguments  of  their  adverfaries.  Under  the 
haughty  pretence  that  they  alone  are  truly  enîigh- 
tened,  they  imperioufly  fubje6l  us  to  their  powerful 
decifions,  and  prétend  to  give  us  for  the  true  prin- 
ciples  of  things,  thofe  unintelligible  fyflems  which 
they  hâve  raifed  in  their  own  imaginations.  They 
not  only  overturn,  deftroy,  and  trample  under 
foot,  every  thing  which  is  dear  to  mankind,  but 
take  from  the  afflidled  the  laft  confolation  of  their 
miferies;  from  the  powerful  and  rich  the  only  re- 
flraint  of  their  paflions  ;  and  eradicate  from  the 
bottom  of  every  heart  the  remorfe  of  crimes,  by 
extinguifhing  the  hope  of  reward  for  virtuous  ac- 
tions. Yet  they  liill  boafl:  that  they  are  the  benefac- 
tors  of  mankind,  Never,  never,  fay  they,  "  eau 
*'  truth  be  prejudicial  to  man.  I  believe  it,  as  well 
*'  as  they  do  ;  and  tliis  is  in  my  opinion  a  great  proof 
**  that  in  what  they  teach  there  is  no  truth. 

GOSPEL, 
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GOSPEL, 

X  HIS  divine  book,  the  only  one  neceiîliry  to  a 
chriftian,  and  the  moft  ufefui  of  ail  even  to  him 
who  is  not,  only  wants  to  be  read,  to  create  in  the 
foui  a  love  of  its  autlior,  and  a  defire  to  fulfil  his 
precepts.  Never  did  virtue  fpeak  fo  foft  a  lan- 
guage;  never  did  the  mo/lconfummate  wifdom  ex- 
prefs  itfelf  with  fo  miich  enérgy,  and  fimplicity, 
We  never  quit  the  iludy  of  it  without  betler  fcii- 
timents  than  we  pofTeiTed  before. 

The  fublimity  of  the  fcriptures  aflonifhes  me  ; 
the  fan6lity  of  the  gofjiel  fpeaks  to  my  heart.  Read 
the  books  of  philofophers  with  ail  their  pomp  ;  hov/ 
infignificant  are  they  to  thefe  !  Is  it  poffible  that  a 
book  at  once  fo  fublime  and  fo  fuli  of  wifdom  fhould 
be  the  work  of  men  ?  Is  it  poflihle  that  the  facred 
perfonage  of  whom  this  hiftoiy  is  wrilten  can  be 
human  ?  Is  it  the  cant  of  an  enthufiaft  or  of  an 
ambitious  fe6lary  ? 

What  foftnefs,  what  puiity  in  his  manners  ! 
What  a  forcible  grâce  in  his  inflru6lioi^  !  What  an 
élévation  in  his  maxims  !  What  profound  wifdom 
in  his  difcourfes  !  What  prefence  of  mind  !  How 
jufl  and  exa£\  are  ail  his  remarks  I  What  govern- 
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ment  over  his  pafîions  I  Where  is  the  mnn,  orwliere 
is  the  phiîofopher  who  knows  how  to  a6^,  how  to 
lufier,  aiid  how  to  çiie,  without  weaknei's  and  with- 
out  ollentation  ! 

Vv'hcn  Plato  painted  iiis  imaginnry  juft  man-, 
lo.ided  with  ail  the  opprobrium  of  crimes,  and  wor-^ 
thy  of  every  good  reward  of  virtue,  he  exactiy 
paints  Jefus  Chrift  :  the  refemblance  is  fo  ftriking, 
that  ail  the  fathers  of  the  church  hâve  perceived  it  ; 
and  that  it  isimpofiïble  to  miftake  it. 

How  blinded  by  préjudices  mufl:  that  man  be, 
who  dares  to  compare  the  fon  of  Sophronifcus  to 
the  Ton  of  Mary  !  How  difitirent  is  Socrates  dying 
viiliout  pain  or  ignonimy,  and  fupporting  his  cha- 
rafler  to  the  laft  ?  Had  net  his  fortitude  and  his 
peaceful  dyir.g  moments  dignilîed  his  life,  we  fhould 
doubt  whether  Socrates  witii  ail  his  iei^Ce,  was  any 
ciher  than  a  fophift,  It  is  faid  that  he  invented 
morality  ;  others,  however,  before  him  had  prac- 
lifed  it  ;  he  only  repeated  what  they  had  done,  and 
enforced  his  precepts  frorn  their  examples.  Arif- 
tides  had  bcen  jufl;  before  Socrates  had  explained 
what  juilice  was  :  Leonid?.s  died  for  his  country, 
before  Socrates  had  made  the  love  of  it  a  duty, 
Sparta  was  fober  before  Socrates  had  praifed  fo- 
briety  ;  and  before  he  had  praifed  virtue,  Greece 
abounded  wjth  virtuous  men.  But  from  whence 
did  Jefus  djaw  that  elevated  and  pure  morality,  of 
which  he  bas  given  both  precepts  and  examples  ? 

The 
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The  iTiofl:  exalted  wifJom  has  comrhanded  attention' 
from  the  breafl-  of  tlie  mofl  hjfious  fanatic  ;  and 
the  fimplicity  of  ihe  moft  heroir  virtues  bas  adorned 
the  vileft  of  men.  The  death  of  Socrates,  peace- 
fully  philoroplilfing  with  his  friends,  is  the  eafiefl 
we  can  wifli  for  :  7  hat  of  Jefus  expiring  in  tor- 
tures, buffeted,  railed  aï,  and  execrated  by  a  whole 
people,  is  the  mofb  horrible  vve  can  fear.  Socrates. 
taking  the  poifoned  cup,  bleffes  the  man  who  pre- 
fents  it,  weeping;  but  Jefus  amidft  the  mofl  ex- 
cruciating  tortures,  prays  for  his  bloody  and  cruel: 
niurderers.  If  thelifeand  death  of  Socrates  is  that 
of  a  vvife  man  ;  the  life  and  death  of  Jefus  is  that  of 
a  God.  Sliall  we  fuppofe  that  the  hiftory  of  tiie 
Gofpel  was  invented  by  the  power  of  fancy  ?  It 
wears  not  the  femblance  of  a  fidlion.  And  the 
fa(5ls  recorded  of  Socrates,  of  wlâch  no  one  doubts, 
are  not  fo  well  attefted  as  thofe  of  Jefus  Chrill. 
This  is  flîifting  the  difficulty  wlthout  deftroying  it. 
It  would  be  more  inconceivable  that  feveral  men. 
had,  with  one  accord,  written  this  book,  than  that 
one  furniilied  the  fubjc6l  of  it. 

It  is  not  crédible  that  any  Jewifli  authors  would, 
of  thcmfelves,  bave  raifed  thcir  flrains  eithcr  to  the 
morality  or  the  Aile  of  ilje  fcriptures.  The  Gofpel 
has  charaflers  of  truth  fo  great,  fo  Ariking,  and 
Ib  perfedlly  inimitable,  that  the  inventer  ot  them 
would  be  more  furprifing  than  the  hero. 

Chrif- 
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ChriHianity  is,  in  its  principle,  a  univerfal  re- 
ligion, which  has  nothing  in  it  exclufive,  nor  any 
thing  local,  and  nothii'g  particular  to  one  country 
nioie  than  to  another.  Its  divine  author,  in  his 
unbounded  charity,  embracing  equally  ail  man- 
kind,  came  to  remove  that  barrier  which  feparated 
nations,  and  re-united  men  into  one  people  of 
brothers.  For  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him, 
and  worketh  rigliteournef'',  is  accepted  with  him, 
Such  is  the  true  fpirit  of  the  Gofpel. 

I  know  not  why  people  will  attrihute  the  morality 
of  our  books  to  the  progrefs  of  philofophy.  The 
morahty  drawn  from  the  Gofpel  was  chriftian, 
before  it  was  philofophical  ;  the  precepts  of  Plato 
are  often  very  fublime,  but  how  much  does  he  not 
fometimes  err,  and  to  what  a  height  do  not  his 
crrors  fometimes  reach  ?  With  regard  to  Cicero,  can 
any  one  believe,  that  without  Plato,  this  rhetori- 
cian  vvould  hâve  ever  coinpofed  his  book  ofoffices  ?— 
The  Gofpel  with  regard  to  its  morality,  is  ahvays 
fare,  always  true,  ahvays  uniform,  and  alvvays  like 
to  itfdf. 


Of 
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Of  Prayer,  Dévotion,    Devotee.- 


HE  foui,  in  elevating  itfelf  by  dévotion  to  tlie; 
fource  of  fenCbiiity  and  of  exiflence,  is  eafed  of 
its  thirfl  and  its  languor  :  By  this  intercourfe  it  is 
renev^ed,  re-an^mated  and  invigorated.  It  imbibes 
new  life,  and  affumes  another  fpecies  of  exiflence,. 
entirely  indépendant  of  bodiîy  pafTion,  and  which 
is  carried,  as  it  were,  out  of  iifclf,  nd  is  lotaîly  ini- 
roerfed  in  that  infinité  Being,  which  is  the  ohjetfk 
of  its  contemplation.  Loofent-d.  '  ^r  a  moment, 
from  its  fetters,  it  finds  a  confoiaiion  in  refuming 
them,  by  this  vievv  of  a  happier  iîaie  which  it 
hopes  one  day  to  enjoy.  There  is  iio  virtue  whicli 
may  not  be  carried  to  a  blameable  excefs  ;  net 
even  dévotion,  which  is  changed  into  delirium, 
From  whence  proceeds  the  extafies  of  theAfcetics? 
From  prolonging  the  time  given  to  prayer  more 
than  liuman  weaknefs  can  bear.  Tlie  fpirits  are 
exhaufled,  the  imagination  is  inflamed,  and  prefent 
vifions;  ihey  become  infpired  prophets  ;  and  there 
is  neither  fenfe  nor  vvifdom  which  can  guard  againfl 
fanaticifm. 

If  we  abufe  prayer,  and  become  myflical  by 
trying  to  elevate,  we  lofe  ourfelves  in  feeking  for 
grâce;  we  renounce   reafon.     To  obtain  one  gift 

from 
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;from  Heaven,  we  relinquilh  another  ;  and  by  endea- 
Arouring  to  gain  light,  vve  lofe  that  which  bas  alieady 
been  given  us. 

It  is  not  ferving  God,  to  pafs  one's  life  kneeling 
in  an  oratory.  The  oniy  way  by  which  we  can 
render  ourfelves  acceptable  to  the  Deity  is,  to  fulfil 
upon  eaiih  ibofe  duties  he  bas  impofed  upon  us; 
and,  from  adefire  to  pleafe  him,  to  do  whatever  is 
fuitable  to  the  Ration  in  which  he  lias  placed  us. — 
We  niuft  fivil  do  our  duty,  then  pray  when  we  can. 
Ddsotion  is  an  opiate  to  the  (oui;  it  enlivens, 
animâtes,  and  Tupports  it,  when  niouerate  ;  but 
v.'hrii  carried  to  exctls,  lays  us  afleep,  inakes  us 
fuiious,  or  deflroys  us. 

Dévotion  mufl;  not  be  fiiewn  by  an  affecSled  ex- 
terior,  snd  as  a  fort  of  employment,  which  releafes 
us  from  ail  othe  s.  We  niuA  alfo  refrain  from  that 
myflic  and  figurative  language,  which  feeds  tbebeart 
wiih  the  chimeras  of  the  imagination,  and  which 
fubftitutes  for  the  true  love  of  God,  fentiments 
tlrawn  from  terreftrial  love, and  which  naturally  tend 
to  excite  it. 

The  more  tender  ourhearts,  and  the  more  lively 
our  imaginations,  the  nioie  wr  ought  to  fliun  evcry 
'  ol)je<Sl  that  is  calculated  to  iidl.ime  ihem.  For  in 
fliort,  how  can  vve  fee  the  relations  ot  the  myfiical 
obje£V,  vvithout  feeing.  likewife  the  fenfual?  And 
how  dares  a  virtuous  vvoman  refledi  on  wlut  fne 
would  be  afliamed  to  look  at  ? 

We 
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We  keep  at  a  diftance  from  profeffed  devotees,  on 
account  of  that  aftedlation  of  manners  vvhici*  ren- 
ders  thetn  infenfible  to  huinanity,  It  is  their  ex- 
cefTive  pride  vvhich  makes  them  look  on  the  refl  of 
tlie  vvorld  with  pity.  Ifthey  deign  to  ftoop  to  fome 
a£l  of  goodnefs,  it  is  in  fo  humiliating  a  manner, 
they  hâve  fo  cruel  a  way  of  pitying,  their  juftice  is 
fo  rigorous,  their  charity  fo  cold,  their  zeal  fohit- 
ter,  the-r  difdain  fo  near  a  kin  to  hatred,  that  eveii 
the  infenfibility  of  peop!e  of  the  world  is  lefs  barha- 
rous  than  their  commiferation.  The  love  of  God 
ferves  them  as  an  excufe  for  loving  nobody  :  they 
do  not  even  love  one  aiiotlier.  Has  there  ever  been 
any  true  friendiliip  found  amongfl:  filfe  devotees  ? 
But  the  more  they  detatch  themfelves  from  inen, 
the  more  they  require  from  them  ;  and  we  may  fay, 
that  they  only  elevate  themfelves  to  God,  to  exer- 
cife  his  authority  upon  earth. 


SUPER. 
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SUPERSTITION. 

Superstition  is  tbe  moll  terrible  fcourgeof 
inankind.  It  flupifies  the  \ve  ik,  perfecutes  the 
wife,  enflaves  nations,  and  commits  every  where  a 
thouf-ind  dreadtul  evils  r — What  ufe  is  it  of  ?  None. 
If  it  ever  is,  it  muft  be  to  a  tyrant  :  it  is  his  moft 
terrible  weapon.  And  this  is  the  greateil  injury  it 
bas  ever  done  to  mankind. 


0N< 
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CONSCIENCE. 


V^ONSCIENCE  is  ths  beft  of  ail  cafuias;  anJ 
it  is  only  when  we  difpute  lier  decifions,  tbat  vve 
bave  recourfe  to  tlie  fubtihits  of  realoninp^. — Con- 
fcience  is  tbe  volce  of  tbe  foui,  Pafllon  that  of  tbe 
body.  Is  it  furprizing,  tbat  tbcfe  two  languages 
are  often  at  variance  vvltli  one  another,  and  tbat  a 
donbt  fliould  fometimes  arife  to  whicb  we  ought  to 
lirten  ?  Reafon  too  often  deceivesus,  and  we  bave 
but  too  weil  acquired  tb.e  right  of  rejeéling  her. — 
But  Confcience  never  mifleads  :  flie  is  tbe  true 
guide  of  man,  and  is  to  tbe  foui,  wbat  inftincfl  is  to 
tbe  body.  Tbofe  wbo  follow  ber  di£lates,  obey 
Nature,  and  need  net  be  afraid  of  going  vvrong. 

Oh,  Confcience  !  tbou  divine  inflincV,  tbou  im- 
mortal  and  beavenly  voice  '  tbou  afilired  guide  of 
an  ignorant  and  finite  being  !  Tbou  intelligent 
and  free,  tbou  infaillible  judgeofgood  nnd  evil,  wJio 
renderefl  man  bke  unto  God,  in  tbee  confift  tbe 
excellence  of  bis  nature,  and  tbe  morality  of  liis 
aérions!  V\'itbout  tbee,  T  feel  notbing  witliin  niy- 
feif  wliicb  élevâtes  me  above  tbe  brute  création,  but 
the  mojtt'^iul  priviK^ge  of  vvandering  from  error  to 
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error,  impelled  by  an  unregulated  underflandîng, 
and  unprincipled  reafon. 

If  Confcience  fpeak  to  ail  hearts,  why  are  there 
fo  fevv  who  liflen  to  her?  Alas  !  becaufe  fhe  fpeaks 
tous  the  language  of  Nature,  which  ail  things  con- 
fpire  to  deface.  Confcience  is  timid  ;  flie  loves  re- 
treat  and  peace;  the  world  and  its  buflle  terrify  her. 
Our  préjudices  againfl  her  didlates,  are  her  moft 
cruel  enemies  ;  fhe  Aies,  or  is  filent  before  them. — 
Their  rude  voice  flides  hers,  and  prevents  her  from 
being  heard. 

Fanaticifm  dares  to  counterfeit  her  nature,  and 
duState  crimes  in  her  name. — She  is  at  laft  difgufled 
at  being  fo  often  rejedled  ,  fhe  neither  fpeaks  to  us, 
nor  anfwers  us  more  ;  and  after  defpifing  her  fo  long, 
it  cofts  us  as  much  to  recai,  as  it  did  at  firft  to  ba- 
nifh  her  from  our  bofoms. 


VoL.L  C  Morality 
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Morality  of  our  Adions. 


A 


LL  the  morality  of  our  adions  confifts  in  the 
judgement  which  we  make  of  them  ourfelves.  If  it 
be  true,  tliat  good  is  good,  it  muft  be  fo  even  in  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  as  well  as  when  it  is  difplayed 
in  our  a£lions  ;  and  the  firfl  reward  of  virtue,  is 
tbe  confcioufnefs  of  having  praélifed  it. 

If  moral  goodnefs  be  conformable  to  ournatures, 
man  can  neither  bave  a  found  niind,  nor  be  happily 
conftituted,  but  in  proportion  as  he  is  good.  Kit 
be  not  fo,  and  that  man  is  originalîy  bad,  he  can- 
not  ceafe  to  be  fo,  without  violating  bis  conllitu- 
tion;  and  goodnefs  in  him,  is  but  a  vice  againfl- 
nature.  Born  for  tbe  deft rudlion  of  bis  fellow-men, 
as  the  wolf  by  nature  devours  bis  prlze,  a  humane 
man  vvould  be  as  depraved  an  animal  as  a  compaf- 
fionate  wolf,  and  virtue  would  be  the  only  fource 
of  remorfe. 

Laying  afide  ail  private  interefl,  let  us  enter  into 
ourfelves,  and  examine  to  what  our  propenfities 
incline  us  ;  which  pleafes  us  mofl,  the  fufFerings  or 
bappinefs  of  otbers  ;  or  which  gives  us  the  mofi: 
pleafure,  the  performance  of  awicked  or  beneficent 
adlion  ?  For  whom  do  you  feel  your  felf  interefled 

upon 
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vtpon  the  théâtre  ?  Is  it  in  crimes  that  you  deJight, 
or  is  it  for  the  punlfliment  of  their  authors  tliat  you 
flied  tears  ?  Everytliing,  it  isalledged,  is  indiffèrent 
to  us  that  is  unconnedled  with  our  own  interell  ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  pleafures  of  friendfhip 
and  humanity  confole  us  in  our  troubles,  and  even 
in  the  enjoyment  of  pleafures  \ve  ftiould  be  too  much 
alone,  and  too  miferable,  if  we  had  nobody  to  fhare 
ihem  with  us.  If  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  tiie  heart 
of  man,  as  an  original  and  inhérent  fentiinent  of 
virtue,  whence  thofetranfports  of  admiration  which 
are  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  heroic  a£\ions? 
what  conneflion  bas  that  virtuous  enthufiafm  with 
our  private  interefl  ?  VVhy  would  I  fooner  wi/li  to 
be  Cato  piercing  his  heart,  than  Csefar  in  triumph  ? 
Take  away  from  our  hearts  that  love  of  what  is 
great,  and  you  deprive  us  of  the  noblefl:  charm  of 
life, — He,  whofe  paiïions  bave  Aiiled  in  bis  narrow 
tbul  thefe  delicious  fentiments  ;  he  who  continually 
îives  concentrated  in  himfelf,  and  in  the  end  coir.es 
to  love  only  himfelf,  he  no  longer  fee! s  any  tran- 
fports;  his  frozen  heart  is  infenfible  to  any  émotions 
of  joy  ;  the  tear  of  pity  never  more  moiflens  his 
eyes  ;  he  enjoys  nothing. — The  wretch  Icft  to  feei- 
ing,  is  loft  to  hfe,  and  alreadydead. 

Look  round  upon  ail  tlie   nations  of  the  world, 

and  run  over  ail   ihcîr  hiftories  ;  among  fo  mnny 

inhuman  and  odd  kinds  of  wor/hip,    among  that 

prodigious  diverlily  of  characler  and  manners,  you 
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willfiiid  every  where  the  famé  ideas  ofjuftice  and 
honour,  every  where  the  famé  notions  of  good  and 
evil.  Ancient  paganifm  invented  abominable  gods, 
whom  wc  now  a-days  fliould  punifii  as  criminals, 
and  who  exhibited  no  other  piclure  of  fupreme 
happinefs,  than  ihe  commiffion  of  crimes  with  im- 
punity,  and  the  complète  gratification  of  their  paf- 
flons.  But  vice,  armed  with  a  facred  authority, 
defcended  from  above  in  vain  :  moral  inrtin<5l  re- 
pulfed  it  from  the  hearls  of  men.  In  celebrating 
the  débauches  of  Jupiter,  men  admired  the  conti- 
nence of  Xenocrates  ;  the  charte  Lucretia  adored  a 
Jevpd  Venus;  the  intrepid Roman,  facrificed  tofear, 
invoked  the  God  that  maimed  his  father,  and  died, 
without  murmuring,  by  thehand  of  his  own.  The 
moft  miferable  Deities  were  ferved  by  the  greateft 
men.  The  holy  voice  of  nature,  flronger  llian  that 
of  the  Gods,  made  itfelf  refpe<5led  upon  earth,  and 
feemed  to  banifli  crimes  from  heaven,  with  thofe 
that  committed  them, 

There  is,  then,  within  our  fouis,  an  innate  prin- 
ciple  of  juftice  and  of  virtue,  from  which,  in  fpite 
of  the  maxims  of  felf-intereft,  we  judge  of  our  own 
adtions,  and  thofe  of  others,  as  good  or  evil. 


Moral 
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Moral  and  Philofophical  Evils» 


i-T  is  the  abufe  of  our  faculties  which  rentiers  us 
miferable  antl  wkked,  Our  forrows,  ourcares,and 
our  pains,  proceecJ  /rom  ourfelves.  Moral  evil  is 
inconteflibly  ourown  work  ;  anJ  phyfical  111  would 
give  but  little  pain,  but  for  our  vices  which  make 
«s  feel  it, 

Is  it  not  for  our  prefervation,  that  nature  makes 
us  feel  our  vvants  r — îs  not  bodily  pain  a  fymptom 
that  our  machine  is  deranged,  and  a  vvarning  to  us 

to  fee  to  its  prefervation. Denth  ! — do  not  bad 

men  poifon  both  their  own  iives  and  ours?  Who  is 
it  that  wculd  wifli  to  live  forever  ?  Death  is  a  cure 
for  theevils  we  hring  upon  ourfelves. 

Nature  would  not  fuffer  us  to  he  for  ever  mife- 
rabie.  To  how  few  evils  is  ihe  man  fubjecSl,  who 
continues  in  his  primitive  ftmplicity  ?  He  iives  al- 
moft  witbout  difeafe  or  paflîons,  and  neither  fore- 
fees  nor  feeis  death.  When  he  feels  its  approaches, 
his  miferies  bave  rendered  it  defirable  ;  it  is  then  no 
longer  an  evil  to  him.  jfwecould  content  ourfelves 
to  remain  what  we  are,  vve  fliould  bave  no  reafon 
to  déplore  our  lot.  In  feeking  for  imaginary  hap- 
pinefs,  we  bring  upon  ourfelves  a  thoufand  real 
C  3,  evils. 
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evils.  He  who  knows  not  how  to  bear  a  little  paînv 
muft  expeél  to  fuiFer  a  great  tleal.  When  we  hâve 
ruineiî  our  conftitutions  by  an  irregular  life,  we 
wjlh  to  re-eftablifli  It  by  remédies  :  to  the  evil  we 
feel,  we  add  that  which  w^e  fear — the  forefight  cf 
death  renders  it  horrible,  and  accélérâtes  it.  The 
more  we  endeavour  to  fly  from  it,  the  more  we  feel 
it,  and  we  die  with  fear  during  ail  our  lives,  mur- 
muring  againft  nature,  on  account  of  evils  which 
we  hâve  brought  upon  ourfelves  by  ofFending  her. 

Man  !  feek  thou  no  longer  the  author  of  evil  : — 
the  author  of  evil  is  thyfelf.  There  exifts  no  evrl 
butof  thy  owTi  making,  or  that  thou  fufFerefl,  and 
hoth  originale  from  thyfelf.  General  evils  can  only 
be  canfcd  by  diforder;  and  I  fee  in  the  fyftem  of 
the  world,  an  order  which  never  varies.  Private 
evils  exifl:  only  in  the  fentiments  of  the  being  that 
fufFers,  arid  this  fentiment  bas  not  been  given  to 
man  by  nature;  he  bas  brought  it  on  himfelf. — 
Pain  bas  but  little  power  on  that  man,  who,  un- 
accuftomed  to  refle£tion,  neither  recolleéls  the  paft 
nor  anticipâtes  the  future.  Remove  fatal  refine- 
rnents,  remove  our  vices  and  errors  ;  in  fliort,  re- 
move the  Works  of  men,  and  ail  will  be  well. 


Of 
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Of  O  P  T  I  M  I  S  M. 

V V  E  cannot  examine  with  accuracy  the  ryfrem 
of  Optimifm,  without  caretuUy  feparating  private 
evils  (of  which  no  philofopher  has  ever  denied  the 
exiftence)  from  gênerai  evils,  whoie  exiftence  the 
optimift  dénies.  The  point  in  quellion,  is  not  to 
know^whether  we  luffcr  indlvidually,  hut  whe^her 
it  be  beft-,  on  the  vvhole,  tliat  the  worîd  fliould 
exift;  and  whether  ihe  evils  we  fufFer,  were  inévi- 
table in  the  conftitution  of  the  univerfe.  Thus, 
the  addition  of  one  article  would,  perhaps,  render 
the  propofition  more  accurate  ;  and  inllead  of  fay- 
ing  ail  is  good,  we  had  helfer  lay,  the  vvhole  is  good, 
or,  every  thing  is  good  for  tlie  whole.  It  would 
then  be  evidently  impoffitile  for  any  man  to  give 
any  direél  proof  eitlicr  for  or  againfl  Optimifm  ;  for 
thofe  proofs  dépend  totally  upon  a  perfe6t  know- 
ledge  of  the  conilitution  of  the  world,  and  the  de- 
iign  cf  its  author  ;  and  this  knowledge  is  far  above 
human  intelligence.  The  true  principles  of  Opti- 
mifm can  neither  be  drawn  from  the  properties  of 
matter,  or  the  mechanifm  of  the  univerfe,  but  by 
r.n  indu6\ion  of  the  pcrfeclions  of  God,  who  pre- 
fides  over  ail  things  :  fo  ihat  we  do  not  prove  the 
C  4  exiflence 
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exigence  of  Go J  by  Pope's  fyflem  ;  but  the  fyflern 
of  Pope,  by  the  exiflence-of  Ged  :    and  it  is  the 
doubtconcerning  Providence,  which  gives  birth  to 
that  concerning  the  origin  of  evil. 

The  reafon  why  thefe  tvvo  queftions  hâve  never 
been  better  explained,  the  one  than  tlie  other,  is, 
that  the  arguments  concerning  Providence  hâve 
always  been  weak,  and,  that  the  abfurdities  madc 
u!"'  of,  bave  confount  cJ  ail  the  conckifions  wiiich 
we  might  hâve  drawn  from  this  great  and  comfort- 
able  dodlrine. 

The  greatefl:  enemies  to  the  caufe  of  God,  are 
priefls  and  devotees,  who  never  will  allow  that 
any  thing  happens  according  to  eftabliflied  order, 
but  always  bave  recourfe  to  the  interférence  of  Di- 
vine juftice  in  events  pui'ely  natural  :  and  in  order 
to  afcertain  what  they  advance,  punifli  and  chaftife 
the  wicked  ;  try,  and  recompenfe  the  good  indifcri- 
minately  wiîh  rewards  or  punifliments,  according 
to  the  events,  I  knovc  not,  for  my  part,  whctiier 
it  be  found  divinity,  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  vvrong 
manner  of  reafoning,  to  found  the  proofs  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  God  equally  upon  the  pro  and  con.  and 
to  afcribe  indifcriminately  to  him,  ail  that  would 
bave  equnlly  happened  without  liim. 

Philofophers  appear  to  me  juft  as  unTeafonabie,  on 
the  other  h  nd,  wheii  I  hear  them  accufe  Heaven, 
becaufe  they  are  not  incapable  of  cither  fufFering  or 

change  ; 
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change  ;  and  cry,  that  they  are  undone  when  they 
havethe  tooth-ach,  or  when  they  arepoor,  or  when 
they  are  robbed  ;  and  charge  God,  as  Seneca  fays, 
with  the  care  of  their  portmanteau» 

If  Cartouch  or  Caefar  had,  by  fome  accident, 
peirifhed  in  their  infancy,  we  might  hâve  faid — 
"What  crimes  had  they  committed  ?  But  thefe  two 
robbers  hâve  Hved,  and  we  fay,  Why  were  they 
permitted  to  hve?  Anenthufiaft,  on  the  contrarj'-, 
would  fiiy,  in  the  firfl  café,  God,  to  puniih  the  fa- 
ther,  toolc  the  fon  ;  and  in  the  fécond,  God  pre- 
ferved  the  child,  for  the  chaflifement  of  the 
people, 

Whichever  way,  the  refore,  nature  a6ls,  Provi- 
dence is  always  right  with  devotees,  and  always 
wrong  with  philofophers.  Perhaps,  in  the  order 
of  human  afFairs,  Providence  is  neither  right  nor 
wrong;  becaufe  ail  things  are  fubjecl  to  one  com- 
mon  law,  which  pays  not  the  fmallefl  refpeft  to 
atny  individual. 

It  is  moft  natural  to  fuppofe,  tliat  the  events 
which  affeét  individuals  hère  below,  are  not,  in 
fa6t,  objefts  of  attention  to  the  author  of  the  «ni- 
verfe;  that  his  providence  is  folely  univerfai,  and 
is  fatisfied  with  preferving  gênera  and  fpecies,  and 
prefiding  over  the  whole,  vvithout  troubling  itfelf 
with  the  manner  in  which  each  individual  palïès  this 
ihort  life. 

C  5  A  wife 
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A  wife  kîng,  who  wifhes  ail  his  people  to  Hve 
liappily  in  his  dominions,  bas  no  need  to  inquirc 
whether  the  hedge  ale-houfes  be  good.  The  tra" 
veller  murmurs  one  night,  if  they  are  bad,  and 
laughs  ail  the  reft  of  his  days  at  fo  ridicuious  an 
impatience.  Commorandi  enim  ?7ah4ra  dherforium 
nobisy  7ion  hahitandi  dédit  ^. 

In  order  to  think  juflly  on  this  head^  vve  ihould 
confider  things  relatively  in  their  phyficaj,  and  ab- 
folutely  in  their  moral  order  ;  fo  that  the  greateft 
jdea  I  can  form  of  Providence,  is,  that  each  mate- 
rial  being  rs  difpofed  in  thebefl  poflibîe  order,  witir 
relation  to  the  whole  ;  and  each  intelligent  and  fen- 
fible  being  in  the  beft  manner  with  regard  to  itfeif  ; 
■which  fignifies,  in  other  terms,  that  for  thofe  who 
feel  their  exiftence,  it  is  better  to  exift  than  not. — 
But  we  mnft  apply  this  ruîe  to  the  total  duration  oi. 
each  fenfihle  being,  and  iiot  to  a  few  tranfrtory  mo- 
ments of  his  duration — fuch  ashumanlife;  whicii 
fnews  ho'.v  nearly  fpeculations  on  the  fubjefl  t)f 
Providence  are  conne£led  with  thofe  on  the  immor- 
tality  of  the  foui,  which  I  hâve  the  happinefs  to 
believe. 

If  1  rcduce  ail  thefe  différent  queAions  to  their 
firft  origin,  they  ail  appear  to  me  to  bave  a  relation 

*  For  Nature  héii  pro'vidcd  us  nuit?}  m:  inn  to  Jlop  at,  but 
not  -with  an  babilatwn  that  is  fixed  and  permanent. 

to 
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to  that  of  the  exiftence  of  God.  IfGcdexifis, 
as  it  is  not  poflîble  to  doiibt,  he  is  perfe<5^  :  if  he 
be  perfedl:,  he  is  wife,  powerful,  and  juft  :  if  he 
he  wife  and  powerfui,  my  foui  is  immortal  ;  if  my 
foui  be  immortal,  thirty  years  of  life  are  nothing 
to  me,  and  perhaps  are  neceiTary  to  the  lupport  of 
the  univerfe. 
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Of    PASSIONS. 


A  HE  fource  of  ail  our  paffions,  the  origin  and 
principle  of  ail  other  principles,  the  only  one 
which  is  born  with  man,  and  which  never  leaves 
him,  as  long  as  the  lives,  is  felf  love;  a  primitive, 
inate  paflîon,  anterior  to  ail  others,  and  of  wliich 
ail  others  are  only  modifications.  Our  underftand- 
ing  and  pafîions  are  mutually  indebted  to  each 
other:  it  is  from  the  aitivity  of  the  latter  that  our 
xeafon  is  ripened  :  we  feek  knowledge  only  be- 
caufe  we  hope  to  dérive  pleafure  from  its  attain- 
ment.  It  is  not  po/Tible  to  conceive  vi'hy  the  man, 
•who  bas  neither  defires  nor  fears,  fliouldgive  him- 
felf  the  trouble  to  reafon.  The  pafTions,  in  their 
turn,  dérive  their  oriçrin  from  ou  its,  and  their 

progrefs  from  our  underftandinj.  For  we  can 
neither  defire  nor  fear  any  thing,  but  from  the 
ideas  which  we  may  form  of  it  ;  or  from  the  fim- 
ple  impulfe  of  nature.  It  is  an  error  to  divide  the 
paflTions  into  thofe  that  may  be  indulged,  and  thofe 
tliat  may  not.  In  oïder  to  give  ourfelves  up  to 
ï  tlie 
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the  former,  and  abflain  from  the  latter — ail  paf- 
fions  are  good  when  we  govern  them  :  ail  are  bad 
when  they  govern  us.  Nature  forbids  us  to  ex- 
tend  our  attachments  beyond  our  ftrength — What 
reafon  forbids,  is,  to  wiûi  what  we  cannot  obtain. 
It  is  impoffible  at  ail  times  to  avoid  temptation  : 
confcience  only  comraands  us  never  to  be  overcome 
by  it.  It  does  not  dépend  on  us  whether  we  hâve, 
or  hâve  not,  paffions  :  but  it  is  our  fiiult  if  we  do 
not  regulate  them — Whatever  fentiments  are  under 
the  control  of  reafon  are  juflifiable.  AU  thofe 
that  mafter  us  arecriminal.  Great  pafïlons,  when 
fatiated,  wean  us  from  lefler  ones  :  that  peace  of 
mind  which  fucceeds  them  is  the  only  fenfation 
that  increafes  by  enjoyment.  Violent  paffion  of 
every  kind,  is  one  of  the  moH:  dangerous  fights 
that  can  be  fhewn  to  childrea  :  an  exceflîve  de- 
gree  of  paffion  bas  ahvays  in  it  fomething  pué- 
rile which  amufes  and  feduces,  and  which  caufes 
them  to  love  what  they  ought  to  fear — for  this 
reafon,  we  are  ail  of  us  fond  of  the  théâtre,  and 
fome  of  us  of  romances. 

AU  great  paffions  are  formed  in  folitude  ;  we 
meet  wiih  no  fuch  thing  in  the  world,  where  no  ob- 
jed  has  time  to  make  a  lafling  inVpreffion,  and 
where  diverfity  of  tqfte  weakens  theTorce  of  fen- 
timent.  Light  paffions  are  not  fubjedl  to  cliange, 
and  point  ahvays  to  tl)eir  end  ;  but  we  may  arai 
fuch  as  are  great  againft  themfelves. 

Ouï 
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Our  manner  of  feeing  and  feeling  is  very  dif- 

_  ferent  in  folitude  from  what  it  is  in  our  commerce 
with  the  world.  There,  our  paiFions,  difFerently 
modified,  are  vented  in  différent  expreiïïons.  The 
imagination,  continually  viewing  the  famé  objefls, 
is  affecled  by  them  with  a  ftronger  imprefîion. 
This  little  number  of  images  are  conftantly  re- 
curring,  and  interfering  with  ail  theirideas.  Hence 
arifes  that  odd  and  unvaried  turn  of  converfation, 
which  we  remark  in  the  difcourfes  of  people 
'*^ho  lead  a  folitary  life.  Does  it  follow  from  this 
that  their  converfation  is  full  of  energy  ?  Not  at 
ail;  it  isonly  fmgolar.  It  is  only  by  mixing  with 
the  world  that  we  learn  to  exprefs  ourfeîves  with 
energy  —  fîrft,  becaufe  it  is  always  necc-flary  to 
fpeak  difFerently,  and  better  than  others,  and  that, 
by  continually  affirming  what  we  do  not  believe, 
and  expreflîng  fentiments  we  do  not  pofîêls,  ween- 
deavour  to  give  a  perfuafive  turn  to  what  we  fny  — 
in  place  of  natural  éloquence,  do  you  believe  that 
people  of  real  feeling  pofTtfs  that  ftrong,  energetic, 
and  perfuafive  manner  of  fpeaking.  which  we  ad- 
mire in  the  drama,  or  in  French  romances?  No  î 
pafnon,  full  of  itfelf,  is  rather  copions  than  forci- 
ble  in  its   exprefTions;  it  does  not  even  endeavcur 

*  to  perluade;  it  cannot  fuppofe  we  evcr  doubt  its 
veracity  ;  when  it  exprefïes  wb.at  it  feels,  it  is 
lels  to    communicate  this   to    others  than   to  re- 

lieve 
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lieve  itfelf.     Love  is  painted  in  a  livelier  manner 
in  cities — is  it  becaufe  it  is  more  felt  than  in  cot- 
tages ? 

Read  a  love  letter  wrritten  by  an  author  in  his 
clofet,  by  a  wit  who  wiflies  to  fliine  ;  if  he  lias  any 
fpirit,  hrs  letter  wiîl,  according  to  tlie  phrafe,  be 
ready  to  burn  the  paper:  the  heaî,  however,  will 
go  no  farther  ;  you  will  be  charrned,  even  agitated, 
perliaps,  but  willi  tranfient  and  light  émotions, 
vvhich  will  leave  you  in  the  recolIetSbion  of  nothing 
but  words.  On  the  contrary,  a  letter  that  love 
lias  really  didlated,  a  letter  of  a  true,  paflîonate 
lover,  will  be  diffufe,  long,  wild,  and  full  of  répéti- 
tions. The  heart  of  tlie  real  lover,  totally  over- 
whelmed-\vith  afentiment  tliat  overflovvs,  isforever 
repeating  the  famé  thing,  and  bas  never  done,  like 
a  rapid  ftream  that  runs  continually,  and  is  never 
fpent.  We  fînd  no  bright  failles,  nothing  remark- 
able:  we  retain  neither  words,  exprefTions,  or 
phrafes;  we  admire  nothing,  we  are  flruck  with 
nothing.  But,  notwithflanding  this,  our  foui  is 
afFedled,  and  wefeel  ourfelves  moved  we  know  not 
why  ;  if  we  are  not  ftruck  by  the  force  of  the  fen- 
timent,  we  are  touched  by  its  truth  ;  and  it  is  thus 
Ihat  the  henrt  fpeaks  to  the  heart;  but  tliofe  who 
hâve  no  feeling,  and  who  poiTefs  only  the  decorated 
jargon  of  the  paflions,  know  nothing  of  that  fort 

of  bcauties,  and  defpife  them. 

Enthu- 
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Enthufîafm  is  the  fwmmit  of  pafîion  ;  wheii 
it  has  once  reached  its  height,  its  obje<5l  ap- 
pears  perfedl,  and  becomes  ah  idol  placed  in 
heaven. 

We  do  not  write  letters  to  the  objedl  of  ourlove 
and  admiration;  we  addrefs  it  in  hymns.  Great 
paflions  are  never  found  amongil  weak  men. 

When  palîîons  once  get  polTeflion  of  the  heart, 
We  grow  weary  of  Ufe. 

While  the  paffions  rule,  they  contribute  to  fup- 
port  the  torments  they  give;  they  unité  hope  with 
defjre — we  can  difpenfe  with  prefent  happinefs,  fo 
long  as  we  hope  to  become  happy  in  future.  Hope 
ftill  grows,  even  if  we  never  attain  its  objecV,  and 
the  charm  of  iJlufion  is  as  lafting  as  the  pafTion 
from  which  it  fprings  ;  therefore  this  flate  fupports 
itfelf,  ând  the  uneafinefs  which  it  caufes  is  a  fort  of 
enjoyme.it  which  fuppHes  the  place  of  the  reahty. 
We  ftifle  great  paffions,  but  feldom  refine  them. 
The  only  way  to  contronl  the  pafTions,  is,  to 
fubdue  one  pafilon  by  indulging  another.  It  is  by 
means  of  their  power  thatwe  muft  combat  their  ty- 
ranny;  and  it  is  from  nature  herfeif  that  we  muft 
receive  the  weapons  proper  to  regulate  her. 

In  order  to  obey  the  foui,  the  body  muft  be  vigo- 
rous.  A  good  fervant  muft  be  robuft.  I  know, 
that  intempérance  excites  the  paffions  ;  it  alfo,  in 
the  long  run,  emaciates  the  body  :  fafting  and  mor- 
tification 
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ufication  often  produce  the  famé  effèdl  by  a  cpite 
oppofite  caufe.  The  feebler  the  body  is,  the  more 
it  commands;  the  ftronger,  the  eafier  it  obeys  : 
ail  fenfual  pafllons  refide  in  effeminate  bodies;  they 
are  the  more  irritable,  the  iefs  they  are  able  of  gra- 
tification. 

How  credulous  do  our  paffions  render  us,  and 
how  difficult  is  it  for  a  heart  infeded,  to  renounce 
even  thofe  errors  that  it  perceives  ! 

We  may  become  old  in^a  few  years,  and  ac- 
quire  a  great  deal  of  expérience  to  our  coft  :  the 
paffions  may  thus  be  faid  to  lead  the  way  to  philo- 
fophy. 

The  paffions,  in  which  we  participate,  feduce 
Vis;  we  revoir  from  thofe  that  iliock  our  intereft, 
and,  by  a  flrange  paralogifm  produced  by  their  in- 
fluence, we  blâme  in  others  what  we  would  wifli  to 
imitate. 

Senfibility  is  the  fource  of  ail  our  paffions  ;  ima- 
gination fixes  their  tendency;  every  being  who 
feels  his  relations  ought  to  be  afFedled  when  thofe 
relations  change,  and  when  he  imagines,  or  thinks, 
that  there  are  others  more  confonant  to  his  nature. 
The  errors  of  imagination  transform  the  paffions  of 
every  limited  being  into  vices,  even  thofe  ofangels, 
if  they  bave  any;  for  it  would  be  requifite  for 
them  to  know  the  nature  of  every  being,  in  order 
to  judge  what  relations  are  moft  fuitable  to  theirs. 

There 
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There  is  the  fummary  of  ail  human  wifdom  in  the 
ufeof  thepaflîons — Firft,  to  apprehend  the  true  re- 
lations of  men,  as  well  in  the  fpecies  as  the  indivi- 
dual  ;  and,  fecondly,  to  direél  ail  the  afFef^ions  of 
the  foui  according  to  their  différent  relations. 


H  APPI- 
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H  A  P  P  I  N  E  S  S. 


w. 


E  are  ignorant  of  entire  happinefs,  or  mifery. 
Every  thing  in  this  life  is  mixt  ;  we  tarte  no  happi- 
nefs wrthout  allov  :  we  never  reft  two  minutes  in 
the  famé  ftate.  The  afFeflions  of  our  fouis,  as  well 
as  the  modifications  of  our  bodies,  are  in  a  con- 
tinuai flu6luation  :  good  and  evil  is  common  to  us 
ail,  but  in  différent  proportions.  Thehappieft  man 
is  he  who  fufFers  thefeweft  pains  ;  the  mofl  miferable 
he  who  enjoys  the  fewefl  pleafures.  The  propor- 
tion of  eviis  allotted  to  man,  exceeds  that  of  their 
enjoyments  7  and  this  difproportion  holds  through- 
out  the  whole  worid.  Human  felicity  then  is  only 
négative,  and  ought  to  be  eftimated  by  the  fmalleft 
quantity  of  fufrering. 

Ail  painful  fenfationsareacccmpanied  by  a  defire 
of  being  freed  from  them  ;  ail  ideas  of  pleafure  are 
nccompanied  by  a  defire  of  prolonging  their  enjoy- 
ment  ;  ail  defires  imply  privations,  and  ail  the  pri- 
vations with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  painful 
— it  is  then  in  the  difproportion  of  our  faculties 
and  our  defires,  that  our  miferies  confifl.  A  fen- 
fible  being  whofe  faculties  equalled  his  defires,  would 
be  a  being  abfolutely  happy. 

In 
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In  what  then  confifts  human  wifdom,  or  where 
is  the  road  to  real  happinefs  ?  it  is  not  entirely  in 
retrenching  our  defires,  for  if  they  were  below  our 
ilrength,  a  part  of  our  faculties  vvould  remain  in- 

aôive,  and  we  fhould  not  enjoy  ail  our  being 

neither  is  it  in  extendins  our  faculties,  for  if  our 
defires  were  extended  to  their  utmoft  limits,  we 
/]iould  oiily  become  more  miferable.  But  it  is  in 
moderating  the  excefs  of  thofe  defires  that  are  be- 
yond  our  faculties — and  in  perfe£lly  equalizing  the 
-^pwer,  and  will  ;  it  is  then  alone,  when  ail  our  forces 
are  in  adion,  and  the  foui  is  in  a  ftate  of  tranquil- 
lity,  that  man  is  under  jufl:  régulation. 

This  is  the  original  inftitution  of  nature  that 
orders  ail  things  for  the  beft.  She  gave  for  the  ufe 
of  man  in  a  direft  manner,  fuch  defires  oniy  as 
are  neceiïary  for  his  prefervation — and  fuch  facul- 
ties as  are  fufficient  for  gratifying  ihem.  She  has 
placed  ail  others  as  in  rcferve  in  the  bottom  of  his 
foui,  to  beexpanded  according  to  circumftances. 

It  is  only  in  this  ftate  of  nature  that  the  equi- 
îibrium  of  povver  and  defire  is  prcferved,  and  that 
man  is  not  niiferable.  No  fooner  do  thofe  fecon- 
dary  and  virtual  faculties  appear  in  aiStion,  iliaa 
imagination,  the  moft  adlive  of  them  ail,  is  rouzed 
and  out-tops  them. 

It  is  imagination  that  extends  to  man  the  bounds 
of  poflibilities,  vvhether  good  or  evil,  and  whicli 
confequently  excites,  and  feeds  our  defires,  by  the 

bope 
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îiope  of  fatisfy^ing  them.  But  the  ol)je£l  which  ap- 
pearedj  at  firft,  near  afainment,  Aies  from  usfafter 
than  we  are  ahle  to  purfue  it.  When  we  fuppole 
ourfelves  on  the  point  of  attaining' it,  it  changes  its- 
appearance;  éludes  ourgrafp,  andftill  retreats  as  we 
advance.  When  we  lole  fightof  a  country  whicli  we 
hâve  tiavelled  over,  we  forget  it,  while  that  which 
remains  to  be  traverfed,  is  coniinually  enlarging 
andextending  itfelf  ;  thus  we  exhauH.  our  ftrength 
-without  arriving  at  the  end  of  our  journey — and 
the  more  we  gratify  our  defires,  the  farther  hap- 
pinefs  Aies  from  us.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  a 
man  remains  in  his  primitive  flate,  the  lefs  is  the 
difïerence  between  his  faculties  and  his  defires,  and 
the  fmaller,  of  courfe,  his  diftance  from  happinefs. 
He  is  never  lefs  miferable  than  when  he  feems  di- 
vefted  of  every  thing — for  mifery  does  uot  confifl 
ÎH  the  privations  of  things,  but  in  the  pain  which 
we  fufFer  in  wanring  them. 

Real  exiftence  has  its  bounds,  What  is  idéal  is 
infinité,  Since  v/ecannot  extend  the  one  let  us  re- 
duce the  other — for  it  is  from  the  différence  between 
thefe  alone,  that  alUhpfe  evils  a^rife^  w.hiçh  render 
us  truiy  miferable. 

Take  away  health,  firength,  and  the  teftimony 
of  a  good  confcience;  and  ail  the  blefTings  of  this 
life  exift  nierely  in  opinion — take  away  bodily  aiU 
ment  and  the  llings  of  confcience,  and  every  other 
ill  is  imaginary. 

x\li 
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AU  animais  hâve  faculties  exaiSlly  neceflary  for 
their  prefervation — Man  alone  is  endovved  witli 
fome  that  are  fuperfluous.  Is  it  not  wonderful 
that  this  fuperfluity  fliould  be  the  inftrument  of  his 
mifery — In  ail  countries  the  human  arm  is  able  to 
conquer  and  efFedl  more  than  is  neceffiry  for  human 
fubfiflance.  If  he  were  wife  enough  to  fet  no 
value  on  what  is  fuperfluous,  he  wouldaUvays  hâve 
what  was  neceflary,  becaufe  he  would  never  havc 
any  too  much. 

Our  greatefl  wants,  faid  Favorinus,  arife  from 
great  riches;  and  the  beft  way  often  of  fupplying 
them,  is  the  diminifhing  our  pcflleffions  ;  we  mnke 
ourfelves  miferable,  by  continually  endeavouring  to 
increafe  our  happinefs.  Any  man  who  fhould  on! y 
wi/h  to  live,  would  live  happy — he  would  con- 
fequently  live  virtuoufly,  for  what  advantage  would 
hethen  find  in  being  wicked? — 

The  trueft  indication  of  a  truly  contented  mind,  is 
a  retired  and  domeflic  life,  and  we  may  beafTured, 
that  thofe  who  are  continually  rambling  abroad  in 
fearch  of  happinefs,  never  find  it  at  home. 

We  judge  too  much  of  happinefs  from  appear- 
ances  ;  we  look  for  it  where  it  feldom  exifts  ;  and 
feek  it  where  it  cannot  be  found. — Mirth  is  but  a 
very  equivocal  fign  of  it  ;  a  gay  man  is  but  too 
otten  an  unhappy  being,  who  leeks  to  level  others 
to  his  own  condition,  and  to  forget  himfelf. 

Thofe  people  who  appear  fo  lively,  fo   unccn- 
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flrained,   fo  much  at  their  eafe  in  company,   are 
almoH:  ail  fad  and  ill-humoured  at  home,  and  their 
fervants  pay  dear  for  the  amufements  which  they 
afFord  tofociety. 

Real  happinefs  is  neither  gay  nor  fportive.  Jea- 
lous  of  fo  agreeable  a  feeling,  vvhile  we  tafte  we 
wifli  to  think  on  it,  we  love  to  enjoy,  and  are  fear- 
ful  of  lofing  it.  A  truly  happy  man,  fpeaks  and 
laughs  little,  he  vvinds  happinefs  around  his  heart. 
Noify  amufements  and  turbulent  jovs,  throw  a  veil 
over  difguft  and  wearinefs.  But  mclancholy  is  the 
friend  of  pleafure,  tears  and  melting  foftnefs  accom- 
pany  the  moft  refined  enjoyments,  and  excefTive 
joy  fooner  caufes  tears  than  Lughter. 

If  a  great  variety  of  amufements  feem  at  firft  to 
contribute  to  happinefs,  if  the  uniformity  of  a  re- 
tired  life  feems  at  firft  tirefome,  vvhen  we  view  it 
nearer,  we  find,  on  the  coiitrary,  that  the  moft 
pleafing  habit  of  the  foui  confills  in  moderate  en- 
joyments, which  leaves  but  little  either  to  defire 
or  to  difguft — The  reftleflhefs  of  dcfires  produce 
curiofity  and  inconftancy,  The  void  which  tur- 
bulent pleafures  leave,  produces  wearinefs. 

We  may  enjoy  pleafure  wlien  we  really  wifti  it, 
It  is  opinion  alone  which  renders  every  thing  dif- 
ftcult,  and  which  drives  happinefs  from  before  us. 
It  is  far  ejifier  to  be  happy  than  to  feem  fo. 

There  is  not  a  furer  path  through  which  we  can 
arrive  at  happinefs,  than  that  of  virtue  ;  if  we  rcach 
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it  by  lier  means,  fhe  renders  it  more  pure,  more 
folid,  and  fatisfacStory*.  If  we  mifs  it,  /lie  alone 
can  make  us  ameuds. 

How  little  do  thofe  men  reflecSl  who  multiply  fo 
indifcreetly  their  pains  by  voluptuoufnefs. — They 
annihilate  their  exiftehce  (if  v/e  may  be  allovre^ 
fuch  an  expreffion)  by  ext'  ndiig  it  over  the  face  of 
the  éarth  ;  and  aggravate  the  weight  of  their  chains 
by  the  numher  of  their  attachmeiits,  Not  a  plea- 
fure  do  they  enjoy,  but  involves  in  its  train  n  tliou- 
fand  bitter  privations;  the  more  they  feel,  the 
more  tliey  fufFer;  and  the  more  they  plunge  them- 
feîves  Info  life,  the  more  art  ttiey  funk  in  calamities, 
Every  thing  that  dépends  on  fenfe,  and  which  is 
not  neceflary  to  life,  changes  its  nature  whenever  it 
becomes  a  habit  ;  when  it  bécomes  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary it  is  no  longer  a  j)learure.  It  is  at  once  to 
bind  ourfelves  with  a  voluntary  chain,  and  fubmit 
to  the  pain  of  being  deprivedof  a  pleafure. 

To  be  continually  anticipating  our  délires,  is  not 
the  way  to  Dtisfy  but  to  extinguiili  them.  There 
is  a  nobler  objed  which  we  ought  to  bave  in  view, 
which  is  to  remain  mafter  of  ourfelves,  to  accuftom 
our  paffions  to  obédience,  and  to  regulate  ail  our  / 
defires. 

This  is  a  new  mçthod  of  being  happy  ;  for  we  enjoy 
nothing  without  anxiety,  which  we  cannot  lofe 
without  pauî  ;  and  if  real   happinefs  belong   to  a 
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v/iieni.in,  it  \s   hecuuie  lie  is  proof  a?"aip.fl  ail  tbe 
attncks  of  fortune. 

AH  conquerors  !iave  not  been  kiliet]  ;  ail  ufur- 
pers  hâve  not  mifcarried  in  tlieir  enterprifes  ;  many 
appear  happy  to  a  minci  prepoirefTfd  with  vulgar  pré- 
judices ;  but  he  who  withcut  regarding  appear - 
ancesonly,  judges  men  by  theflate  of  iheir  hearts, 
vvill  behold  thcir  inifery,  even  in  their  fu cce fs  ;  he 
will  lee  (heirdsfires  and  corroding  cares  exîend  and 
increnfe  with  their  fortune  :  ho  will  fee  ihem  lofii^g 
hreatli  as  tliey  advanoe  in  their  career,  without  ever 
arriving  at  t]ie  end  of  their  ambition.  They  will 
appear  to  him,  like  thofe.  unexperienced  traveiiers, 
who  havijig  e^^ered  for  the  hrfl.  lime  on  a  jcurnèy 
through  the  AlfS,  think  that  every  mountain  is  ihe 
lall,  but  when  they  reach  the  top,  are  difco'jraged  to 
fmd  higher  moun tains  Ail!  beforetheni.  Mewhocoiiîd 
accomprfli  every  thing  without  being  God,  would 
be  a  miferabîe  being  ;  he  vvould  be  deprived  of  the 
j)leafijre  ot  v'ifhing, — my  other  privation  would  l">e 
more  fupportable:  from  whence  it  follows,  tliat 
every  prince  who  afpires  at  defpotifm,  af()ires  to  the 
honour  of  dying  from  thelanguor  of  inoccupation. 
If  y  ou  fearch  every  Icingdom  of  the  world,  for  the 
man  the  mofl  wcary  in  it,  go  always  Ciiîï  to  the 
fovereign,  efpeciaily  if  he  be  abfolute.  It  is  weil 
worth  while  to  roake  lo  many  unhappy  beings  ! 
Could  he  not  find  means  of  fubjedling  iiiaifelf  to 
the  mifery  of  langucr  at  a  le  fs  ex  pence. 
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Beg^ars  are  miferable,  becaufe  they  are  nlwnys 
heggars.  Klngs,  becaufe  they  are  always  kiiigs. 
The  niiddling  conditions  of  life,  whicli  pafs  more 
eafily  jntoone  anotber,  offer  enjoyments  within  ihe 
Iphere  of  its  power:  they  extend  alfo  theknowledge 
of  ihofe  wiia  fill  thein  by  difcovering  more  préjudi- 
ces, and  more  points  of  comparifon  ;  this  appears  to 
methe  chief  reafon  vvliy  we  generally  find  ihe  wifeft 
and  befl  men  in  a  middling  flation  of  life. 

So  long  28  we  are  ignorant  of  what  we  ouglit  to 
do,  it  is  moll  wife  to  lemain  innftive — This  is,  of 
ail  maxims,  that  which  is  the  w.oi\  necelîary  to  roan, 
nnd  ihat  which  he  knows  the  leaft  how  to  follow. 
To  feek  for  happinefs  vvithout  knowing  where  to 
lînd  it,  is  incurring  the  hazard  of  going  fartb.er 
from  it  ;  it  is  running  as  many  contrary  rilks  as 
there  arc  roads  to  niiflead  us  ;  but  it  is  not  every 
man  who  knows  how  to  remain  inaclive. 

In  our  ardent  refearches  after  happinefs,  we  had 
rather  run  the  rifk  of  being  mified  in  its  purfuit, 
than  to  fit  ftill  without  puifuing  it  ;  and  whcn  wc 
once  bave  departed  from  the  place  where  we  might 
liave  found  it,  we  never  know  how  to  return  to  it. 

The  fourceof  happinefs  lies  not  entirtiv  either  in 
the  objce^  defired,  or  in  the  heart  which  pofldfs  it, 
but  in  the  affinity  of  tlie  one  to  the  other  ;  and  as  a!l 
objedls  cannot  produce  felicity,  neither  is  the  heart 
always  in  a  ilile  to  enjoy  it. — If  the  pureft  foui,  or 
the  befl  confcience,  be  not  fufficient  to  its  own  hap- 
2  pi  nefs. 
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pinei's,  it  is  (lill  more  cettain,  that  a1l  the  pleafures 
of  theearth  could  not  make  a  depraved  heait  happy  : 
for  there  ison  both  fides  a  certain  préparation  ne- 
ceiïàry,  and  an  happy  concurrence,  from  whence 
this  precious  fentiment,  fo  eagerly  fought  after  hj 
every  w'ife  mortal,  refuhs  ;  and  of  vvhich  pretenders 
to  philofophy  are  always  ignorant,  becaufe  they 
are  always  purfuing  the  pleafures  of  the  moment, 
from  thcir  not'knowing  any  fubjeâ;  of  permanent 
fcHcity. 

Man,  if  thou  wouldfl  wifli  to  live  wife  and  hnp- 
py,  attach  thy  heartonly  to  beauty  that  never  faôeSy 
let  thy  condition  fet  bounds  to  thy  defires,  Ict  thy 
duty  précède  thy  inclination?,  extend  the  Inw  of 
neceffity  to  that  of  morahty,  learn  to  lofe  vvhat 
may  be  taken  from  you,  learn  to  quit  every  thing 
vvlien  virtue  requires  it,  to  place  yourfelf  above 
contingencies,  to  wean  your  heart  from  whatever 
it  holds  moft  dear,  without  hreaking  it;  to- hâve 
fortitude  in  adverlity  that  you  rr.ay  never  be  mi- 
ferable  ;  to  be  fteady  in  your  (kity  that  you  may 
never  be  criminal.  You  Vv-i!I  thus  be  happy  in 
fpite  of  fortune,  and  wiie  in  fpite  of  paihon  ; 
you  will  then  find  a  pleafure  in  the  poiTeiîion 
even  of  tranfient  blefiings,  which.  nothing  can 
difturb,  for  you  will  pofTefs  them,  without  their 
poffefiïng  you.  And  you  will  feel  that  the  man 
frotn  whom  every  happinefs  fiies.  enjoys  only  what 
he  knows  how  to  lofe — You  will  not,  it  is  true,  be 
D  2  lieluded 
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deluded  with  imaginary  pleafures  ;  neither  will  you 
feel  the  pains  whichaie  îhe fruits  ot  them.  By  ti)is 
exchange,  you  will  be  a  greater  gainer,  for  the  pains 
of  the  imagination  are  fréquent  and  real,  but  its  plea- 
fures few  and  unlatisfadlory  ;  when  you  hâve  con- 
quered  fo  many  falfe  opinions,  you  will  alfo  fubJue 
thofe  which  give  fo  great  a  charm  to  life — You  will 
pafs  yours  without  pair,  or  miferv,  and  end  it 
without  fear. — You  will  detach  yourfelf,  as  it  were, 
from  every  thing.  Ler  others,  feized  with  hor- 
ror,  fuppofe,  that  when  they  quit  this  life  their 
exil^ence  is  at  an  end.  Senlible  of  your  dépen- 
dance on  God,  you  will  be  convinced  that  yours 
is  only  in  its  dawn — Death  ends  the  life  of  the 
wicked,  but  begins  that  of  the  jufl. 
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X  HE  Word  Viitue  is  Jerived  from  Fortitude — 
Fortitu'Je  is  the  bafis  of  evcry  virtue. 

That  man  is  virtuous,  vvho  knows  hovv  to  con- 
cjoer  his  affedtions. 

Virtus  belon^s  onlv  to  a  beitis;  of  a  weak  nature 
and  ftrong  paillons.  Therein  confifts  the  merit  of 
a  jofl  man. 

The  pratTace  of  great  virtues  élevâtes  and  feeds 
genius. 

The  exercife  of  the  focial  virtues  deeply  imprefîès 
on  our  hearts  the  love  of  humanity.  For  it  is  in 
doing  goodj  that  we  beconae  good.  I  know  not  a 
bttter  way. 

Soûls  of  a  certain  flamp  transform  oihers  into 
thenifelves  :  there  is  in  ilie  fphere  of  their  adlion  an 
influence  that  is  iirefillible.  We  cannot  contemp- 
].Ue,  without  feeHng  a  wifh  to  imitaîe  them  ;  and 
tlicy  attra6l,  from  their  fuhliine  élévation,  ail  that 
environs  tlicm. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  renounceA'^irlue  as  weim.igine. 

Slie  torments  for  a  lon;r  time  thofe  vvho  forfake  her  - 

aiid  lier  charms,  v^'hich  are  the  chief  deliglu  of  pure 
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fouîs,  are  the  greateil  tormerits  of  ihe  wicked,  who 
/un  love,  but  can  no  longer  enjoy  ihem. 

Yirtue  is  fo  neceiTary  to  our  hearts,  that  when  we 
hâve  once  abandoned  the  true,  we  fubilitute  a  kind 
ofvirtue  of  our  own  making;  and  we  are  more 
flrongly  attached  to  it,  perhaps  that  it  is  ot  our 
own  choice. 

If  the  facrifices  we  make  to  ^'irtue  are  fometimes 
pninful,  yet  the  reco!le6lion  of  them  is  always  pleaf- 
ing  ;  and  there  never  was  an  inftance  of  aiiy  cne's 
repenting  of  a  good  a6\ion. 

A  heart  once  corrupted,  remains  fo  for  ever,  and 
never  returns  to  virtue  of  itfelf  ;  unlefs  fome  unex- 
pe61ed  révolution,  fome  fudden  change  of  fortune 
and  fituation  altcrs  at  once  its  affinities,  and  forces 
it  to  refume  its  former  fiate  ;  ail  its  habits  heing 
overcome,  and  ail  its  paffions  modified  in  the  gênerai 
overtiirow,  it  refumes  its  primitive  charadler,  and 
becomes  like  another  bcing,  recently  corne  out  of 
the  hands  of  nature. 

Then  the  recolleflion  of  our  former  meannefs 
may  ferve  to  preferve  us  from  relapfe.  Yefterday, 
we  were  ahjeiSl  and  feeide  ;  to-day,  we  are  flrong 
and  m.ignanimous.  When  we  confider  ourfelves 
in  two  fuch  différent  points  of  view,  we  feei  more 
fenfihly  the  value  of  that  which  we  hâve  recovered, 
and  we  become  more  attentive  to  fuHain  that  cha- 
ra£ler  which  becomes  Lt. 
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The  enjoyinent  of  Virtue  is  wholly  internai,  and 
is  only  perceived  by  thofe  who  feel  it.  But  ail  the 
advantages  of  vice  flrike  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and 
it  is  only  the  man  who  poiTefTes,  that  knovvs  how 
dearly  he  pays  fer  them,  It  is,  perhaps,  from  ihis 
circumflance,  that  the  miflaken  judgement  of  man- 
kind arife  concerning  the  advantages  of  Vice  and 
thofe  of  Virtue. 

It  is  on]y  perfons  of  ftrong  minds  who  know  h.ow 
to  fight  and  conquer.  AU  great  exertions,  ail  fu- 
blime  aflions,  hâve  their  origin  in  this  mental 
energy,  Cool  reafon  never  performed  any  thing 
illuArious;  and  we  never  overcome  our  paflTions, 
hut  by  oppofing  them  to  one  another.  When  émo- 
tions of  Virtue  arife,  they  predominate,  and  keep 
ail  in  equilibriam.  It  is  ihus  that  a  truly  wife  man 
régulâtes  himfelf  :  although  he  be  not  more  fecure 
from  paffions  ihan  the  reft  of  mankind,  he  alone 
linows  how  to  make  them  overcome  eacli  other,  as 
a  good  pilot  fleers  his  fliip  fafe  through  contrary 
winds. 

Virtue  is  a  Aate  of  warfare,  and  to  live  in  it  we 
muA  be  continually  at  war  witli  ourfelves.  IfJife 
be  fliort  for  pleafure,  it  is  neverthelefs  long  for  vir- 
tue ;  to  whofe  comniands  we  fnould  pay  confiant 
attention, 

'I  lie  moment  of  enjoyment  fiips  away,  and  re- 

turns  no  more  ;  that  of  doing  evil  paffes,  and  incef- 
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iantly  retums.  Tf  we  forget  ourfclves  for  a  moment, 
we  are  lofl  fer  ever. 

A  falle  fnaiîie,  and  the  fenr  of  repionch,  infpire 
;nore  hacî  than  good  avions.  Virtue  never  blu/hes 
hut  at  wliat  is  rcally  evil. 

There  a;e  men  who  pique  themfelves  on  nhiln- 
Icpiiy,  and  thii.k  they  are  virt^ous  hy  iule,  vvliiic; 
they  are  ouiy  fo  hy  conftltutiuii  ;  and  the  ftoick 
VDiniHi  with  wiiich  they  cover  their  adions,  con- 
fîAs  only  in  decoratirig  with  fine  arguments,  tliat 
part  vvhich  their  own  heaits  made  them  choofe. 

V/lioever  is  more  attacheci  to  life  than  to  his  du- 
ties,  caanot  be  truly  viituovis. 

The  good  tnan  lupports  with  pleafure  the  i)lea- 
fant  burden  of  a  life  ufcful  to  his  feilow-creaturcs  : 
}".e  feels  what  the  vain  wifdom  of  thevicious  has  ne- 
ver  been  ableto  heliv^ve,  that  there  is  a  recorripence 
beyond  this  woild  for  the  fiiendsaîone  of  virtue. 

It  is  better  to  derogate  from  nobility  than  Virtue  ; 
and  ihe  wife  of  a  tinker  is  more  refpedlable,  than 
the  miflrçfs  of  a  prince. 

It  has  been  iVul,  that  there  never  w.ts  a  man  who 
appeared  aliero  to  his  own  valet  de  chambre.  Tiiat 
jiiay  be  j  but  the  jull  man  poiTciTes  tlie  efteem  of  his 
valet:  u'iiich  is  a  plain  proof,  that  heroifm  isonly 
a  deceiiful  apptiirance,  and  that  there  is  nolhing  folid 
but  vil  tue. 

Inconceivalile  charm  of  bcauty,  tbat  never  fades! 
h  is  noi  the  vicions,  wiioattain  honours,  and  revtl 
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in  the  bofbm  of  p'eafure,  tliat  we  envy  ;  but  the 
virtuous,  who  are  unfortunate.  for  we  feel  in  the 
hottom  of  our  heart.s  the  real  happinefs  which  is 
concealed  under  their  apparent  misfoi  tunes.  This  is 
a  fentimeiit  known  toall  ruen,  and  otten  in  fpite  cf 
thenifelves.  This  divine  mode),  which  weall  carry 
in  our  own  breafls,  though  not  of  our  own  création 
or  choice,  charins  us  ail,  V\'hen  pafiîon  allovvs  us 
to  contemplate,  we  feel  a  dcfire  to  be  hke  it  ;  and  if 
the  worft  of  mankind  could  be  différent  from  what 
he  is,  he  would  wifh  to  become  a  good  inan. 

Private  virtues  are  often  the  more  fublime,  that 
they  do  not  afpire  to  the  applaufe  of  mankind,  but 
aie  fatisfied  with  the  good  tefiimony  ofthemfelves  ; 
and  the  confcience  of  the  jufl  man  is  équivalent  to 
the  praife  of  the  whole  univerfe.  Fehcity  is  the 
fortune  of  the  wife,  and.there  is  no  happinefs  wiîh- 
out  Virtue. 


Ds  HONOUR. 


Il     O    N     O    U    R. 
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E  may  diflinguini  in  what  is  called  lîonour, 
that  which  dépends  on  public  opinion,  and  that 
"which  is  derived  from  felf-efleem. 

The  firft  confifls  of  vain  préjudice?,  more  fluc\u- 
ating  than  an  agitated  vvater.  The  fécond  lias  its 
foundation  in  the  eternal  truths  of  morality.  World- 
ly  honours  may  be  advantageous  to  our  fortune,  but 
they  never  reach  the  foui,  and  bave  no  influence  on 
our  real  happinefs.  True  Honour,  on  the  contrary, 
forms  the  efience  of  hoppinefs  ;  becaufe  it  is  in  thot 
alone  we  find  tliofe  permanent  fenfations  of  an  inte- 
rior  fatisfadlion  which  alone  can  render  a  thinking 
beinghappy. 


Of 
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Of  Chaflky,  Purity,  aiicl  Modeay. 


V^HASTITY  mufl:  be  adelightrul  virtuefora  fine 
woman,  who  pofTefies  any  élévation  of  mind. — 
While  ïhe  enjoys  the  applaule  of  ail  mankind,  jflie 
triumphs  over  ail,  and  over  herfelf.  She  ereiSts  a 
throne  in  herown  hearfjto  which  everyone  cornes  to 
pay  bornage.  The  tender  or_the  jealous,  but  always 
refpetftful  fentiinents  of  both  fexes,  the  efleem  of 
the  vvorld,  and  of  herfelf,  for  ever  repay  her,  in 
tributes  of  glory,  the  combats  of  a  few  minutes,— 
Voluntary  privations  arc  tcmporary,  but  tlicfe  re- 
wards  are  permanent. 

What  a  pleafure  to  a  great  mind  is  the  pride  of 
virtue,  joined  to  beauty  ! — Figure  to  yourfelf  au 
heroine  of  romance  :  {]\e  will  enjoy  more  exquifjte 
pleafure  than  your  Laiflès  or  Cleopatras  ;  and  vvhen 
her  beauty  is  laded,  her  glory  and  pleafures  will  re- 
main :  (he  alone  will  know  how  to  enjoy  the  paft. 

Purity  is  its  ovvnfupport:  deGres  that  aie  al- 
ways repreffed,  fpring  at  length  no  more,  and  temp- 
tations  are  oniv  multiulied  bv  tlie  habit  of  yieldino- 
under  them. 

D  6  Greatnefs 
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Greatnefs  of  Toul,  which  producei  every  virtue, 
is  fuppoited  by  Parity,  which  nouriflies  them 
al!. 

We  fiiould  cjefpife  nothing,  which  contributes 
to  fuppori  i*urity  :  it  is  little  piecautions  wliichpre- 
ferve  great  virtues. 

Délires,  veiled  by  fliame,  become  only  more  fe- 
(Jucing;  Modefty,  in  tnJeavouriiig  to  Ititîe,  in- 
flames  them.  Its  fears,  its  evalîons,  its  referve, 
its  timid  ccnfefTions,  ils  tender  and  artlefs  cunning, 
fooner  dlfcover  what  it  thinks  to  conceàl,  than  paf- 
ffon  would  wiihout  it.  It  is  Modeftv  which  ren- 
tiers faveurs  valuabîe,  and  refufals  fupportable. 

True  love  really  pcfTefll^s  what  Modefty  alone 
dSfputes  — this  mixture  of  weaknefs  and  jModefty 
rendcis  it  more  afR,'£ling  and  more  tender.  The 
iewer  favours  are  granted,  the  more  the  value  is 
inhanced  of  thofe  that  are  obtained  ;  and  this  is  the 
reafon  that  love  enjoys  both  its  privations  and  plea- 
fures. 

Vice  endeavours  in  vain  to  conceai  itfelf:  it 
flamos  a  mark  on  the  çuiltv  brow.  Boldnefs  is  a 
fure  mark  of  a  vvoman's  guilt  :  it  is  hecaufe  /lie  lias 
toc  much  to  blufti  at,  that  fhe  never  blufhes — and 
if  ModeAy  does  fometimes  furvive  Challity,  what 
muft  we  think  of  Chafiity,  when  Modcfty  itfelf  is 
baniflied  ? 

Sweet  ModeAy  !  thou  fupreme  pleafure  of  love  } 
bow  many    char^iis  a  vvcaj;;ii  lofes,  when  (lie  re- 
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npunces  tliee  !  If  /lie  knew  the  extent  of  thine  em- 
pire, what  pains  fhe  would  take  to  preferve  thee — 
if  not  from  motives  of  lionour,  at  leafl  from  thofe 
of  coquetry.  But  there  is  no  counterfeitin^  Mo- 
defty — there  is  no  artifice  more  ridiculous  than  '^hat 
which  attempts  it. 


Of 
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Of  Pity  and  Senfibility. 


P 


I  T  Y  is  a  virtue  as  univeifril,  and  as  ureful  to 
nian,  as  it  is  antécédent  to  the  exercife  of  a!l  re- 
fle£lion,  and  fo  natural,  that  even  animais  often 
give  évident  proofs  of  it.  We  are  pleafed,  when 
we  fee  the  author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bées  forced 
to  acknowledge,  that  iiian  is  naturally  full  of  com- 
pafllon  and  fenfibility  ;  changinghisfubtle  and  cold 
flyle,  and  prefenting  ihe  pathetic  image  of  a  man  in 
confinement,  who  perceives  on  the  outfide  of  his 
prifon  a  ferocious  animal,  teaiing  an  infant  from 
the  breaft  of  its  mother,  devouring  with  its  mur- 
derous  tooth  its  feeble  limbs,  and  tearing  its  pant- 
ing  entrails  with  its  clavvs.  How  dreadful  the  feel- 
inas  and  agitations  of  the  man  who  witncfTes  fuch 
a  fcene  of  horror,  though  lie  may  hâve  no  perfcnal 
intereft  in  it  !  Yet,  how  much  he  mufl:  fufFer, 
when  he  finds  himfelf  unable  to  afford  any  fuccour 
to  the  fainting  mother,  orexpiring  chilJ  ! 

Mandeville  bas  very  forcibly  felr,  that  with  ail 
their  morality,  men  would  never  hâve  been  any 
thing  but  monfters,  if  nature  had  not  enciowed 
them  with  humanity  to  fupport  reafon.  But  he 
lias  not  perceived,  tliat  ail  thofc  focial  virtues  whofe 

exillence 
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exidence  he  dlfputes,  are  derived  from  this  quality 
alone.  For,  in  fa£l, 'wliat  is  generofity,  clemency, 
humanity,  but  pity  towards  the  feeble,  the  cul- 
pable,  or  to  tlie  human  fpecies  in  gênerai.  Even 
benevoîence  and  friendfliip  are  the  effed^s  of  a  con- 
fiant pity,  fixed  upon  one  particular  objedl;  for, 
to  wifli  a  perfon  to  be  exempt  from  fufFering,  is  no 
more  than  wifhing  them  to  be  happy. 

The  pity  which  we  feel  for  the  misfortunes  of 
another,  is  not  proportioned  to  the  greatnefs  of  his 
fufFerings,  but  to  the  feelings  which  we  bave  for 
him  who  fu ffers, 

We  only  pity  an  unfortunate  man,  in  proportion 
as  we  think  his  café  requires  it.  It  is  thus  that  we 
become  bnrdened  to  the  fate  of  men — and  that  the 
rich  reconcile  to  their  confcience  the  miferies  which 
they  bring  upon  the  poor,  by  fuppofing  them  flu- 
pid  enough  not  to  feel  tliem.  In  gênerai,  we  may 
judge  how  niuch  a  man  values  the  happinefs  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  by  the  efteem  which  he  feems  to 
liave  for  them.  It  is  natural  to  be  indiffèrent  about 
the  happinefs  of  thofe  people  we  defpife.  It  is  not 
natural  for  man  to  fancy  himfelf  in  the  place  of 
thofe  who  are  happipr  than  himfelf,  iiut  only  in 
that  of  thofe  who  are  more  to  be  pitied. 

We  never  feel  for  thofe  misfortunes,  from  which 
we  fancy  ourfelves  fecure. 

Non 
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Ken  Ignora  mail  mefcris  fuccurrere  d'ifco  *, 

1  know  nothing  fo  beautiful,  fo  fLiIilime,  fo  af- 
fedling,  aiid  fo  true,  as  this  verfe.  In  fa<5>,  why 
Jiave  Kingsno  pity  for  their  fubjeâs?  It  is  becaufe 
they  luppofe  that  they  never  fnall  be  fubje6led  to 
the  lot  of  humanity.  Wby  liave  the  ricli  fo  little 
feeling  for  tbe  poor?  It  is  becauie  they  arenotafmid 
of  becoining/'ccr  tliemlelves.  Wliy  hâve  the  nôl)i- 
lity  fo  great  a  contempt  for  the  vulgar  ?  It  is  be- 
caufe a  nobleman  will  never  become  a  plebeian  — 
Why  are  the  Turks  in  gênerai  more  hofpitable  than 
we  are  ?  It  is  becaufe  their  government,  vvhich  is 
altogetlier  arbitrary,  rentiers  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals  always  precaiious.  They  do  not  look  ou 
liumiliation  and  milery  as  a  flate  to  which  they  may 
always  be  ftrangers  ;  every  one  may  be  to-morrow 
in  the  famé  fituation  as  the  perfon  he  relieves  to- 
day. 

In  order  to  bave  a  proper  commiferation  for  the 
raisfortunes  of  others,  vnc  muft  know  vvhat  mis- 
fortunes  are,  without  enduring  tbem. 

When  we  bave  fufFered,  or  are  apprebenfive  of 
fuffering,  we  pity  tbe  dillreflès  of  others  ;  but  while 
we  fufFer,  we  only  pity  ourfeives.  Therefore,  as 
every  man  is  fubjecSt  to  the  calamities  of  life,  no 
man  bellows  any  more  pity  on  cnother  tban  wbat 

*  I  know  what  misfortuncs  are,  and  havc  learnt  to  pity 

the  unfortunate, 

be 
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îie  Is  not  in  v;ont  of  himfelf.  ïr  naturnlly  followF, 
th.it  coiniiiirei.ition  muft  be  a  very  agreeable  fenti- 
iiient,  Hnce  it  is  a  fign  tînt  vve  nre  not  very  mife- 
rable;  antl  on  the  conU;iiv,  an  urfcelir.g  nian  is 
cilways  unhappy,  fince  the  llate  cf  his  lieart  leaves 
liim  no  fupera'oundant  ffenfibility  to  l)efTOw  on  the 
niiferirs  of  others. 

Alihough  compaiTion  be  the  fi ift  relative  or  fo- 
cia!  afîVdl ion  of  the  liunrian  heart,  every  man  is  not 
eqiiallv  t-ndowed  with  it.  'l'be  (hfFerent  imprefTions) 
by  which  it  is  excited  bave  their  modifications,  and 
their  degreus,  and  ihefe  dépend  on  the  particular 
chara6ter  and  habits  of  each  individual.  There  are 
teeiings  that  are  not  gênerai,  and  that  belong  oniy 
to  fouis  ofreal  fenfibihty  ;  fuch  as  thofe  whicharife 
from  moial  fufFerings,  from  interna!  angui/h,  lan- 
guor,  and  melancholy. 

l'here  are  people  who  are  only  afFefted  by  cries 
and  tears  :  never  did  ihe  fecret  monns  of  a  heart, 
overwhehïied  with  diftrefs,  draw  from  them  a  figh  ; 
iiever  did  the  arpe<St  of  a  dfjtdled  countenance,  of  a 
pile  and  wan  conjplexion,  or  of  a  dim  eye,  vvhich  had 
wept  itslall  tear,  draw  any  tears  from  theirs.  The 
|)ains  of  the  mind  appear  in  them  as  nothing  :  they 
furin  an  eltimate  of  them  by  their  ovvn  minds,  whicli 
feel  no  pain.  We  mufl:  expc6t  nothing  frum  them 
but  inflexible  ligour,  hardnefs  of  heart,  and  cruelty. 
Tiiey  may  be  upiight  andjuil,  but  never  merciful, 
generous,  and  coinpalTionate.     I  fay,  they  inay  be 

upright. 
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upright,  if  a  rr.an  can  be  fo,  wben  he  is  not  mer- 
ciful. 

Pity  isan  agreeable  fentiment;  hecaufe,  by  chang- 
ing  places  with  thofe  who  iufFer,  we  feel  ihe  plealure 
of  not  fufFering  like  them. 

Envy  is  a  difagreeable  fentiment  ;  for  tlie  con- 
templation of  a  happy  being,  far  from  jjutting  the 
envious  man  in  his  place,  leaves  hiin  only  the  regret 
of  notbelng  in  it.  The  û\(ï  feems  to  extfrnjit  us 
from  hls  miferies,  and  the  latter  toexclude  us  from 
his  enjoyments. 

To  prevent  pity  from  degenerating  into  wcaknefs, 
we  rauft  make  it  gênerai,  and  extend  it  to  ail  man- 
kind.  Wc  fliall  then  only  yield  to  that  degree  which 
is  confonant  with  juftice  ;  becaiife,  of  ail  virtues, 
juilice  is  that  which  contributes  the  moft.  to  the  gê- 
nerai good  of  mankind.  Both  from  reafon  and  felf- 
love,  we  muft  pity  mankind  more  than  our  neigh- 
bours  ;  and  it  is  a  great  cruelty  towards  man,  to 
pity  the  wicked. 


Of 
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Of  the  Love  of  our  Countiy. 


T, 


HE  greatefl:  mirncles  of  virtue  havebeen  pro- 
duced  by  the  love  of  our  country.  This  liveîy 
and  agreeable  fentimont  unîtes  the  force  of  ieJf-love, 
to  the  fuU  fjslendour  cf  virtue,  and  gives  it  an 
energy  which,  without  disfiguring,  renders  it  the 
:moft  heroic  of  ail  pâfficns.  It  is  this  which  has 
produced  fo  mnny  immortal  aélions,  whofe  luftre 
dazzles  our  feeble  fight,  and  which  has  made  fo 
many  great  men,  whofe  primitive  virtues  appear, 
now  that  the  love  of  our  country  is  derided,  as 
fables.  But  why  fiiould  this  furprife  us?  the 
tranfports  of  tendcr  hearts  appear  chimeras  to  thofe 
wlio  hâve  never  felt  them  ;  antl  the  love  of  our 
country,  which  is  a  thoufand  times  more  agreeable 
than  that  we  feel  for  a  miftrefs,  cnn  only  be  con- 
ceived  by  thofe  who  hâve  felt  it  ;  but  it  is  eafy  to 
obferve,  in  ail  the  hearts  which  it  animâtes,  and  in 
ail  theacflions  which  it  infpires,  an  ardent  and  fub- 
lime  etfufion,  which  the  pureft  virtue  cannot 
kindie  without  it.  Let  us  venture  to  compare  So- 
crates  to  Cato  :  the  iîrft  was  more  a  philoiopher, 
the  other  a  citizen.     Athens  was  already  loft,  and 

Socrates 
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Socrates  hnd  no  other  country  than  the  wide  worlcl: 
but  Cato  carried  bis  in  tlie  bottom  of  bis  beart  ; 
be  bved  for  bis  country  alone,  and  could  not  fur- 
vive  it.  Tbe  virtue  of  Socrates  is  tbat  of  tbe 
wifeft  of  men.  But  Cato  put  in  comparifon  with 
Cnefir  and  Pompey  feemed  a  god  amongft  men. 
One  inflru6ledafew  individuals,  oppofed  fopbifls, 
and  fell  a  vid\im  to  trutb  ;  tbe  otber  defended  ibe 
flate,  ils  Jiberties,  and  laws,  agalnll  the  conqucrofs 
of  the  world,  and  quitted  the  eartb,  when  he  had  no 
country  left  to  ferve. 

A  wortby  pupil  of  Socrates  would  be  tbe  moil 
virtuous  of  hiscoteniporaries,  ;  a  wortby  Emulator 
of  Cato  would  be  the  greateft.  Tbe  firft  would 
find  bis  happinefs  in  bis  own  virtue;  tbe  fécond 
would  feek  bis  in  tbat  of  ail  mankind.  We  fliould 
beinftrucled  by  tbe  one,  and  led  by  tbe  otber;  and 
this  is  fufficient  to  décide  to  wbich  the  préférence 
is  due  :  for  it  is  impoflible  to  make  a  wbole  nation 
of  pbilofopbersj  but  it  is  not  impoflible  to  make  a 
wbole  peoplebappy. 

]f  wewifh  to  make  a  people  virtuous,  we  muil 
begin  by  infpiring  them  witb  tbe  love  of  tbeir 
country.  Butbow  fhould  tbey  loveir,  if  ibeir  coun- 
try does  not  dillinguifli  them  from  ftrangers,  and 
only  graiits  them  thofe  privilèges  it  can  witbbold 
from  no  one. 

It  would  be  ftill  worfe  if  tbey  did  not  dérive  any 
fecurky  from  civil  laws,  and  tbat  tbeir  property, 

ibelr 
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their  lives,  an(i  their  liberties,  vvere  left  to  the  dif- 
crttion  oi  men  in  power,  without  tlieir  daring  to 
]iave  recourfe  to  the  laws.  Thus  fubmiflTive  to  the 
duties  of  the  civil  power,  and  diprived  of  the  rights 
of  the  ftate  of  nature,  and  prevented  from  employ- 
ing  their  ftrength  in  their  own  defence,  they  would 
fliid  themfelves  in  tlie  vvorfl  fituation  it  is  pofTiMe 
for  a  free  being  to  be  in,  and  tlie  word  country 
to  them  could  ohly  hâve  an  odious  or  ridiculous 
fignification. 


Of 
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Of  Self  Love,  and  the  Love  of  Oiie's 
Seif. 


Wl 


E  muil  not  confouml  felt  love,  with  the  love 
of  one's  felr;  for  they  are  tvvo  pallions  that  ditî'er 
very  much  in  their  nature  and  effecls.  The  love 
of  one's  felf  is  a  natural  fentiment  which  induces 
every  animal  to  take  care  of  its  own  preiervation, 
and  which,  when  directed  in  man  by  reafon,  and 
niodified  by  pity,  produces  humanity  and  virtue. 
Self  love  is  only  a  relative  and  fadtitious  fentiment 
produced  in  fociety,  and  which  pronipts  evtry  one 
to  fet  a  higher  value  upon  hiniielf  than  on  any 
other  perfon,  which  is  tiie  fource  of  ail  thofc  cala- 
mities  which  nieii  inflivfl  on  each  otiier,  and  which 
is  at  the  famé  time  the  true  fource  ot  honour. — 
The  worfl  of  mankind  is  he  who  is  tlie  moll  loli- 
tarv,  and  who  moft  confines  liis  heart  within  his 
own  breall  :  the  hel>,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
man,  who  participâtes  equally  in  the  aireclions  of 
ail  his  fellows.  It  is  much  better  to  love  a  mif- 
trefs,  than  to  be  in  love  with  one's  felf,  and  with 
one's  felf  only.  l'ut  whoever  tenderly  loves  his  re- 
lations 'lis  friends,  his  ccuntry,   and   mankind  in 

gênerai, 
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gênera],  defcenJs  from  the  noble  propriety  of  fo 
well-regulated  a  clifporition,  when  he  gives  way  to 
a  cliforderly  attacîimtnt,  which  muft  often  inter- 
fère with  the  liappinefs  of  the  vvhole  world  befides, 
and  to  which  it  is  preterred. 

The  love  oi  felf,  which  lias  refpecfl  to  ourfelves 
only,  is  fully  gratified,  wiien  ail  our  natural  wants 
are  fatisheJ.  Bv.t  felf  love,  which  is  always 
making  compariions,  neither  i?,  nor  can  he  content, 
l)ecaufe  this  principle,  while  it  préfets  us  to  oîhers, 
neceflarily  requires  aifo  that  others  prefer  them- 
ffc'lves  to  us;  contradi6licns  which  it  is  impofTible 
to  reconcile.  We  fee  then  the  manner  in  which 
the  foft  and  humane  paflîons  fpring  trom  theloveof 
felf,  and  hov/  the  hateful  und  angry  paifions  fpring 
from  felf  love. 

l'hus  it  appears,  that  what  renders  a  man  effen- 
tially  good  is  to  hâve  few  wants,  and  to  make  few 
comparifons  of  one's  lelf  with  others.  The  elTence 
of  wickednefs,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  to  hâve  many 
wants,  and  to  refer  little  to  opinion. 

The  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature  are  not 
founded  on  reafon  alone;  they  hâve  a  wifer  and 
more  lolid  bafe.  The  love  of  tuankind,  drawn 
from  the  love  of  ourfelves,  is  the  fource  of  human 
jullice. 
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E  may  diftinguifîi  in  tlie  fentiment  of  love 
fomething  moral  and  fomething  pliyfical.  Phyfi- 
cal  love  is  tbat  gênerai  defne  which  induces  one 
fex  to  unité  itfelf  to  tlie  other.  floral  love  is 
wliat  d-termines  that  fentirnent,  and  fixes  it 
exclufively  upon  a  fingle  objed,  or  uhich  at 
leafl-  carries  it  towards  the  ohje6l  which  it 
preters  with  a  greater  degree  of  energv.  Tt 
is  therefore  ealy  to  perçoive  that  moral  love  is 
a  faiflitious  fentirnent,  wliich  bas  its  origin  in  fq- 
cial  life,  and  which  lias  heen  celehrated  by  the  wo- 
men  with  a  great  deal  oi  art  and  rare,  in  order  to 
eftablifli  their  empire,  and  to  give  dominion  to 
that  fex  which  ought  to  obey.  VVe  are  more  iii 
love  with  the  création  of  our  imagination  tiian 
that  to  which  we  turn  our  attention.  \i  \\e  could 
fee  the  objefl  of  our  love  exaflly  as  it  is,  love 
would  be  baniflied  from  the  earlh.  W'hen  we 
ceafe  to  love,  the  perfon  we  loved  reniains  the 
famé  as  before,  but  no  longer  ai)pears  fo  to  us. 
The  veil  of  illufion  talls,and  love  vaniflies. 

The  firft   pleafures  of  love  are  always   niyfle- 
rious;  mod-îily  heightens  andconcealsthem.    Our 
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iîrft  mijftrefs  does  not  make  us  bold,  but  timid. 
Totally  abforbed  in  a  ftate  fo  nevv,  the  young  maa 
retreats  to  tafte,  and  trembles  at  the  thoughts  of 
loluig  it.  If  he  be  clamorous,  he  is  neither  paf- 
fjonate  nor  tender,  and  while  he  boafls  he  does  not 
enjoy. 

True  love  is  the  chafleft  of  ail  ties;  its  divine 
fire  refines  al!  our  natural  inclinations,  by  cen- 
tering  them  in  a  fingle  obje(5l  ;  it  iliields  us  froni 
temptations,  and,  if  we  except  this  fmgle  objecSl, 
both  fexes  are  inditFerent  to  each  other. 

Ail  men  are  alike  to  a  woman  who  is  not  in 
love  ;  but  to  lier  who  loves,  there  is  no  man  but 
her  lover — What  do  I  fay  r  Is  a  lover  only  a  man  ? 
Oli  !  he  is  a  being  much  more  fublime — There  is 
no  man  for  her  who  loves — her  lover  is  more;  ail 
the  reil  are  lefs — they  are  the  only  two  of  their  fpe- 
cies — they  do  not  defire  ;  they  love. 

True  love  isalways  modeft,  it  fnatclies  not  fa- 
vours  vvith  audacity;  it  fleals  them  with  timidity. 
Myftery,  filenco,  and  bafhful  modefly,  fliarpen 
and  conceal  its  fwect  tranfports  ;  its  flame,  honour^, 
and  purifies  ail  its  careiles.  Decency  and  honour 
accompany  it  even  in  the  boibm  of  voluptuouf- 
nefs  :  true  love  alone  know  how  to  gratify  defire, 
without  detra6ling  any  tliingfrom  modelty. 

The  real  value  of  pleaiure  is  in  the  heart  which 
gives  it.  A  real  lover  would  find  nothing  but 
pain,  anger  and  delpair^  even  in  the  poiTefllon  of 
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what  lie  lovedj  if  he  did  not  believe  his  love  was 
returned. 

Notwithftanding  abfence,  privations,  and  fears  ; 
notvvithflanding  even  defpair,  ths  powerfui  attrac- 
tions of  two  hearts  towards  one  another  hâve  al- 
ways  a  fecret  pleafure  totally  unknow^n  to  tranquil 
hearts.  It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  love  to  make 
us  fînd  a  pleafure  in  fufFering;  and  true  lovers 
vvould  look  upon  a  ftate  of  indifférence  and  forget- 
fulnefsj  which  might  free  them  from  ail  their  pains, 
as  the  woril:  of  misfortunes. 

Love,  which  levels  every  one,  never  exalts  the 
perfon  ;  it  only  exalts  our  fentiments. 

Men  are  in  gênerai  lefs  confiant  than  wo- 
men,  and  are  foonell  tired  of  fuccefsful  love. 
Woman  forefees  the  inconflancy  of  man,  and 
inakes  herfélf  unhappy.  It  is  this  which  renders 
her  likewife  more  jealous.  When  he  begins  to 
grow  indiffèrent,  flie  takes  as  mucli  pains  to  pleafe 
him  as  he  once  employed  to  pleafe  her — fhè  weeps 
and  humbles  herfelf,  but  feldom  with  the  fume 
fuccefs  ;  afTiduourr.efs  and  attachment  wiu  hearts, 
but  never  regain  them. 

It  is  a  great  foliy  for  women  to  endeavour  to 
give  flability  to  fo  frivolous  and  tranfient  a  paffion 
as  love.  Everv  thing  in  nature  changes,  and  is  in 
continuai  fluctuation,  auvl  yet  women  want  to  in- 
fpire  durable  fiâmes.  What  right  hâve  they  to 
expefl  to  be  belovcd  tc-day,  bccaufe  they  vvere  fo 
1  yefler- 
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yeflerdav  ?  Let  them  preferve  the  famé  face,  the 
famé  âge,  the  fameliumour;  let  them  be  always 
the  famé,  and  we  will  always  love  them — that  is,  if 
we  can.     But  to  be  for  ever  changing,  and   fliil 
expecSl    to  be    beloved,   is  only   defiring  that  we 
fliould  ceafe  every  moment  to  love  them  ;  this  is 
not  feeking  confiant    heaits,   but  fuch   as  are   as 
changeable  as  their  own.     The  pi6lure  of  true  fe- 
licity  is  no  longer  pleafing  to  men.     A  corruption 
of  manners  has  not  lefs  depraved  their  taile  than 
their  hearts;  they   no    longer  know  how  to  feel 
what  is  afFe6ting,  nor  perceive  that  which  is  ami- 
able— You,  who  to  paint  voluptuoufnefs,  never  re- 
prefent  any  thing  but  happy  lovers  revelling  in  the 
bofom  of  delight — how  imperfeél   ftill  are  your 
pidures  !  You   only  paint  the  grofeft  half.     The 
moft  pleafing  tintsof  voluptuoufnefs  are  left  out — 
Oh!  you  hâve  never  feen  a  young  couple,  united 
under  happy  aufpices,  leaving  the  nuptial  bed,  and 
carrying  at  once,  in  their  languiflîing  and  charte 
looks,  the  intoxication  of  the  tender  pleafures  they 
hâve  tafted,  the  amiable  fecurity  of  innocence,  and 
the  charming  affurance  of  fpending   together  the 
rèft  of  their  lives  :  this  is  the  mort  ravifliing  objeft 
which  can  be  oiFered  to  the  heart  of  man  ;  this   is- 
the  true  pidlure  of  pleafure;  you  hâve  feen   it  a 
thoufand  times  without  knowing  it;    your   har- 
dened  hearts  are  no  longer /forn.ed  to  love  it« 
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Icannot  conceive  why  fo  little  refpecl  is  paid  to 
tlie  ladie-s  that  they  fhouîd  be  fo  inceflantly  ad- 
drefled  with  inllpid  and  gallant  dilcourfes,  infult- 
ing,  and  impertinent— compliments  which  do  not 
even  wear  the  face  of  fincerity.  To  affront  them 
with  fuch  évident  lies  is  plainly  telling  them,  that 
they  iînd  no  ôbliging  truths  to  fay  to  them.  That 
love  Ihould  be  deluded  by  the  imaginary  qualifies 
of  the  objecl:  beloved,  happensbut  toc  often.  But 
what  has  ail  this  nonienfical  gihberilh  to  do  with 
love  :  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  it  do  the  famé  indif- 
ferently  toevery  woman,  and  would  be  very  much 
vexed,  if  \ve  were  to  believe  them  ferioufly  In  love 
\vith  any  one.  But  they  fureîy  nced  not  be  cneafy 
about  this  matter,  for  vve  fliould  hâve  flrange  ideas 
of  love  to  believe  them  capable  of  it  ;  for  nothing 
is  fo  diftant  from  love  as  gallantry. 

From  what  I  can  perceive  of  the  nature  of  this 
terrible  paffion,  of  its  wnnderings,  perplexities, 
palpitations,  tranlports,  warm  expreffions,  more 
than  énergie  fjience,  and  inexpreffible  looks,  which 
their  timidity  renders  rafli,  and  which  fhews  their 
defiresby  their  fears,  I  nm  of  opinion,  that  ifafter 
fuch  véhément  languageas  this,  a  lover  fliould  hap- 
pen  to  fay  but  once  to  his  miftrefs,  I  love  you,  flie 
would  anfwer  in  a  paHion,  you  no  longer  love  me, 
and  would  banifn  him  her  prefence  for  ever. 

True  love  is  a  confuming  fire,  which  carries  ils 

heat  inro  otiier  fentin)ents,  and  animâtes  them  with 
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new  vigour.     This  is  the  reafon  thnt  love  is  faid  to 
hâve  made  heroes. 

The  moment  of  pofleffion  is  the  crifis  of  love. 

The  moft  formidable  enemy  to  the  duration  of 
love  is  the  want  of  difficulties  to  combat,  and  the 
necefTity  of  fupporting  itfelf.  Never  vi-as  love 
able  to  fuftain  this  trial. 

True  love  has  this  advantage  as  well  as  virtue— - 
that  it  fully  compenfates  of  itfelf  ail  the  facrifice»- 
that  \ve  make  to  ir,  and  that  we  find  h  pleafure  in 
the  facrifices  which  we  impofe  on  ourfelves,  eveii 
in  the  refleétion  of  what  they  eofl  us,  and  in  the 
motive  which  prompted  us  tomake  them. 

When  we  find  it  impoflîble  to  enjoy  reciprocal 
love,  to  feek  onr  happinefs  in  that  of  the  objecSl  be- 
loved,  is  ail  the  confolation  which  is  îeft  to  a  hope- 
lefs  pafîîon.  Love  lofes  its  greateft  charm  whea 
abandoned  by  honour;  to  know  its  real  value,  it  !s 
requifite  that  the  heart  fhould  delight  in  it,  and  ele- 
vate  us  as  well  as  thebeloved  obje6l. 

If  you  take  away  the  idea  of  perfe6^Ion,  you 
deftroy  enthufiafm;  if  you  take  away  efteem,  you 
deftroy  love.  How  can  a  woman  honour  a  man 
who  dilhonours  himfelf  ?  And  how  can  a  man  love 
a  woman  who  has  not  been  afliamed  to  abandon 
herfelf  to  a  vile  corrupter  ?  They  would  foon  mu- 
tually  defpife  each  other,  and  love  would  be  to 
them  but  a  fhameful  commerce.  They  will  hâve 
loft  their  honour,  but  not  found  happinefs.  Wô 
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are  nofwithout  pleafure,  while  we  flill  love.  The 
idea  of  fatiated  love  is  more  unlupportable  to  a 
îender  heart,  than  unfortunate  love;  and  to  feel  a 
diiouil  towards  what  we  pcfief?,  is  a  hundred  tlmes 
■worfe  than  to  feel  a  regret  for  what  we  hâve  lofl. 

Love  cannot  exiil  without  a  return,  at  leaft  not 
long.  Thofe  partions  that  nieet  wlth  no  return, 
and  which  are  laid  to  make  fo  many  milerable  he- 
ings,  are  only  founded  on  the  l'enfes  ;  if  Ibme  of 
them  ever  reach  the  heart,  it  is  by  falfc  aïïinities, 
by  which,  hov^'ever,  weare  not  long  deceived.  Sen- 
lual  love  cannot  dirpenfe  with  polTefllon,  and  is  cx- 
tinguifhed  by  it.  True  love  cannot  difpenfe  with 
the  poffciTion  of  the  heart,  and  lafls  as  long  as  the 
relations  and  qualities  which  created  it.  When 
thefe  are  chimerical,  it  lafts  as  long  as  the  illufion 
which  created  it. 

'  There  is  no  paffion  vi'liich  caufes  fo  flrong  an  11- 
,  lufion  as  love  ;  we  conftrue  its  violence  into  a  fign 
of  its  duration.  The  heart.  overflowing  with  fo 
tender  a  fentinient,  cjitends  it  to  tiie  future;  and 
while  this  love  lafts,  we  think  that  it  never  will 
hâve  an  end.  But,  on  the  contiarv,  it  is  confumed 
by  its  own  ardour.  It  decays  wiih  vouth,  it  va- 
niflies  with  beauty,  and  with  old  âge;  and  there 
never  w^as,  fince  the  création  of  the  world,  two 
grey-headed  lovers  who  fighcd  for  one  another. 

We  muft  expefl  our  admiration  to  ceafe  loonei 
or  later;  and  whenevsr  that    happens,   the    idol 
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which  \ve  adored  vaniflies,  and  we  reciprocally  fee 
each  other  as  we  really  are,  and  vve  feek  with 
aftonifhment  for  the  objedl  of  our  love  ;  but  wheu 
our  fearch  becomes  vain,  and  we  find  it  impoffible 
to  meet  witli  ir,  we  become  fretful  toWards  that 
which  remains,  and  our  imagination  often  repre- 
fents  it  as  deformed,  as  it  had  embellifhed  it  before. 
1  hère  are  few  people,  fays  Rochfaucault,  who  are 
not  aihamed  of  having  loved  one  another,  when 
thut  love  ceafes.  If  fatiated  love  exhauft  the  foui, 
love  that  bas  been  fubdued  gives  ît,  with  a  confci- 
oufnefs  of  viflory,  a  new  élévation,  and  a  more 
lively  fenfe  of  ail  that  is  great  and  heautiful. 

Love,  fo  far  from  beingtobe  bought,  is  infallibly 
deftroyed  by  nioney.  Whoever  pays,  were  he  the 
moft  amiable  ofmen,  from  that  very  reafon,  cannot 
longbe  bcloved.  Fie  vvill  foon  pay  for  another,  or 
rather  another  will  be  purclinfed  with  bis  money— r 
and  in  this  double  connection,  formed  by  intereft 
atid  debauchery,  deftitute  of  love  or  honour,  and 
devoid  of  any  real  pleafure,  the  greedy,  faithlefs, 
and-miferabie  woman,  treated  by  him  who  re- 
ceives,  as  flie  treats  the  fool  thaï  bellows,  thus  re~ 
niains  quiet  towards  both. 

1  he  man  that  faid  I  poffefs  Lais,  wltliout  her 
pofî'efîlng  me,  made  ufe  of  a  filly  expreflion.  Pof- 
fefTion  is  nothing,  unlefs  it  be  reciprocal;  it  is  at 
moft  the  pofîeflion  of  the  fex,  but  not  of  the  indi- 
vidual  ;  therefore,  where  the  morality  of  love  does 
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hot  exifl,  why  do  we  make  fo  great  a  fufs  ahout 
the  refl  :  that  is  eafily  found,  and  a  carter,  in  that 
jefpe6l,  is  happier  than  the  wealthieft  man, 

Away  with  that  bafe  man  who  traffics  for  a 
Jheart,  and  renders  love  mercenary  !  It  is  he  who 
covers  the  earth  with  ail  the  crimes  that  originate 
from  debauchery.  For  how  jfhould  the  woman, 
\vho  fufFers  herfelf  once  to  be  purchafed,  not  be  aî- 
ways  to  be  bo\3ght  ?  And  whicli  l's  moft,  the  au- 
thor  of  her  mifery,  and  the  difgrace  flie  foon  fciHs 
intot  the- brute  who  ufes  her  ill  when  fîie  is  fallen, 
or  the  wretch  whofirft  led  hèr  into  evil,  by  fetting 
a  piice  cîi  her  vjrtuè? 
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of   loyers. 
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Bold,  forwarcl,  and  intriguing  woman,  who 
only  knows  how  to  allure  her  lovers  by  coquetry, 
and  preferve  them  by  her  faveurs,  makes  them  obey 
like  flaves  on  fervile  and  trifling  occafions  :  in  im- 
portant and  grave  matters  ûie  has  no  power  over 
them.  But  the  woman  at  once  chafle,  amiable, 
and  wife;  Ihe  who  forces  her's  to  refpecSt  herj  ihe 
who  pofTeiîès  referve  and  raodefly,  ùie,  in  a  word, 
who  fuflains  love  by  efteem,  fends  them  vvith  a 
nod  to  the  end  of  th.e  world,  to  battle,  to  glory, 
to  death,  or  wherever  /lie  pleafes.  I  think  ihat 
this  empirais  noble  and  wbrthy  to  be  purchafed. 

Brantôme,  fays,  that  in  the  tiine  of  Francis  î, 
a  young  perfon  having  a  talkative  lover,  impofed 
him  an  abfolute  and  uniimited  filence,  wbich  he 
kept  fo  faithfully  for  tvvo  whole  years,  that  every 
body  thought  he  was  become  dumb  thrcugh  illnefs. 
One  day  in  a  large  company  his  millrefs  who  'Aas 
not  knovvn  to  be  fuch,  for  in  thofe  times  love  and 
courtfhip  were  kept  fecret,  boafted  that  fhe  would 
cure  him  immediately,  and  did  it  with  the  fjngîe 
Word,  Ipeak.  Is  there  not  a  greatnefs  and  éléva- 
tion in  this  kind  of  love.  What  coulJ  the  philo- 
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fophy  of  Pythagoras,  with  ail  its  oftentation  hâve 
done  greater  than  this?  What  woman  now  a  days 
could  rely  upon  a  fimilar  filence  for  a  fingle  day, 
where  ilie  to  repay  it  with  the  utmoft  price  Jfhe  can 
put  upon  it  ? 

Do  tvvo  lovers  love  one  another?  no,  you,  and 
I,  are  profcribed  words  in  their  language — They 
are  no  longer  two,  they  are  one.  Lovers  hâve  a 
thoufand  vvays  of  fweetening  abfence,  and  of 
bringing  thenifeives  together  in  a  moment.  Their 
attra6\ion  kno\v,s  net  the  law  of  diilance,  they 
would  touch  one  another  at  the  very  extremities 
of  the  w^orld,  they  even  fee  one  another  oftener 
when  parted,  than  when  they  vifit  eacli  other 
every  day,  for  fo  foon  as  either  of  them  are  alone, 
fo  foon  they  are  both  together. 

Inconftancy  and  love  are  incompatible:  the  lover 
who  changes,  does  not  really  change,  he  either 
begins  or  ceafes  to  love.  The  lover  who  extols  in 
his  miflrefs  imaginary  perfections,  really  fées  them, 
fuch  as  he  reprefents  them  ;  he  does  not  lie  in  tel- 
ling  lies — He  flatters  without  debafing  himfelf — 
and   we   may    at   leafl   efleem,    without  beheving 

As  the  idolator  enriches  with  the  treafures  which 
he  efleems  the  objeft  of  his  adoration,  and  déco- 
râtes upon  the  altar,  tlie  God  whom  he  adores, 
the  lover,  not  conle.nted  with  fceing  his  mifirefs  per- 
fedV,  is  incelTantly  endeavouring  lo  add  new  orna- 
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ments,  vrhich  flie  does  not  want,  to  charm  feiin. 
But  he  finds  it  neceflary  to  decorate  her'  it  is  a 
new  homage  which  he  imagines  he  is  paying  her  : 
It  is  a  new  intereft  whîch  he  pays  for  the  plealure 
of  looking  at  her.  He  feems  to  think  that  every 
thing  is  mifplaced,  which  is  not  employed  m  a4orn- 
ing  her  extrême  beauty. 
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Of  Friends   and  Frlendfhip. 
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E  can  neither  purchafe  a  friend  nor  a  mif- 
trefs.  We  hâve  not  lofl  every  thing  on  earth,  wheii 
we  find  a  faithful  friend. 

A  good  man  will  never  hâve  a  better  friend  than 
his  wife. 

A  heart  full  of  a  fentiment  that  overflows,  loves 
to  difclofe  itfelf,  and  from  the  want  of  a  miftrefs 
arifes  that  of  a  friend. 

Affe(Slion,  but  never  friendfliip,  may  fubfift  vvith- 
out  a  return.  Friendfliip  is  an  exchange  and  a 
contra£l  hke  others,  but  it  is  the  mofl  refined. 
The  Word  friend,  bas  no  other  corrélative  than 
itfelf.  Any  man  who  is  not  bis  friend's  friend,  is 
mofl  certainly  a  cheat — For  it  isonly  by  veturning, 
or  feigning  to  return,  friendfliip  that  we  can  ob- 
tain  it. 

Nothing  bas  fo  great  a  power  over  the  human 
heart,  as  the  voice  of  friendfhip  when  properly  un- 
derftood,  for  we  know  that  it  never  fpeaks  to  us 
but  for  our  intereft.  We  may  believe  that  a  friend 
is  miAaken,  but  not  that  he  purpofely  deceives  us — 
fometimes  we  refifl  his  counfels,  but  we  never 
defpife  them. 

We 
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We  may  fufFer  thofe  people  who  are  IndifFerent 
to  us,  to  entertain  what  ideas  they  pleafe.  but  it  is 
a  crime  to  allow  a  friend  to  make  a  merit  of  what 
we  hâve  net  done  for  him. 

It  is  not  good  that  a  man  fhould  ftand  alone. 
Human  fouis,  in  order  to  difplay  their  whole 
powers,  and  to  rife  to  their  juft  value,  muft  be 
united  ;  and  the  united  force  of  friends,  like  the 
ftratagems  of  an  artifîcial  lover,  is  incomparably 
greater  than  the  fum  of  their  particular  flrength. 
Divine  friendfhip  !  there  is  thy  glory, 

The  communications  of  friendfhip  are  withheld 
before  any  witnefs  whatever.  There  are  a  thoufand 
fecrets  that  three  friends  flaould  know,  and  that  can 
only  bè  told  two  by  two. 

AH  the  charms  of  the  fociety  which  fubfjfts 
betvveen  true  friends,  is  in  that  free  difclofure  of 
the  heart,  which  communicates  every  l'entiment 
and  every  thought,  and  which  makes  every  one, 
feeling  himfelf  fuch  as  he  ought  to  be,  fliew  him- 
felf  to  ail  fuch  as  he  really  is.  Suppofe  for  a  mo- 
ment fome  fecret  intrigue,  fome  connexion  that 
muft  not  be  known,  fome  caufe  for  referve  and 
myftery  :  that  very  moment  a!l  the  pleafure  of 
feeing  one  another  vaniflies,  they  are  conftrained 
when  together,  they  fhun  each  other,  and  when 
they  meet,  they  would  wifh  to  flee  ;  circura- 
fpe<5tion  and  décorum  produce  diftafte  and  diftruft  ; 

how 
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how  is  it  pôflîble  to  love  for  a  long  time  thofe  of 
whom  we  are  afraid. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  converfation  of  friends  is  never 
exhaufted.  It  is  true  the  tongue  furnifhes  an  eafy 
prattle  to  weak  attachments.  But,  oh,  friend- 
flîip!  Thou  lively  and  celeftial  fentiment,  what 
difcourfes  are  worthy  thee?  What  tongue  dares  be 
thy  interpréter?  Never  can  what  we  iay  to  our 
friand  be  equal  to  what  we  feel  wlien  by  his  fide: 
Great  God  !  how  much  more  forcibly  dots  a 
fqueeze  of  the  hand,  an  animated  look,  an  aiFec- 
tionate  embrace,  and  the  figh  whicli  follows  it, 
fpeak,  and  how  infipid  is  the  firfl  word  which  is 
uttered  after  ail  this  ! 

Silence,  the  fiate  fuited  to  contemplation,  is  one 
of  the  greateft  enjoyments  of  men  of  feeling — 
But  the  importunate  prevent  them  from  tafting 
it,  and  friends  want  to  be  alone,  to  be  able  to  fay 
nothing  at  their  eafe.  They  would  wifh  to  re- 
tire, as  it  wercj  into  one  another;  the  leaO.  interrup- 
tion is  mortifying,  the  leafl  reAraint  infupportable 
—If  the  heart  fometimes  carries  a  word  to  the 
mouth,  it  is  fo  pleafant  to  be  able  to  utter  it  with 
freedom  !  It  feems  as  if  we  dare  not  think  what 
we  dare  not  as  freely  fpeak,  and  as  if  the  prefence 
of  one  ftranger  laid  a  reftraint  upon  fouis,  that 
would  otherwife  underftandoneanother  fo  well. 

The  communication  of  our  hearts  impreflès 
melancholy,  with  an  inexprefîible  foftnefs  and  ten- 
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deniefs/which  joy  does  not  poflèfs;  and  friendfliip 
has  been  particularly  given  to  the  unfortunate,  for 
a  comfort  in  tlieir  misfortunes,  and  a  confolation 
under  ail  their  fufFerings. 

What  additional  force  the  voice  of  a  friend  gives 
to  the  arguments  of  a  wife  man  ? 

In  a  very  intimate  fociety,  themanners  and  cha- 
raélers  become  alike  ;  friends  in  blending  their  fouis, 
blend  iikewife  their  mannerof  thinking,  of  feeling, 
and  of  fpeaking. 

lU-timed  confolatlons  ferve  only  to  fliarpen  vio- 
lent affli6lions.  Coolncfs  and  indiiFerence  find 
words  ;  but  fadnefs  and  filence  are  the  true  lan- 
gunge  of  friend/liip. 

We  may  repulfe  blovvs  that  are  aimed  at  us  by 
the  hands  of  our  enemies,  but  when  we  fee  our 
friends  holding  a  daggeramongft  the  aflirffins — there 
is  no  refource,  but  to  hide  our  faces, 

There  are  fome  circumfpedl  friends  who,  fear- 
ful  of  getting  into  trouble,  refufe  their  advice  on 
difficult  occafions,  and  whofe  referve  increafes  with 
the  danger  of  their  friends  :  but  real  friendihip 
knows  nothing  of  thefe  timid  précautions. 

A  rich  or  great  man  has  no  true  friend,  but  fuch 
as  are  not  the  dupes  of  nppearances,  and  who  pity 
morethanenvy  him,  notwithilanding  his  profperity. 

What  is  it  that  renders  friendfhip  fo  cool,  and 
fo  unflable  amongll  women,  evenbetween  thofe  who 
are  capable  of  loving  ?  It  is  the  empire  of  beauty 
and  tlie  iealoury  of  conqueAs. 

SEN- 


SENTIMENT. 

XxLL  becomes  fentiment  in  the  heartof  a  man  of 
feeling.  The  whole  univerfe  ofFcrs  him  only  fub- 
je6ls  of  tendernefs  and  gratitude.  He  every  where 
perceives  the  beneficent  hand  of  Providence.  He 
eolleéls  his  gifts  in  the  produ6lions  of  the.  earth. 
He  fées  his  table  covered  by  his  cares.  He  il^eeps 
fecure  under  his  proteé^ion,  and  awakes  in  peace. 
He  feels  his  lefTons  in  his  misfortunes,  and  his  fa- 
veurs in  his  profperity.  AU  the  blelîings  enjoyed 
by  thofe  who  are  dear  to  him,  are  fo  many  new 
fubje6ts  of  adoration.  If  the  God  of  the  univerfe 
efcapes  his  feeb'e  eyes,  he  fées  every  where  the 
common  father  of  men.  Thus  to  honour  his  fu- 
prenae  gifts,  is  it  not  ferving  in  the  beft  manner 
poffible  the  Infinité  Beingi* 

O  fentiment  !  foft  life  of  the  foui,  where  is  the 
heart  of  iron  that  thou  haiï  never  touched  ?  Where 
is  that  unfortunate  mortal  from  whom  thou  never 
forcedfl  a  tear  i"  The  fcenes  ot  joy  and  pleafure 
which  produce  the  vivacity  of  fentiment,  exhauft 
nnture  for  a  moment,  only  to  re-animaie  hcr  wilh 
new  vigour.  They  are  never  dangerous.  In  pro- 
portion as  vve  advance  in  years,  every  fentiment  is 
conceutrated  ;  we  lofe  every  day  fomtthing  that  hath 

been 
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been  dear  to  us,  and  we' replace  it  no  more.  Tlias 
we  (lie  gradually,  till  loving  at  lafl  but  ourfeives, 
we  ceafe  to  feel  and  to  live,  before  we  ceafe  to 
exift.  But  a  feeling  heart  fliields  itfelf  with  ail 
its  might  againft  this  anticipated  deatli.  When 
the  cold  begins  at  extremities,  it  draws  around  it 
ail  its  natural  beat.  The  more  it  lofes,  the  more 
it  attatches  itfelf  to  that  which  is  left.  And  it  in  a 
manner  adlîeres  to  the  laft  objed  by  the  ties  of  ail 
the  reft. 


Of 
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Of  Humanity  and  Benincence. 

iVi.  AN'3  he  humane— thls  is  your  fîrft  Juty.  Be 
fo  towards  ail  ranks,  ail  âges,  and  to  every  thing 
that  is  not  a  flranger  to  maii.  What  is  wililom 
without  humanity  ?  The  opportunity  of  making 
men  happy,  is  lefs  fréquent  than  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  :  the  panifliment  of  once  negledling  it,  is 
never  to  meet  with  it  again  ;  and  the  ufe  vve  make 
of  it  leaves  us  an  eternal  fentlment  of  fatisfadlion 
or  repentance. 

It  is  not  only  money  that  the  unfortunate  want  :• 
They  are  iJle  benefafiors  who  know  only  how  to 
do  good  with  their  purfe.  Comforts,  counfels, 
cares,  frientls  and  proteélion,  are  fo  many  refourccs 
which  pity  leaves,  in  default  of  riches,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  indigent.  Some  are  only  opprefTed  for 
want  of  a  method  of  making  their  complaints 
known.  Thematter  of  uneafincfs,  is,  perhaps  aword 
which  ihey  cannot  fpeak,  a  reafon  which  they 
know  not  how  to  explain,  or  the  door  of  a  great 
man  which  they  cannot  enter.  The  intrepid  fup- 
port  of  difinterefted  virtue,  is  fufficient  to  remove 
a  number  of  obAacles  ;  and  the  éloquence  of  an 
honefl  man  may  frighten  tyrrainy  in  the  full  plé- 
nitude 
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nltude  of  its  power.  If  y  ou  woiiIJ  be  really  a 
man,  learn  to  humble  yourfelf;  humanity,  like 
pure  and  wliolefome  water,  fertilizes  the  îovr 
grounds:  it  always  feeks  its  level,  and  fliuns  the 
dry  rocks  which  threaten  the  country,  and  aftord 
only  an  hurtful  Hiade,  or  a  fplendour  that  lerves 
only   to  ech'pfe,  and  crufh  their  neighbours. 

It  is  only  the  continr^I  exercife  of  benefîcence 
that  can  guard  the  beil  hearts  fiom  the  contagion 
of  the  amhitious  :  a  tender  iiitetefl  in  the  inisfor- 
tunes  of  others,  aids  us  in  difcovering  their  fource, 
and  in  guarding  againft  thofe  vices  which  hâve  pro- 
ducedthem. 

If  heaven  ever  deigns  to  grant  any  human  fup- 
plications,  it  is  not  thofe  which  flattery  and  bafe- 
nefs  ex  tort  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  they  praife, 
but  thofe  which  a  fimple  and  grateful  heart  befpeak 
in  fecret.  This  is  the  incenfe  grateful  to  a  bene- 
ficent  foui. 

A  benetîcent  man  but  very  indifFerently  gratifies 
bis  inclinations  in  the  midft  of  towns,  where  he 
fînds  few  objedls  on  wliich  to  exert  his  zeal,  but 
plotters  and  fcoundrels.  It  vvould  be  as  difficult  for  a 
feeling  and  beneficent  foui  to  be  happy  in  the  fight 
of  milery,  as  for  an  upright  man  to  preferve  his 
vil  tue  always  unfullied  in  the  midft  ofreprobates. 

A  foui  of  this  flamp  fetls  not  that  barbarous 
pity,  which  is  fatisfîed  with  turning  away  from 
the  miferies  it  might  alleviate — It  feeks  them  out 

for 
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for  ihe  pleafure  of  relieving  them.  It  is  the  ex- 
iftence  and  not  the  fight  of  mifery  which  torments 
it.  It  does  not  reft  fatisfied  with  tlie  ohjects  not 
being  prefent  :  it  is  requifite  for  its  peace,  tliat 
there  fhould  be  none,  at  leaft  near  it,  for  it  would 
be  unreafonable  to  make  its  happinefs  dépendant  up- 
on  that  of  ail  mankind. 

No  good  man  can  evçf  boafl  of  leifure,  as  long 
as  there  is  good  'o  be  done,  a  country  to  ferve,  and 
the  unfcrtunate  to  comfort. 

The  firft  wants,  or  at  beft  thofe  which  are  the 
mofl  fenfible,  are  thofe  of  a  beneficent  heart  ;  and 
fo  long  as  there  are  any  in  want  of  common  necef- 
l'ules,  wiiat  honefl  man  h«s  a  fupeifluity  ? 

It  is  only  the  unfortunate  who  feel  the  value  of 
beneficent  fouis. 


Of 
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Of  Nature  and  Habit. 

ATURE,  vvearetokl,  is  only  habit — whatdces 
this  mean"  ?  Are  there  not  habits  wliich  are  only 
contra6ied  by  force,  and  vvhich  never  ftifle  na- 
ture. 3uch,  for  example,  is  the  habit  of  plants, 
which  are  |)revented  for  a  time  from  growing  ver- 
tically.  The  plant  reflored  to  liberty,  retains  the 
inclination  which  we  hâve  forced  it  to  take.  But 
this  lias  not  made  the  fap  of  the  plant  change  its 
primitive  direction,  and  if  it  continues  to  vegetate, 
itbecomes  vertical  again.  It  is  juft  the  famé  with 
the  inclinations  of  man.  So  long  as  we  remain  in 
thè  famé  ftate,  we  may  preferve  thofe  inclinations 
which  are  the  refult  of  habit,  and  which  are  the 
l:'aft  natural  to  us — But  fo  foon  as  we  change  that 
iltuation,  habit  ceafes  and  nature  recurs.  Educa- 
tion is  certainly  nothing  more  than  habit.  Are 
there  not  people  who  lofe  and  forget  their  éduca- 
tion, and  others  who  preferve  it  ^  From  whence 
proceeds  this  différence?  If  we  muft:  confine  the 
word  nature  to  habits  that  are  conformable  to  ic, 
we  may  fpare  this  fuftian. 

We  are  born  with  fenfibility,  and  we  are  afïedled 
from  our  birth  in  various  ways,  by  the  objed\s  that 
furround  us.     So  foon  as  we  become  confcious  of 

our 
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our  fenfations,  we  are  difpofed  to  feek  or  flee  from 
the  obje6ls  which  produce  them,  juft  as  they  are 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  to  us,  jull  as  we  tînd 
a  congruity  or  incongruity  betvveen  ourfelves 
and  tliefe  cbjedts,  and  laftly,  according  to  the 
judgemeut  we  form  of  them,  from  tlie  idea  of 
happinefs  and  perfeélion  which  reafon  gives  us. 
Thefe  difpofitions  are  extended  and  ftrengthened, 
in  proportion  as  we  become  more  fenfible  and  en- 
Jightened.  But  being  under  the  influence  of  habit, 
they  are  more  or  lefs  modiiîed,  according  to 
our  opinions.  Before  this  modification  takes  place, 
they  are  in  us  what  I  call  nature. 

The  charms  of  habit  arife  from  tlie  floth 
which  is  natural  to  man.  And  this  floth  in- 
creafes  the  more  we  yield  to  it.  We  find  a  much 
greater  facility  in  doing  any  thing  the  fécond  time 
than  the  firft.  The  road  being  already  beaten  be- 
comes  eafier  to  follow.  Thus  w»obferve,  that  the 
power  of  habit  opérâtes  very  powerfully  on  old 
men,  and  indolent  peopîe,  and  very  little  on 
young  and  active  people.  It  is  a  regimen  good 
only  for  weak  minds,  and  enfeebles  them  more  and 
more  every  day.  '1  lie  only  habit  ufetul  to  chil- 
dren,  is  that  of  fubmitting  without  difficulty 
to  the  neceflîty  of  things.  And  the  only  habit 
ufeful  to  man  is  that  of  fubmitting  without 
pain  to  the  diâates  of  reafon.  AU  other  habits 
are  a  vice. 

Of 
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Oï     V    I    C    E. 

XVlDTCULE  is  tbe  favourite  arm  of  vice,  and 
by  eradicating,  from  the  bottom  of  ourhearts,  the 
refpeifl  whicb  is  due  to  virtue,  it  extinguifhes  the 
love  \ve  bave  for  it. 

Soaie  people  bbifb  at  being  thougbt  modeft,  and 
become  bold  through  fliame  ;  and  this  falfe  {hame 
corrupts  more  good  bearts,  tban  bad  inclinations. 
It  is  tbe  fiift  introducer  of  vice  into  a  virtuous 
beart,  ftifles  tbe  voice  of  coafcience  by  public  cla- 
ftîour,  and  repreffes  tbe  courage  of  doing  a  good 
a6lion  tbrougb  a  dread  of  cenfure. 

Tbus  we  infenfibly  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  fub- 
dued,  for  fear  of  being  tbouglit  ridiculous  ;  and  we 
would  fooner  brave  a  bundred  dangers  tban  one 
ftroke  of  raillery.  But  wliat  is  ibis  relu£lance 
wbicb  makes  tberalleiies  of  people  wbofe  efleem 
is  of  no  value,  of  fo  much  confequence  ? 

Could  we  fufficienlly  difplay  tbe  futility  of  vice, 
bovv  mucb  would  it  appear  to  be  difappointed  wben 
it  basattainedall  itswifbes!  Wby  this  barbarous  in- 
clination to  corrupt  innocence,  and  to  niake  a  viétini 
of  a  young  créature  wbom  we  ought  to  proteél,  but 
wbom,  by  this  firft  flep,  v.e  plunge  into   an  ever- 
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lafting  abyfs  of  mifery,  from  whence  flie  nevercan 
émerge  while  fhe  lives  ?  It  arifes  from  nothing  but 
brutality,  vanity,  and  foJly  :  nor  is  it  a  natural 
pleafure;  it  exifts  only  in  opinion,  and  in  the  vileft 
of  opinions,  becaufe  it  makes  us  defpife  ourfelves. 
He  who  is  confcious  of  being  the  worft  of  men, 
is  afraid  of  acomparifon  with  others,  who  wiflies  to 
pafs  firft,  in  order  to  aj^pear  the  lefs  odiouf. 

Let  us  fee  whether  thofe  Who  bave  the  greateffc 
avidity  forthis  imaginary  pleafure  are  ever  amiable 
voung  people,  capable  ot  pleafing,  and  who 
would  be  more  exculable  in  being  nice  ?  Xo,  the 
man  who  has  the  advantage  of  a  good  perfon, 
merir,  and  fenfibility,  is  not  afraid  of  being  proved 
by  his  miftrefs  :  with  a  juil:  confidence  he  vvill  fay 
to  her:  You  are  acquainted  with  pleafures  ;  no 
matter.  My  heart  promifes  you  fome  that  you 
hâve  never  tafted.  But  an  old  fatyr,  worn  out 
with  debaucbery,  divefled  of  every  thing  that  can 
rendcr  him  agreeable,  totally  devoid  of  delicacy  or 
confideration,  incapable  and  unworthy  of  pleafing 
anv  womanwhoknowshowtodiftinguiihan  amiable 
perfon,  perfuades  himfelf  that  he  iliall  fupply  ail 
thefedeficiencies  withan  innocent  young  wonian,by 
'anticipatingexperience,andexcit;ingthefirfi;emotion 
of  fenfe.  His  lait  hope  is  to  pleale  her  by  novelty. 
This  is  inconteftably  the  fecret  motive  of  his  fancy 
— but  he  is  deceived  in  his  fooliih  attempt.     This 

famé 
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famé  nature  never  fails  to  claim  lier  rights.  Every 
woman  who  fells  herfelf,  hath  furrendered  herfelf 
before  to  her  own  choice,  and  hath  raade  the  com- 
parifon  which  he  feared  ;  he  therefore  buys  an  ima- 
ginary  pleafure,  and  is  not  the  lefs  hated  for  it. 


Vol.  I.  P  Oi 
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Of     INGRATITUDE. 


I 


NGRATITUDE  vvould  be  lefs  fréquent,  if 
interefted  benefits  vvere  lefs  common  :  it  is  fo  na* 
tural  a  fentiment  to  love  thofe  who  do  us  good. 
Ingratitude  is  not  natural  to  t'he  heart  of  man,  al- 
though  interefl  is.  Thofe  who  receive  obhgations 
are  much  feldomer  ungrateful  than  thofe  who  con- 
fer  them  are  interefted.  If  you  fell  me  your  gifts, 
I  fhall  bargain  for  the  price.  But  if  you  feign  to 
give,  in  order  to  fell  afterwardson  yourown  tenns, 
you  commit  a  fraud  —  The  heart  receives  laws 
only  from  itfelf  ;  by  trying  to  cliain  it,  you  fet  it 
at  liberty  ;  to  fufFer  it  to  remain  free,  is  the  moft 
eftedtual  way  of  confining  it  in  chains. 

Do  we  ever  fînd  that  a  man,  when  forgotten  by 

his  benefadlor,  forgets  him  ?    On  the  contrary,  he 

fpeaks  of  him    al  way  s  with    pleafure.     He  never 

thinks  of  him  but  with  afie6lion.     K  he  foids  an 

opportunity  of  fliewing  him  by  fome  unexpe6ted 

fervices,  that  he  remembers  his,  with   what   in- 

terior  pleafure  he  then  fatisfies  his  gratitude  !  With 

what  joy   does  he  make   himfelf  known  !    With 

what    tranfports   he    tells  him,   now  my   turn  is 

corne  !  This  is  the  voice  of  nature.     Never  did  a 

real  bcnefit  make  an  ungrateful  man. 

I  Of 
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Of     J  É  A  L  O  U  S  Y. 


J 


EALOUSY  in  love  feems  to  be  fo  near  akin 
to  nature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  does 
not  proceed  from  it.  It  is,  however,  inconteflible, 
that  the  averfion  wc  feel  towards  every  thing 
which  difturbs  and  combats  our  pleafures,  is  a  na- 
tural  émotion,  and  that,  to  a  certain  degree, the 
defire  of  pofleffing  excluûvely  the  obje£l  of  our 
afFe6lions  is  likewife  natural. 

Jealoufy  with  us  has  its  fource  in  the  focial 
paflîons,  more  than  in  a  primitive  inftindl.  In  al- 
moft  ail  the  conneiSions  of  gallantry  the  lover 
hâtes  his  rivais  much  more  than  he  loves  his  mif- 
trefs.  If  he  be  fearful  of  not  being  the  oniy  per- 
fon  attended  to,  it  is  the  efled  of  felf  love,  and  he 
fuffers  much  more  from  vanity  than  love. 

It  is  only  in  connexions,  formed  by  efteem  and 
fentiment,  that  jealoufy  is  a  délicate  paffion,  be- 
caufe,  if  love  is  uneafy,  efteem  is  confiant  ;  and 
the  more  it  is  exading,  the  more  credulous  it  is. 
A  lover  who  is  guided  by  efteem,  and  who  only 
loves  in  his  miftrefs  the  qualities  which  he  refpecls, 
will  be  jealous,  but  neither  pa.lionate,  fufpiciouSj  or 
corrupt  :  but  he  will  be  tender  and  feaiful  ;  he  wi'I 
F  2  be» 
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be  more  alarmed  tban  irritated  ;  he  will  be  much 
more  anxious  to  regain  bis  miflrefs,  tban  to 
threaten  bis  rival  ;  be  will  fupplant  bim,  if  be  can, 
as  an  obltacle  to  bis  bappinefs,  witbout  bating  bim 
as  an  enemy  ;  bis  unjuft  pride  will  not  be  foolifhly 
ofFended  tbat  any  one  bas  dared  enter  into  compé- 
tition witb  bim  ;  but  feeling  tbat  tbe  rigbt  of  pré- 
férence is  folely  founded  on  merit,  and  tbat  bonour 
lies  in  tbe  fuccefs,  be  will  redouble  bis  efforts  to 
render  himfelf  amiable,  and  he  will  probably  fuc- 
ceed. 


0£ 
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Of    V  A  N  I  T  y. 

J.  HERE  is  no  folly  of  which  a  man  may  not 
be  weaiied,  if  he  be  not  a  focl,  except  vanity.  For 
this  there  is  no  remedy  but  expérience,  if  any  thing 
can  ever  cure  a  man  of  it. 

The  vanity  of  mar.  is  thefource  of  his  greateft 
p?rplexities.  There  is  nobody  fo  perfecSt,  nor  fo 
happy,  in  whom  it  is  not  the  fource  of  more  pain 
than  pleafure.  If  ever  vanity  madea  happy  being 
upon  earth,  to  a  certainty  that  being  was  a  fool. 

Vanity  breathes  nothing  but  exclufions  and  pré- 
férences. Exadting  agréât  deal,  and  granting  no- 
thing, it  is  always  unjuft. 


F  4  HYPO- 
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H  y  P  O  C  R  I  S  Y. 

HyPOCRISY  is  an  homage  which  vice 
pays  to  virtue  :  Yes,  like  the  aflaffins  of  Cefar 
who  prcArated  themfelves  at  his  feet,  to  ftab  liim 
with  grearer  fecurity.  To  conceal  their  depra- 
vity  with  the  dangerous  veil  of  hypocrify  is  net 
honouring  virtue,  but  outraging  it  by  profaning  its 
enEgns.  It  is  joining  cowardice  and  impofture 
to  ail  other  vices,  and  fhutting  ourielves  eut  from 
ever  returning  to  probity.  There  are  fome  eîe- 
vated  charadters  who  carry,  even  amidft  crimes, 
a  certain  greatnefs  and  generofity,  which  dif- 
cover  in  them  fome  fparks  of  that  celeftial  fîre 
which  animâtes  great  fouis.  But  the  mean  and 
cringing  foui  of  the  hypocrites  is  like  a  dead  body, 
where  vve  no  longer  find  beat  or  fire,  nor  any 
fymptom  of  returning  to  life.  I  appeal  to  expéri- 
ence :  we  liave  feen  great  villains,  colledled  in 
themfelves,  ending  their  courfe  in  a  godly  manner, 
and  dying  in  the  conviflion  that  they  were  the  fa- 
voured  of  heaven.  But  nobody  ever  yet  knew  an 
hypocrite  become  an  honeft  man.  We  might  rea- 
fonably  hav€  attempted  the  converfion  of  Cartouch  ; 
but  no  wife  man  would  ever  bave  undertaken  that 

of  Cromwell, 
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ît  is  only  a  good  man  who  knows  the  art  of 
making  others  fo.  An  hypocrite  may  affume  the 
Voice  of  virtue,  but  he  never  will  infpire  the  tafte 
of  it  in  any  body  ;  for  if  he  knew  how  to  make  it 
appear  amiable,  he  would  love  it  himfelf» 


F  $  Of 
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Of    WICKEDNESS. 


A: 


,LL  wickedr.efs  proceeds  from  weakiiefs  ;  a 
child  is  only  wicked,  becaufe  he  is  feeble;  make 
him  ftrong,  he  will  become  good.  The  man  who 
could  accompliih  every  thing,  would  never  do  any 
harm.  Of  ail  the  attributes  of  the  all-powerful 
Divinity,  goodnefs  is  thatwhich  is  the  moft  indif- 
penfable  in  our  conception  of  him.  AU  people 
who  hâve  ever  acknowledged  two  principles,  bave 
always  looked  upon  the  bad  one  as  inferior  to  the 
good  ;  and  if  they  had  not,  they  would  bave  lea- 
foned  abfurdly.  The  wicked  man  fears,  and  Aies 
from  himfelf.  He  feeks  amufement,  by  ftarting 
out  of  himfelf.  He  looks  around  him  with  in- 
quiétude for  an  objecSl  of  entertainment.  Without 
bitter  fatyr,  or  infulting  raillery,  he  would  be  al- 
ways melancholy.  The  fneer  of  derifion  is  bis 
foie  pleafure,  The  ferenity  of  the  jiifl  man,  on  the 
contrary,  is  internai.  His  laugh  proceeds  not  from 
malignity,  but  joy  :  he  carries  the  fource  of  it 
vithln  himfelf;  he  is  as  joyful  when  alone,  as  wheii 
in  the  middle  of  a  circle  ;  he  dravvs  not  happinefs 
from  thofe  that  furiound  him;  he  communicates  it 
to  them. 

It 
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It  is  our  own  paffions  that  irritate  us  againft 
thofe  of  others.  It  is  our  interefl  that  makes  us 
hâte  the  wicked;  if  they  did  us  no  liarm,  we 
fhould  hâve  more  pity  for  them  than  hatred.  It  is 
the  injuries  which  the  wicked  do  us,  that  makes  us 
forget  thofe  which  they  do  themfelves.  We  fhould 
pardon  their  vices  more  readily,  did  we  hut  know 
how  feverely  they  are  punifhed  by  their  own  hearts. 
We  feel  the  injury,  but  we  do  not  fee  its  punifli- 
ment.  The  advantages  that  refait  from  wicke'd- 
nefs  are  apparent,  but  the  pains  it  caufes  is  inte- 
rior.  The  man  who  hopes  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
lois  vices,  is  as  much  tormented  as  if  he  had  not 
fucceeded  :  the  objeil  is  changed,  but  the  uneafi- 
nefs  is  ftill  the  famé.  In  vain  do  bad  men  endeavour 
to  dazzle  the  world  with  their  riches,  and  hide  their 
hearts;  their  condu6l  exemplifies  it  in  fpite  of 
themfelves.  But  in  order  to  fee  the  true  ftate  of 
their  hearts,  we  mufl  not  poflèfs  one  like  it. 

If  there  exifled  a  man  miferabîe  enough  never  to 
hâve  done  any  thing  in  ail  his  life,  the  recolledtion 
of  which  made  him  an  objeél  of  complacence  to 
himfelf,  and  happy  to  hâve  exifted,  that  man  would 
be  incapable  of  ever  knowing  himfelf;  and  for 
want  of  feeling  what  fpécies  of  goodnefs  wa.s 
fuitable  to  his  nature,  he  would  be  conftrained  to 
remain  wicked,  and  he  would  be  eternally  unhappy. 

y  s  oi 
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Of    CHARACTERS. 

J.  HERE  are  fouis  which  fo  nearly  refemble 
one  another,  that  they  hâve  no  mdrked  features  by 
which  we  can  at  firft  fight  diftinguifli  any  dif- 
férence in  them  :  and  this  difficulty  of  defining 
makes  a  fuperficial  obferver  miflake  them  for  vul- 
gar  fouis.  But  this  very  circumflance  forms  their 
charafter,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  diflinguifh  them, 
and  that  the  outlines  of  the  common  model,  of 
which  fomething  is  always  wanting  in  every  indi- 
vidual,  fliineequally  in  them. 

Thus  each  proof  of  a  print  has  faults  peculiar 
to  itfelf,  which  mark  its  charaéter;  and  if  there  is 
one  flruck  quite  perfe6l,  although  it  appear  beau- 
tiful  to  us  at  fîrfl  fight,  we  muft  take  great  notice 
of  it  to  be  able  to  know  it  again. 

How  can  we  reprefs  the  feebieft  paffion  when  it 
has  no  counterpoife  ?  This  is  the  inconvenience  of 
cold  and  inaflive  charaélers.  AH  goes  well  fo  long 
as  their  indifférence  fliields  them  from  tempta- 
tions  :  but  if  they  are  ever  overtaken,  they  are  no 
fooner  attacked  than  vanquiflied,  and  reafon  which 
rules,  when  alone,  has  never  any  ftrength  to  refift 
the  moH  trifling  effort.     Thofe  phlegmatic  men, 

whç 
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who  oftener  confult  their  eyes  than  their  hearts, 
are  better  judges  of  the  paffions  of  others,  than 
people  who  are  more  impetuous,  lively,  or  vain  ; 
who  always  begin  by  fuppofing  themfelves  in  the 
place  of  others,  and  never  know  how  to  fee  what 
they  feel. 

The  man  who  is  only  good,  remains  fo  no  longer 
than  he  iinds  a  pleafure  in  being  fo.  Goodnefs  dies 
and  periihes  under  tlie  fnock  of  human  pafficns  : 
the  man  who  is  only  good,  is  good  but  for  himfelf. 

Obfervation  teaches  us,  that  there  are  fome  cha- 
ra£ters  which  are  early  difplayed  ;  and  foipe  chil- 
dren,  whofe  difpofitions  we  may  fludy  at  the 
breafl:  of  their  nurfes.  Thefe  form  a  feparate  cbfs, 
and  difi:inguifh  themfelves  from  tlie  very  beginning. 
But  with  regard  to  others  which  are  developed 
much  flower,  to  attempt  forming  them  before  we 
know  them,  is  running  a  rifque  of  fpoiling  what 
good  nature  has  done,  without  fubftituting  any 
thing  better  in  its  place.  To  change  a  mind,  it 
would  be  necefTary  to  change  its  inter'ior  organiza- 
tion  :  to  change  a  charadter,  we  muft  change  the 
tempérament  on  which  it  dépends.  Hâve  we  ever 
heard  of  a  violent  man  becoming  phlegmatic,  or 
that  a  methodical  or  cold  man  acquired  imagina- 
tion ?  I  fliould  conceive  it  as  pofîlble  to  change 
black  to  white,  or  make  a  fool  a  man  of  fenfe.  It 
is  then  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  mould  difFerent 
difpofitions  on  one  common  model.  We  may  re- 
F  6  ilrain; 
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Arain,  but  not  aller  them:  we  may  prévint  men 
from  difcoveriiig  their  real  cliaradters,  but  we  never 
can  change  them  ;  and  if  they  difguife  their  difpo- 
fitions  in  their  ordinary  courfe  of  iife,  you  will  fee 
them  refume  their  original  charafter,  on  every  im- 
portant occafion,  and  they  will  give  themfelves  up 
to  it  with  the  lefs  modération,  that  in  doing  fo 
they  no    longer    impofe    on   themfelves    any   re- 
ftraint.       Nay    more,    the    buunefs    is    not    to 
change    the  charadîer,  or  to   mould    the    natural 
difpofation  ;  but    on  the   contrary,   to   puïh  it  as 
far  as  it  will  go,   and   to   cultivate  and  prevent  it 
from  degenerating — for  it  is  thus  that  a  man  bc- 
comos  as  perfe£l  as  his  nature  will  admit,  and  that 
the  work  of  nature  is  completed  in  him  by  éduca- 
tion.    It  is  therefore  necelîàry,  before  we  attempt 
to  cultivate  a  chara6ter,  to  ftudy  it,  and  wait  pati- 
ently  till  itbegins  to  expand,  furnifh  it  opportuni- 
ties  of  fhcwing  itfelf,  and  always   forbear  ading, 
rather  than.  a<5l  injudicioufly.     To  fome  kinds  of 
genius  it  is  neceflary  to  give  wings,  to  others  fet- 
ters.     The  one  mufl  be  excited,    the    other    re- 
ftrained  :  the  one  muft  be  flattered,  the  other  inti- 
midated  :    we  muft  fometimes  endeavour   to  give 
knowledge,  at  others  endeavour  to  prevent  tlie  at- 
tainment  of  it.  Some  men  are  made  to  carry  know- 
ledge  to  its  higheft  pitch;  to  others  it  is  even  dan- 
gerous  to  be  able  to  read.     Let  us  watch  the  fiiiï 
dawa  of  reafonj  this  difplays  the  chara<^er,  and 
I  gives 
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gives  it  its  real  form;  hj  this  too  we  cultivate  itj 
and  there  is  no  éducation  that  can  be  of  iife  before 
the  attainment  of  reafon.  AU  chara6lers  aregood 
and  found  in  tbemfelves.  There  are  no  errors  in 
nature.  Ail  the  vices  faid  to  be  inlierent  in  fome 
natures,  are  the  effedls  of  bad  imprefllons.  There  is 
no  villain  whofe  inclinations,  had  they  been  better 
dired^ed,  would  not  hâve  produced  great  vrrtues. 

There  is  no  underftanding,  though  never  fo  weak, 
fiom  which  fome  ufeful  talents  may  not  bedrawny 
if  we  take  them  upon  a  certain  bias;  as  monftrous 
and  deformed  figures  appear  beantiful  and  well  pro- 
portioned,  when  placed  in  their  proper  point  of 
view. 


COQ^UET- 
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C  O  QJJ  E  T  R  Y. 


Ti 


HE  arts  of  Coquetry  reqnirea  finer  difcernment 
than  thofe  of  politenefs  ;  for,  provided  a  well-hred 
woman  behaves  politely  indifcrimiiiately  towards 
every  body,  it  is  fufficient.  But  the  Coquet  would 
foon  lofe  her  power  by  fuch  an  aukward  unitormity 
ofconducSt.  J3y  continually  trying  to  oblige  ail 
her  lovers,  ihe  would  offend  them  a!l.  Obliging 
manners  in  fociety  to  ail  men,  do  not  fail  to  pleale 
each  in  particular;  provided  we  be  weli  tieated,  we 
do  not  examine  fo  narrowly  into  diftinflions.  But 
in  love,  a  favour  not  exclufive,  is  an  injury.  A 
man  of  feeling  would  infinitely  rather  be  injurioufly 
treated-himfelf,  than  fliare  the  good  grâces  of  his 
miftrefs  in  common  with  many  ;  and  the  worft 
evil  which  can  happen  to  him,  is  not  to  be  treaied 
with  diftincSlion. 

A  woman,  therefore,  who  wi/lies  to  preferve  fe- 
veral  admirers,  iliould  perfuade  each  of  them  that 
he  is  preferred  ;  and  flie  muft  even  perfuade  him  of 
this,  in  prefence  of  ail  the  reft,  whom  flie  deceives 
equally  in  his  prefence. 

Would  you  wifli  to  fee  a  raan  quite  embarraflèd, 
place  him  between  two  women  with  whom  he  is 
iecretly  connedted,  and  ihen  obferve  what  a  foolifli 
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appearance  he  will  make.  Place  a  woman  in  the 
famé  manner  between  two  men,  (and  the  example 
îs  certainly  not  lefs  fréquent)  and  you  will  be  afto- 
niilied  at  the  addrefs  with  which  flie  will  make  them 
both  laugh  at  one  another.  But  if  that  woman 
were  to  exprefs  the  famé  confidence  lo  both,  and 
were  to  be  equally  familiar  with  them,  how  couid 
they  remain  one  infiant  her  dupes  ?  For,  by  treat- 
iag  them  both  alike,  would  fhe  not  difcover  that 
they  had  an  equal  right  overher?  Oh!  fheknows 
how  to  a6l  her  part  better.  Far  from  treating  them 
in  the  famé  manner,  (he  afFe6ls  to  put  an  inequality 
between  them  ;  fhe  manages  fo  well,  thathe  whom 
fhe  flatters,  thinks  it  is  the  efFeél  of  tendernefs  ; 
and  he  whomlhe  treats  il),  the  loveof  teizing  him. 
Each,  therefoJ-e,  fatisfied  with  his  lot,  fuppofes  her 
entirely  occupied  with  him,  while  ihe  is  in  reality 
only  occupied  with  herfelf. 

There  is  a  certain  malicious  and  fportive  Cc- 
quetry,  which  confounds  a  lover  flill  more  than 
filence  and  difdain.  What  a  pleafure,  to  fee  a  fine 
Céladon  quite  difconcerted,  bewildered,  and  lofl  at 
each  repartee  !  To  excite  in  him  émotions  lefs 
warm,  but  more  acute,  than  thofe  of  love. 


Adverfity^ 
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Adverfity,  Fate. 


Ri 


,EASON  teaches  us  to  fupport  Adverfity  with 
patience  ;  not  to  aggravate  our  misfortunes  by  ufe- 
lefs  complaints  ;  and  never  to  fet  too  high  a  value 
upcn  any  thing  human  ;  nor  exhauO,   in  weeping 
over  our  misfortunes,  the  little  ftrength  we  hâve 
to  fupport  theni  :    finally,  fometimes    to    remem- 
btr,  that  inan  lias  no  knowledge  offuturity,  nor 
is  fufficieutly  acquainted  wiih  himfelf  to  difcover, 
whether  what  happens  be  good  or  evil  forhim. — 
A  judicious  and  moderate  man  vv^ill  a6l  thus,  when 
a  prey  to  misfortunes.     He  vs'iU  endeavour  to  pro- 
fit by  them,   as  a   prudent  gamefter  tries   to  make 
the  befi:  of  a  bad  flroke  which  chance  brings  him, 
and  without  lamenting,  as   a   child  who  falls   and 
cries  over  the  ftone  which  hath  hurt  him  :   he  will 
even  be   able    to  apply,    if  neceflary,    a  falutary 
cauflic  to  liis  wound,  and  make  it  fmart,  in  order 
to  cure  ir.     Every  work  of  man  may  bedeflroyed 
by  man.     There  are  no    indelible    chara(fters,    but 
thofe  which  nature  imprints  ;  and   nature  makes 
neither  princes,  nor  riches,  nor  lords.     What  will 
become  of  the  Bafliaw,   who  has  been  brought  up 
to  nothing  but  grandeur,  when   flript  of  his  ho- 
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nours  ?  What  will  become  of  the  ufurer,  when 
reduced  to  poverty,  who  caii  only  live  on  gold? 
What  will  become  of  the  oftentatious  fool,  who 
knows  not  how  to  employ  his  own  power,  and 
whofe  whole  exiftence  dépends  on  extraneous 
things  ? 

Happy  is  he  who  knows  how  to  renounce  every 
thing  which  renounces  him,  and  remain  a  man,  in 
fpite  of  fUe  !  Let  others  extol  that  vanquifhed 
kiiig,  who  buries  himfelf  under  the  ruins  of  his 
throne.  For  my  part,  I  defpife  him;  for  I  fee 
that  he  only  exifts  in  his  crown,  and  that  he  is 
nothing  unlefs  he  is  a  king.  The  king  wlio  lofes 
his  crown,  and  knows  how  to  fupport  himfelf  with- 
QUt  il,  is  above  it  :  from  the  rank  of  king,  which 
a  coward,  a  fool,  or  a  bad  man,  may  hold  as  well 
as  another,  but  which  fo  few  men  know  how  ta 
fin  with  propriety,  he  afcends  to  the  ftate  of  man» 
He  then  overcomes  and  braves  fortune  :  he  owes 
nothing  but  to  himfelf;  and  when  he  lias  nothing 
left  to  Ihow  but  himfelf,  he  flill  retains  fome  con- 
fequence.  Yes,  I  love  a  thoufand  times  better  the 
King  of  Syracufe,  fchoolmafter  at  Corinth,  and  the 
King  of  Macedonia,  reglfter  at  Rome,  than  a 
wretched  Tarquin,  ignorant  what  to  do,  when 
deprjved  of  his  ilate;  or  the  heir  and  fon  of  a  king 
of  kings*,  the  jeft  ofall  who  dare  to  infult  his  mi- 

*  Vonones,  fon  of  Phraates,  King  of  the  Parthians. 
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fery,  wanJerîng  from  court  to  court,  leeking 
every  where  fuccour,  and  meeting  eveiy  where 
with  affronts,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  follow 
any  other  trade,  than  that  which  is  no  longer  in 
his  power.  If  you  wifli  to  fubdue  fortune,  you 
muft  begin  by  making  yourfelf  indépendant  of  lier» 
To  reign  by  opinion,  begln  by  reigning  over  it» 


Social 
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Social  Inflitutions. 
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AN,  wheti  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  is  every 
thing  within  himfelf:  he  is  the  numerical  unité; 
he  is  an  abfolute  wliole,  which  hath  no  référence 
but  to  itfelf  and  its  like.  The  civilized  man  is  a 
fraôion  of  aii  unité,  which  isgoverned  by  its  deno- 
lîîinator,  and  whofe  value  confiils  in  its  relation  to 
the  whole,  which  is  the  focial  body. 

The  befl  focial  inltitutions  are  thofe  which  arc 
able  to  change' man's  nature;  to  take  away  from 
them  their  abfolute  exiflence,  and  to  fubftitute  a 
relative  one,  and  to  change  felf-love  into  focial 
affe6tion.  So  that  each  individual  fhould  think 
himfelf  no  longer  one,  but  a  part  of  a  whole.— 
A  citizen  of  Rome  was  neither  Caius,  nor  Lucius, 
but  a  Roman  :  he  even  loved  his  country,  intte- 
pendently  of  himfelf.  Regulus  pretended  tliat  ]ie 
was  a  Carthaginian,  as  having  become  the  properly 
of  his  mafter.  In  the  chara6ler  of  a  foreigner,  he 
refufed  fitting  in  the  fenate  of  Rome,  till  a  Car- 
thaginian ordered  him.  He  was  filled  with  indig- 
nation, when  they  attempted  to  fave  his  life.  He 
conquered,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  die  in  tor- 
tures. 
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tures.     This   has  very   little  refemblance,    î  arw 
afiaid,  to  thofe  men  that  we  hâve  any  knowledge 
of  at  prefent. 

When  ths  Lacedemonian  Pedaretus  prefcnted 
himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  adinlfTion  to  the  coun- 
cil  of  tlie  three  hundred,  he  was  rejeéted,  and  re- 
turned  joyful,  that  there  vvere  three  hundred  meii 
to  be  found  in  Sparta  more  worthy  than  himfelf. 
Admitting  this  demonflration  ofjoy  to  hâve  been 
flneere,  and  there  is  fome  reafon  to  beheve  that 
it  was,  it  faews  him  to  hâve  been  a  true  citizen. 
A  Spartan  lady  had  five  fons  in  the  army,  and 
was  impatiently  waiting  inteUigence  of  tlic  battle. 
A  meflenger  arrives;  flie  afks  him  the  news  with 
fear.     He  replies,    *'  Your  five    fons   hâve  been 

«'  killed  !" «  Vile  flave  î  was  that  what  I  alked 

*'  you  r" "  We  hâve  gained  the  vi<f\ory  !" — 

The  mother  runs  to   the  temple,   to  return  thanks 
to  the  gods  !     Such  is  a  true  citizen. 

AU    partial   focieties,    when  they  nr^    fiiitflly 

United,  alienate   themfelves  from   large  ones. 

Every  patriot  is  harfii  to  flrajigers;  thofe  are  but 
men,  and  nothing  in  bis  eyes, 

This  inconvenience  is  inévitable,  but  it  is  tri- 
fling.  What  ismofteflential,  is,  to  appear  worthy 
to  the  people  with  whom  we  live»  The  Spartans 
were  to  ail  appearance  ambitious,  avaricious,  and 
unjuft  ;  but  difmtcreftednefs,  ecj[uity,  and  concord 

reigned 
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reigned  within  their  walls.  Miflrull:  thofe  -cof-» 
ïnopolites,  who  fearch  in  their  books  for  thofe  far- 
fetched  duties  which  they  difdain  to  fulfil  athome» 
Such  a  philofoplier  loves  the  Tartars,  in  order  to 
be  freed  from  the  duty  of  loving  hîs  neigh- 
^ourse 


Nations. 
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NATIONS, 

X  HERE  is  but  one  flep  from  knowledge  to  ig- 
norance, and  the  alternative  from  one  to  the  other 
is  fréquent  among  nations.  But  we  hâve  never 
known  a  people  once  corrupted,  return  to  virtue. 

People  vvho  hâve  any  morals,  and  who  confe- 
quently  refpeâ:  the  laws,  and  do  not  wifli  to  refine 
upon  ancient  cuftoms,  ought  carefuliy  to  avoid 
learning,  and  above  ail,  learned  men,  wliofe  fen- 
tentious  and  dogmatical  niaxims,  vvould  foon  teach 
them  to  defpife  thofe  laws  and  cuftoms  ;  which  is 
always  a  fure  fign  of  tlie  corruption  of  a  nation. 

The  fmalleft  altération  of  ellabliflied  cuftoms, 
tlîough  advantageous  in  fome  things,  is  always 
prejudicial  to  morals  ;  for  cuflom  forms  the  morals 
of  the  people  :  and  they  no  fooner  ceafe  to  refpefl 
them,  than  they  lofe  ail  rule,  but  their  paflions, 
and  ail  refhraint  but  the  laws,  which  can  fome- 
times  govern  the  wicked,  but  never  make  them 
become  good. 

We  generally  perceive  a  greater  vigorof  foui  in 
thofe  men,  who  hâve  been  preferved  in  their  youth 
from  a  prématuré  corruption,  than  in  thofe  with 
whomirregularity  began  with  the  power  of  yielding 

to 
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to  it.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  one  reafon,  why 
pçDple,  who  hâve  morals,  greatly  furpafs  in  courage 
and  underflanding  thofe  people  wl^o  are  deftitute  of 
them.  The  fîrft  captivate  by  thofe  little  detatched 
qualifies  which  they  call  wit,  fagacity,  finefle,— 
But  thofe  great  and  noble  properties  of  wifdom  and 
reafon,  by  which  men  diftinguifh  and  make  tliem- 
felves  refpefled,  by  worthy  acSlions,  by  virtues,  by 
undertakings  really  ufefui  :  thefe  qualities  are  never 
found  but  in  the  firfl. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  areonly  docile  in  their 
youth  ;  but  they  become  incorrigible  as  they  grow 
old,  When  cuftoms  are  once  eflablifhed,  and  pré- 
judices rooted,  it  is  a  dangerous  and  vain  enterprize 
to  attempt  to  reforin  them. 

The  multitude  cannot  bear  to  hâve  their  wounds 
probed,  in  order  tocure  them.  They  are  like  thofe 
weak  and  filly  people  who,  when  fick,  fliudder  at 
the  fight  of  the  phyfician. 

The  befl  method  of  difcovering  the  real  morals 
of  a  people,  is,  to  obferve  their  private  lives,  in 
the  moil:  numerous  ranks;  for,  to  confine  your  at- 
tention to  the  rich  and  great,  is  no  more  than  look* 
ing  at  players. 

Ail  great  towns  refemble  each  other  ;  and  ail  the 
people  in  them  are  mixt,  as  well  as  their  morals 
confounded.  We  muft  not  go  to  capitals  to  rtudy 
nations.  Paris  and  London  appear  to  me  the  famé 
city  :  their  inhabitants  diiFer  a  little  in  their  préju- 
dices ; 
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dices  ;  but  they  hâve  an  equal  fliare  of  them,  and  ail 
their  pradlical  maxims  are  ihe  Cime. 

We  knovv  v/hat  fort  of  men  muft  necefTarily  be 
afTembîed  in  courts.  We  know  what  kind  of  mo- 
rals  mufl.  be  produced  by  a  number  of  people  being 
drawn  together,  and  by  difparity  of  fortune. 

Whenever  I  hear  of  a  town,  compofed  of  tvvo 
hundred  thoufand  fouis,  I  caii  immediately  form  an 
idea  hovv  the  people  live  in  it.  What  farther  know- 
ledge  I  might  gain  on  the  fpot,  would  not  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  going  to.ccquire. 

It  is  in  diflant  provinces  alone,  where  thefe  isïefs 
buftle  of  commerce,  where  flrangers  travel  lefs, 
where  the  inhabitants  feldomer  change  their  abodes, 
and  do  not  undergo  fuch  viciflitudes  of  fortune,  ihat 
wemuft  go  tofludy  the  genius  and  morals  of  a  na- 
tion. We  may  take  a  curfory  view  of  the  metro- 
polis  as  we  pafs,  but  we  mufl  go  to  disant  pro- 
vinces to  view  the  kingdom.  The  French  are  not 
in  Paris  ;  they  are  in  Touraine.  The  Englifli  arc 
more  Englifh  in  Yorkfliire  than  in  London  ;  anJ 
the  Spanifii  are  more  Spanifli  in  Gallicia  than  at 
^Madrid.  In  thofe  diftant  provinces,  a  people  are 
characlerized,  and  fliew  themfelves  fuch  as  they  are;^ 
and  there  the  good  and  bad  effefls  of  government  are 
moft  felt;  as  by  extending  the  radius  of  a  circle,  di- 
vifions  are  made  more  exadl. 

The  populace  compofe  mankind  :  for  the  few  who' 
do  not  corne  under  that  dénomination,  are  not  worth 

counting. 
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counting.  Men  are  the  fnme  in  ail  ftates  ;  and  if 
iliis  be  fo,  the  moft  populous  are  inlitled  to  the 
greatefl  refpeâ.  Ail  civil  diftin£lions  difappear  be- 
fore  a  tîiinking  man  :  ha  perceives  the  famé  feeling 
and  the  famé  partions  in  the  common  foldier,  as  in 
men  of  the  higheft:  rank.  He  difcerns  the  famé  lan- 
guage,  and  the  famé  colouring,  more  or  lefs  helghten- 
ed  ;  and  if  they  ever  efTentially  differ,  the  différence 
isnot  in  favour  of  the  moft  difguifed.  The  multi- 
tude flievv  themfelves  as  they  are,  and  are  certainly 
not  amial)le  ;  but  it  is  highly  requifite  for  men  of 
the  world  to  difguife  themfelves  :  if  we  were  to  fee 
them  in  their  real  flanpe,  they  w^ould  infpire  us 
with  horror. 


Vol.  I.  Q  Of 
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Oï     GOVERNMENT, 


I 


T  is  good  to  know  how  to  employ  men  as  they 
are;  it  is  flill  better  to  make  them  become  fuch  as 
vve  wouîd  liave  tliem.  This  was  the  great  art  of 
iincient  governments,  in  thole  diftant  periods  of 
time  vvhen  philofophers  gave  laws  to  the  people, 
and  only  employed  their  authority  to  render  them 
•^vife  and  happy.  Form  nien,  therefore,  if  you 
v/ant  to  command  men  ;  if  you  would  hâve  them 
obedient  to  the  laws,  make  thofe  laws  beloved,  and 
3et  their  greatefl  inducement  to  do  what  they  ought, 
oc  the  refle(5\ion  that  it  is  their  duty  ;  in  fliort, 
inake  virtue  reign. 

Funifhments  are  rare,  in  a  u-ell-governed  ftate, 
not  becaufe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  lenity,  but  be- 
caufe  tliere  are  few  criminals.  When  a  ftate  is  in 
its  décline,  a  multitude  of  crimes  are  committed 
with  impunity.  Neither  the  Senate,  norConfuIsin 
^he  Roman  Republic,  ever  attempted  to  grant  par- 
dons ;  neither  did  tlie  people,  though  they  ibme- 
times  repealed  their  own  fentences.  Fréquent 
pardons  announce,  that  crimes  will  not  long  fland 
|n  need  of  them  ;  and  every  one  may  perceive  to 
^ïvhat  that  tends.     Fréquent  punifliments  are  al- 

ways 
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ways  a  mark  of  tha  weaknefs  or  floth  of  a  go- 
vernment.  There  are  few  people  fo  bad  tbat 
they  might  not  be  employed  in  fomething  ufeful. 
We  bave  no  rigbt  to  take  away  the  life  of  any  cri- 
niinal  for  an  example  to  others,  unlefs  it  be  the 
lives  of  tholè  who  could  not  bs  prefeived  without 
danger.  ^ .  .^ 

One  of  the  llmplefl  and  eafieft  rules  by  which 
we  may  judge  of  the  relative  goodnefs  of  a  go- 
vernment,  is  Us  population.  In  every  country 
wheie  population  decreafes,  the  ftate  is  on  its  dé- 
cline; and  every  country  where  it  increafes,  if  it 
be  even  the  poorell,  is  infallibly  the  beft  go- 
verned.  But  it  is  requifite  tbat  this  population 
fliould  he  the  natural  eifeds  of  its  government  and 
morals;  for  if  its  population  is  increafed  by  colo- 
nies, or  any  other  accidentai  or  adventitious  means, 
the  remeily  would  prove  an  evil.  When  Auguftus 
made  laws  againft  celibacy,  thefe  laws  proved  the 
décline  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  goodnefs  of 
the  government  fliould  induce  the  citizen  to  marry^ 
but  the  laws  fliould  not  compel  him.  We  muffc 
not  examine  what  is  efieded  by  force,  for  the  law 
which  militâtes  againft  the  conftitution  is  eluded, 
and  becomes  vain  ;  but  tbat  which  is  eiFedled 
through  the  influence  of  morals,  and  the  natural 
bent  of  government,  for  thefe  are  the  onJy  means 
that  bave  a  permanent  effeft, 

G  %  The 
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T!  e  good  abbey  of  St.  Peter  conceived  it  to  bç 
goûd  policy  always  to  leek  a  remedy  for  every  l"e- 
parate  evil,  iiiftead  of  tracing  their  fource,  aiîd  dif- 
coveriiig  that  they  could  only  be  eradicated  ail  at 
once.  It  is  iiot  necelTary  to  employ  a  feparate  re- 
inedy  for  every  ulcer  that  cornes  upon  the  body  of 
a  fick  perfoii,  but  to  purify  the  whole  mafs  of  blocd 
which  prodtices  them. 

It  is  laid  that  there  are  premiums  offered  ia 
England  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  : 
this  is  a  fufficient  proof  to  me  that  it  wilJ  not 
ilourilii  there  long. 

The  fécond  mark  of  the  relative  goodnefs  of  a 
government  is  deduced  from  its  population,  but  in 
a  difFerent  manner  ;  that  is,  from  the  diftribution, 
iuid  not  the  number  of  people.  Two  fiâtes,  al- 
though  quite  equal  in  point  of  extent  and  ntjmber 
of  men,  may  be  very  unequal  in  ])oint  of  force; 
and  the  moft  powerful  of  the  two  will  always  "be 
that  wliere  the  inhabitants  are  the  moft  equaliy 
difperfed  throughout  its  territories  :  that  which  bas 
iiot  fo  many  great  cities,  and  which  is  therefore 
'apparently  lefs  llourifiiing,  will  always  overcome 
the  other.  A  number  ot  great  towns  exhaufi;  and 
\yeaken  a  Aate.  The  wealth  they  produce  is  appa- 
rent and  illufive;  it  is  much  money,  and  little 
flrength. 

M'e  learn  nothing  by  on|,y  feeing  the  apparent 
fonn  of  a  government,    coloured  by  the  pomp  of 

admi- 
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adminiftration,  and  the  jargon  of  ics  minifters;  if 
\ve  do  not  at  the  famé  time  fludy  its  nature,  by  the 
effedls  it  produces  on  the  people,  and  in  ail  the 
fteps  of  the  adminiftration.  The  fundamental  dif- 
férence in  form,  being  divided  amcng  ail  thofe  fteps, 
jt  is  only  by  t;iking  them  ail  in,  that  the  true  dif- 
férence can  be  afcertained.  In  one  country  tlie 
fpiiit  of  the  government  is  difcovered  by  the 
manœuvres  of  its  fervants  ;  in  another  we  muft  be 
prefent  at  a  borough  élection  of  its  members  of 
Parliament,  to  judge  whether  the  nation  be  really 
free. 

It  is  impoflîble  to  form  an  adéquate  idea  of  the 
government  of  any  counfry,  by  only  viewing  its 
towns,  as  tl:e  fpirit  and  efFe(5ls  of  it  are  never  the 
famé  In  town  and  in  the  country  :  it  is  the  coun- 
try that  forms  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  the  country  peo- 
ple that  form  the  nation. 

There  are  fome  people,  without  any  phyfiogno- 
my,  "who  ought  never  to  fit  to  a  painter  ;  there  are 
fome  governments,  without  any  diflinguifhing 
chara<Slers,  who  hâve  no  need  of  hiftorians  ;  for  fo 
foon  as  wc  know  what  place  a  man  holds,  we  are 
acquainted  with  every  thing  that  he  will  do  in  it. 

The  people  rarely  rebelagainll:  the  laws  till  their 
governors  begin  to  infringe  them  in  fome  refpedls. 
Upon  this  fure  principle  in  China,  whenever  a  re- 
volt happens  in  any  province,  they  always  begin  by 
punifliing  its  governor. 

G  3  Kings" 
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Kings  and  Kingdoms. 

ArCHIMEDES,  quietly  feateil  on  tlie  fea 
bank,  and  launching  a  large  veflel  with  facilitv, 
reprefents  an  able  monarch,  governing  in  his  cabinet 
his  vaft  dominions,  and  putting  every  thing  iu 
motion,  while  he  himfelf  appears  inadlive.  The 
greateft  Kings  celebrated  in  hiftory  were  never 
brought  up  to  govern;  that  is  a  fcience  which  is 
never  lefs  pofîefled  than,  after  havJng  ftudied  it  too 
much,  and  vvhich  is  better  acquired  by  obeying 
than  commanding. 

In  order  that  a  monarchical  flate  be  well  go- 
verned,  it  is  requifite  that  its  greatnefs  and  extent 
be  prpportioned  to  the  faculties  of  its  governor. 
To  conquer  is  eafier  than  to  rulc,  "SVith  a  lever 
fufliciently  powerful,  a  touch  ot  the  fingerwould 
i\\:\ke  tlie  vvorld  ;  but  it  would  require  the  flioul- 
ders  of  Hercules  to  fup]>ort  it, 

The  art  of  reigning  confifts  in  being  the  pro- 
teilor  of  the  laws,  and  in  fînding  a  hundred  ways 
of  making  thcni  loved.  A  weak  man  poflefling 
power  may  punilli  crimes  as  well  as  the  wifeft;  ; 
but  a  wife  ftatefman  i;nows  how  to  prevent  the 
Gommiflïon  of  crimes;  he  extends  his  refpej^able 

empire 
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empire  lïîore  over  wills  than  allions.  If  he 
could  make  ail  men  a61:  right,  he  would  hâve 
nothing  more  left  to  do,  and  the  completion  of  his 
work  would  be,  To  remain  inafiive. 

The  only  eulogium  worthy  of  akitig,  is  not  that 
which  is  uttered  by  the  mercenary  mouth  of  an 
orator,  but  by  the  voice  of  a  free  people. 

Let  Kings  admit  into  their  councils  fuch  men 
only  as  are  capable  of  giving  them  good  advice. 
Let  them  renounce  that  old  préjudice  aiifing  from 
the  pride  of  the  great,  that  ihe  art  of  governing 
the  people  is  more  difficuît  than  that  of  inflrucling. 
them,  as  if  it  were  not  eafier  to  engage  men  to  do 
what  is  right  of  their  own  accord,  than  to  compel 
them  to  itt  Let  the  greatefl:  and  wifeil  men  iind 
honourable  prote6lions  in  their  courts;  let  them 
receive  there  the  only  recompence  worthy  of  them, 
that  of  contributing  by  their  crédit  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  will  hâve  taught 
wifdom;  then  alone  we  fliall  be  able  to  perceive 
the  power  of  virtue,  fcience,  and  authoritVj  ani- 
mated  by  a  noble  émulation,  and  working  m  con- 
cert for  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  But  fo  long  as 
power  fhall  remain  alone  on  one  fuie,  and  genius 
and  wifdom  only  on  the  other,  the  learned  will  feî- 
dom  think  of  great  tliings,  Princes  will  more  • 
rarely  do  them,  and  the  people  will  remain  defpi- 
cable,  cornipted,  and  miferabie. 

G  4  LEGIS^ 
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LEGISLATORS. 

J.  HE  man  who  dares  tô  undertake  to  form  a 
people,  ought  to  feel  hinifelf  capable  of  changing 
nature,  fo  to  fpeak,  of  transforming  each  indivi- 
dual,  who  is  of  liimfelf  a  perfecl  and  folitary 
whole,  in  part  of  a  greater  whole,  from  which 
this  individual  receives,  in  fome  degree,  his  life  and 
exiilence.  He  iliould  likewife  hâve  the  power  of 
clianging  the  conflitution  of  inan,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  it  ;  to  fubftitute  a  partial  and  moral 
exigence  for  that  phyfical  and  indépendant  one 
which  we  hâve  received  from  Nature.  In  a  word, 
he  muft  take  from  man  hisnatural  powers,  and  fub- 
ftitute others  unknown  to  him  before,  and  which 
he  cannot  employ  without  afTiflance.  In  propor- 
.  tion  as  his  natural  powers  are  deadened  and  annihi- 
lated,  his  acquired  ones  become  ftrong  and  durable  ; 
the  more  too,  the  inftitution  becomes  folid  and 
perfeé^:  fo  tliat  if  each  citizen  is  nothing  of  liim- 
felf, and  bas  no  power  but  in  conjun^lion  with 
.  tlierefi:,  and  if  the  force  acquired  by  the  whole  be 
.cqual  or  fuperior  to  the  natural  forces  of  cvery 
ft^parate  individual  combined,  the  legiflation  may 

theu 
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tben  be  faid  to  be  in  the  bigbeft  degree  of  perfec- 
tion it  is  capabje  of  atîaining. 

If  it  be  true  tbat  a  great  prince  is  an  uncommort 
man,  wbat  is  then  a  great  legiflator?  The  firft  haS 
i^.othing  to  do  but  to  follow  tlie  model,  which  it  is 
the  other's  bufinel's  to  form  ;  one  is  the  mechanic 
who  invents  the  machine,  the  other  is  the  woïkmarî 
who  vvinds  it  and  fets  it  agoing. 

The  ancient  legiflators  ufed  to  put  their  decifions 
in  the  mouths  of  the  gods,  in  order  to  influence^ 
by  divine  authority,  thofe  who  would  not  be  go- 
verned  by  human  prudence  :  but  it  is  not  every 
man  who  knows  how  to  make  the  gods  fpeak,  nor 
who  is  beheved  wlien  he  announces  himfelf  their 
interpréter.  1  he  capacious  niind  of  îhe  legiilator 
ib.  the  true  miracle  which  ought  to  prove  bis  mif- 
fion.  Every  man  may  engrave  tables  of  flone,  or 
pu  chafe  an  oracle,  or  feign  a  fecret  commerce  witli 
Ibme  deiry,  or  teach  a  bird  to  whifper  in  bis  ear, 
or  hnd  fonie  other  palpable  cheat  to  impofe  on  the 
vulgar.  He  who  knows  only  thefe  methods  may 
by  chance  aflemble  a  troop  of  madmen,  but  he  will 
never  found  an  empire;  and  bis  extravagant  work 
will  fcon  periih  with  himfelf.  Idle  fafcinations 
cnn  bave  only  a  tranfient  hold,  wifdom  alonea  per- 
manent cne.  The  Jewifh  law  which  fliU  exifLs,  tbat 
of  the  defcendant  of  lihmael,  which  bas  governed 
half  the  v^'orld  for  ten  centuries,  announce  to  this 
day,  the  great  meri  who  invented  them  ;  and  while 
^  S  ofieii" 
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©ft'entatious  philofophy,  or  the  blind  fpirit  of  party, 
perceives  in  them  nothing  but  fuccefsful  impoftors; 
the  true  politician  admires  in  tbeir  inftitutions  that 
great  and  powerful  genius  which  prefides  over 
durable  eftabliihments. 

A  peoplenever  become  famous  till  their  legifla- 
tion  begins  to  décline.  We  are  ignorant  for  how 
înany  âges  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  contributed  to  the 
happinefs  of  the  Spartans  before  that  people  was 
itnown  to  the  reft  of  Greece, 
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Of    L  A  W  S. 


M: 


EN  are  indehted  for  juftice  and  liberty  to» 
the  exiilence  of  Law.  TliLs  organic  force,  reprefent- 
ingtheuniverfalwill.eilabliflies,  in  juflice,  the  natu- 
ral  equality  among  men.  This  celeftial  voice  di6lates 
to  every  citizen,  the  precepts  of  public  wifdom, 
and  teaclies  liim  to  a6l  according  to  the  maxims  of 
his  own  judgementj  and  never  to  be  at  variance 
with  himfelf.  Tt  is  this  too  which  ought  to  fpeak 
when  the  governors  iffue  their  commands.  For 
fo  foon  as  one  man  independently  of  the  laws, 
prétends  to  make  another  fubmit  tohis  private  will, 
he  iramediately  fteps  afide  from  civil  fociety,  ani 
ftands  before  him,  in  the  pure  rtate  of  nature,  vvhere 
obédience  is  never  prefcribed  but  by  necefîity, 

The  law  that  is  abufed,  ferves  as  an  ofrenfive 
weapon  to  the  povverful,  and  a  fliield  agaiiift  the 
weak.  The  pretence  of  the  public  good  is  the  mort: 
dangerous  fcourge  to  a  pecple. 

What  is  moft  neceffary  and  perhaps  moft  difficulr. 
in  a  government,  is  an  inflexible  integrity  that 
renders  jullice  to  ail,  and  protecfts  the  poor  againfl 
the  tyranny  of  -the  rich.  The  greateft  harm  is 
aiready  done,  when  there  are  poor  to  défend,  andi 
G  ô  rich. 


rich  to  refirair,  It  is  upon  peopie  in  a  midd'ing 
ftation,  that  the  vvhole  force  of  the  Kuv  is  exercifed. 
]t  is  eqaally  impotent  againfc  the  trenfures  of  the 
rich,  and  the  miferies  of  the  poor.  The  firA  élude, 
the  rtcortl  efcape  it  ;  the  one  breaks  the  ner,  the 
otner  flips  through  ir. 

Any  condition  that  is  equahv  impofed  on  every 
inan  by  ail  tnen,  can  never  be  dilagreeable  to  anv, 
and  the  woril  law  is  ftillbetter  than  thebefl  mailer  ; 
for  every  mafler  has  partialities,  hvv  never  bas  anv. 
Liberty always  fhares  the  fate  of  law:  they  reigii 
or  perifh  togeiher.     The  more  you  nuiltiply  laws, 
the  more  you  rendcr  tiiem  contemptibîe  ,   it  is  in- 
troducing    frefh    abufes,    wiihout    correcSlir.g    the 
pafl  ;  and   ail    the   infpe^lors    whom    you  appoint, 
areonîy  freih  tranfgrelTors,  deRined  to  take  a  fliare 
with    the   former,    or  to  plunder   by   themffclves. 
The  rewards  of  virtue  foon   become  ihoië  of  rob- 
bery.     The  moft  un[)rlncip!ed  men,  areheM  in  the 
î^reatefl  réputation:  the   higher    their   ilation,   the 
more  defpicable  they  become,  ihcir  dignities  render 
their  infamy  the  more  confpicuous,  and  they  are 
âfhonored  by  their  honors.     If  they  purchafe  the 
approbation    of   the   great,    or   the   prote6lion    of 
V'onicn,  it  is  to  fell  in  their  turn  juftice,  duty,  and 
the  ftate  ;  while  the  people,   who  peiceive  not  that 
their  misfortunes  originale  fiom   their   vices,   ex- 
cliim  in  forrow  ;  "  ail  our  misfortunes  arife  fiom 
"   ihofe  \ve  pay  to  prote(5l  us  from  therr." 

2  •  No 
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No  welI-governeJ  flate  will  ever  tolerate  any 
partialities  of  law,  on  any  pretence  whatever. 
Even  thofe  citizens  who  hâve  merited  rewards  from 
theircountry,  ihould  be  recompenfed  with  honors, 
and  never  with  privilèges  ;  for  the  republic  is  on  the 
eve  of  its  ruin,  whenever  any  body  dares  to  think, 
that  there  is  fomething  great  in  being  exempt  from 
the  lavps.  The  moft  important  of  ail  laws,  that 
which  is  neither  engraved  on  marble  nor  brafs,  but 
in  thé  hearts  of  the  people,  which  forms  the  real 
conflitution  of  the  flate,  which  gains  every  day 
new  ftrength,  which  when  other  laws  become  old 
or  extinfV,  re-animates  or  fuppiies  their  place,  which 
pieferves  a  people  in  the  Ipirit  of  its  inftitution, 
and  inl'enfibly  fubftitutes  the  force  of  habit,  to  that 
of  authority;  this  law  fo  powerful  and  flrong  is 
morals,  cuftom?,  and  particularly  opinion,  Our 
politicians  are  totally  unacquainted  with  this  part 
of  legiflation,  upon  which  hangs  tiie  fuccefs  of  ail 
the  reft  ;  but  the  great  Legiflator  confiders  it  in 
fecret,  while  he  appears  to  confine  hirafelf  to  par- 
ticular  régulations  which  are  only  themould  of  that 
arch,  whereof  morals,  more  flow  in  their  growth 
form  at  laft  the  immoveable  key  flione. 


Of 
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Of  Arbltrary  Power. 


W 


HEN  will  men  perceive  that  there  is  noevil 
fodreadful  as  arbitrary  power,  by  wliich  they  hope 
to  remove  evil  ?  This  power  is  of  itTelt  the  worft 
of  ail  evils  :  and  to  employ  fuch  a  method  of  pré- 
vention, is  likekilling  people  to  preferve  them  froiu 
having  a  fever. 


Gf 
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Of    LIBERTY. 


I 


T  js  the  famé  with  liberty  as  with  innocence, 
and  virtue  ;  their  value  is  only  felt  while  we  pofîèfs 
them,  for  v.'hen  they  are  loffc,  ail  tafte  for  them  is 
at  the  famé  time  loft.  I  am  acquainted  with  the 
pleafures  of  your  country,  faid  Brafidas,  to  a 
Satrap,  who  compared  Sparta  with  Perfepolis, 
but  you  cannot  be  acquainted  with  the  pleafures  of 
raine. 

Slaves  lofe  every  thing  in  their  fetters,  even  the 
defire  of  being  freed  from  them;  they  love  their 
fervitude,  as  the  companionsof  U.'yflès  loved  their 
brutiflinefs.  It  is  ver  y  difficult  to  reduce  thofe  to 
obédience  who  do  not  aim  at  commanding,  and  the 
moft  dexterous  policy  would  be  unequal  to  the 
taflc  of  fujedling  men,  who  onîy  defired  to  be  free. 
But  différence  of  rank  takes  place  eafily  among 
ambitious,  and  mean  fouis,  who  are  always  ready 
to  run  every  rifk  of  fortune,  and  to  comniand  and 
ferve  indifFerently,  jufl  as  fortune  is  propitious  to 
them  or  not. 

There  are  few  men  whofe  hearts  are  fitted  to 
love  liberty.     AU  want  to  command,  and  upon 

thofe 
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thofe  terms  do  not  fear  to  obey.  An  upftart  will 
ferve  arhundred  maflers  to  get  ten  valets  :  We  necd 
only  obferve  the  haughty  demeanor  of  ihe  nobility 
in  monarchies,  with  whatemphafis  they  pronounce 
the  words  oi  fcrvicc,  and  oi  fcrvin^  ;  hovv  great 
nnd  refpeiftable  they  efteem  themfelves,  when  they 
can  hâve  the  honor  of  faying  the  Khig  my  maflcr  : 
how  much  they  delpife  the  repuhlicans  who  are 
only  free,  but  who  are  certainîy  much  nobler  tiiaii 
themfelves. 

It  is  an  indifputable,  as  well  as  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  ail  political  right,  that  the  people  hâve 
ele(£led  themfelves  rulers  to  défend  their  risht?,  but 
not  to  fubje6l  th(-m.  If  we  hâve  a  prince,  faiJ 
Pliny  to  Trajan,  it  is,  that  he  may  preferve  us  frcni 
having  a  malier, 

To  give  up  liberty,  is  to  give  up  the  chara61er 
of  man,  the  riglus  of  humanity,  and  even  our 
duty.  Nothing  can  make  amends  to  iiim  who  re- 
nounces  every  thing:  luch  a  renonciation  is  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  to  take  away 
ail  freedom  from  his  will,  is  to  deftroy  ail  the  mo- 
rality  of  his  actions. 

The  lawyers  who  bave  gravelv  pronounced,  tbat 
the  child  df  a  fîave  is  boni  a  flave,  bave  decided, 
only,  ia  other  terms,  that  a  man  is  not  born  a 
man. 

Man  acqu'rcs  in  the  civil  it  tr,  moral  liberty, 
which   renders  him   truly   mafler  of  himfelf,   for 
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ihe  impulfe  of  his  paflîons   alone   is  flavery  ;  aiitî 
oI)edience   to   the   laws  we   prefcribe  ourfelves  is 
liherty. 

It  is  in  proportion    to  the  ftrength  of  a  flate, 
tliat  its  membeis  are  free. 


Of 
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Of    DEPENDE  NCE. 

JL  HERE  are  tvvo  forts  of  tlependence,  that  of 
things,  which  is  cf  nature;  that  of  men,  which  is 
of  fociety.  The  dependence  of  things,  having  no 
morality,  is  not  prejudicial  to  liberty,  and  begets 
no  vices  :  the  dependence  of  men  heing  unruly 
produces  them  al!  ;  and  is  the  caufe  that  the  mafter 
and  flave  mutually  corrupt  each  other.  If  theie 
be  any  method  of  remedying  this  evil  in  fociety, 
it  is  by  fubftituting  law  to  man,  and  arming  the 
public  will  with  a  real  force,  fuperior  to  the  ac- 
tivity  of  every  private  will.  If  the  laws  of  nations 
could,  like  thofe  of  nature,  hâve  an  inflexihility, 
that  no  human  force  was  ahie  to  overcome,  the  de- 
pendence of  man  wouîd  then  again  be  that  of 
things';  we  fhould  re-unite  in  the  republic  al!  the 
advantages  of  the  natural  and  polifiied  ftate  ;  anJ 
we  fhould  join  to  Liberty,  which  preferves  men 
from  vices,  morality,  which  llimulates  him  to 
vil  tue. 


Of 
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Of        W     A     R. 


w. 


AR  is  not  the  relation  of  one  man  to  ano- 
ther  man,  but  of  one  ftate  to  anotlier  Aate  ;  in 
which,  individuals  are  only  accidentai  enemies,  npt 
as  men,  nor  even  as  fellow-citizens,  but  as  fol- 
diers  ;  not  as  inembers  of  their  country,  but  as  the 
defenders  of  ic.  Iii  iliort,  every  ftate  can  only 
liave  other  flates  for  its  enemies,  and  not  men,  be- 
caufe  that  between  things  of  a  diiFerent  nature,  we 
can  flateno  Crue  relation. 

Thisprincipleisevenconformabletotheeftabli/îied 
•naxims  of  ail  times,  and  to  the  confiant  praflice 
of  ail  civilized  people.  The  déclarations  of  war 
arelefsmeant  to  warn  the  fovereign,  than  his  fub- 
je£ts,  Foreigners,  whether  Kings  or  private  per- 
fons,  or  even  a  whole  people,  who  plunder,  kill, 
or  detain  the  fubjeâs  of  a  Prince,  vvithout  having 
declared  war  againlt  him,  are  not  friir  enemies,  but 
robhers.  Even  in  open  war,  ajuft  Prince  takes 
j)niTe(rion  in  his  enemy's  couniry,  of  ail  that  be- 
longs  to  the  public:  but  he  refpeéls  the  property 
md  perfons  of  private  individuals,  He  refpeéls 
hofe  rights  upon  which  his  own  are  fouiuled.  llie 
nid  of  the  war,  being  an  end  of  ail  hollility,  we 

hâve 
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hâve  only  a  right  to  deftroy  its  defenJers  whils 
they  carry  arms,  but  whenever  they  lay  theni 
dowiî  and  furrender,  they  are  no  longer  enemies, 
nor  inftruments  of  the  enemy,  they  refome  the 
title  of  men,  and  we  hâve  no  longer  an  y  right  over 
their  Hves. 

Sometimes  we  may  deftroy  a  ftate  without  de- 
ilroying  one  of  its  members  :  War,  therefore,  gives 
no  further  power  than  what  is  necejTary  to  accom- 
plifli  its  end. 


Of 
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Of  Finances  and  Taxes. 


T. 


HE  mofl  important  maxim  in  the  adminiflra- 
tion  of  Finances,  is,  to  endeavour  vvith  much  more 
care  to  prevent  exigencies,  than  lo  augment  the  re- 
venues. Ancient  governments  effedled  more  by 
iheir  parfimony  than  ours  do  hy  ail  their  treafurcs. 
Ail  tlie  books  and  accounts  of  the  manageis  of  the 
public  revenue,  ferve  lefs  to  difclofe  tlieir  pecula- 
tions  than  to  fcreen  them  .  and  jjrudence  is  never  fo 
ready  in  inventing  new  précautions,  as  fraud  is  in 
eluding  them.  Abandon,  then,  regifters  and  pa- 
pers,  and  commit  the  care  of  the  Finances  to  faith- 
ful  hands  :  this  is  the  only  way  of  having  them 
faitlifully  managed.  Virtue  is  the  only  efficacious 
inflrument  in  this  délicate  part  of  adminiftration, 
otherthings  being  equal,  Theman  who  is  ten  timcs 
richer  than  another,  ought  to  pay  ten  times  more 
than  he.  The  man  who  has  only  a  bare  fufîîciency, 
ought  to  pay  nothing  at  ail.  And  tlie  tax  of  him 
who  has  more  than  c-nough,  may  take  in  the  full 
amount  of  bis  fuperfluity. 

Some  people  may  lay,  that  in  confideration  of 
liis  rank,  that  which  might  be  a  fuperfluity  to  bis 
inferiors,  is  necefTary  to  him  :  but  this  is  falfe  ;  for 
a  great  man   has  two  legs,   like  a  clown  ;  and  like 
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hioUoo  bas  but  one  belly.  And  furtber,  tbis  pre- 
tended  neceffary  revenue  is  fo  unneceffary  to  bis 
rank,  tbat  if  be  knew  bow  to  renounce  it  on  any 
laudablc  occafion,  be  would  only  render  himfelf  tbe 
more  relpedled.  The  people  would  proftrate  tliem- 
felves  before  a  Minifter  wbo  went  to  the  counciî 
on  foot,  becaufe  be  bad  fold  bis  carrijges  in  an  exi- 
gency  of  tbe  State.  In  fhort,  tbere  is  no  law  tbat 
prefcribes  magnificence  to  any  one  ;  and  conveni- 
€nce  can  never  be  urged  againft  right. 

Let  beavy  taxes  be  laid  upon  fervants,  équipages, 
filk,  and  gildings  ;  upon  ail  the  courts  and  gardens 
ofgreat  houles;  upon  public  places  of  ail  forts;  upon 
ail  idle  profeffions,  fucb  as  dancers,  fingers,  buf- 
foons  ;  and,  in  fhort,  upon  ail  tbe  numerous  ob- 
jets of  luxury,  amufement,  and  idlenefs,  which 
flrike  ail  eyes,  and  wbicb  cannot  be  concealed  ^  be- 
caufe tbey  would  be  totally  ufelefs  if  they  vvere  not 
feen.  Tbere  is  no  fear,  tbat  fucb  taxes  fhould  be 
thougbt  arbitrary  and  uncertain,  becaufe  founded  on 
tbings  tbat  are  not  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  it  betrays  a 
very  limited  knowledge  of  mankind,  to  fuppolë,  tbat 
after  tbey  bave  oncefuffered  tbemfelves  to  be  leduced 
by  luxury,  they  can  ever  renounce  it.  Tbey  would 
a  thoufand  times  fooner  deprive  tbemfelves  of  reaf 
neceffaries,  and  would  fooner  die  vvitb  bunger  tban 
fliame.  Tbe  increafe  of  expence  would  only  be  a 
frefh  inducement  to  fupport  it  ;  vvben  tbe  vanity 
of  appearing  opulent  would  be  increafed  by  tbe  ad- 

ditional 
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ditional  priceof  t'.ie  thing,  and  the  expence  of  tlit 
tax.  *• 

So  long  as  there  are  any  rich  people,  they  will 
diflinguifh  themlelves  from  the  poor;  and  the  State 
can  never  form  a  lefs  burdenfome,  nor  more  fure  re- 
venue, than  on  that  di{lin6lion.  Induflry,  for  the 
famé  reafon,  vvould  not  fufFer  from  an  œconomical 
-régulation,  which  would  enrich  ihe  finances,  and 
revive  agriculture,  by  lefTening  the  toil  of  the  la- 
bourer ;  and  imperceptibly  level  ail  fortunes  to  that 
mediocrity  from  which  a  State  dérives  its  real 
flrength,  I  confefs,  that  taxes  might  cont-ribute  to 
raake  fome  fafhions  lefs  durable  :  but  others  would 
quickly  be  fubflituted,  in  which  the  worktnan  would 
find  his  profit,  without  the  Exchequer  beinga  lofer. 
In  a  word,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  thefpirit  of  Govern- 
ment fhould  confiantly  impofe  taxes  upon  the  luper- 
fluity  of  therich:  in  thiscafe,  there  would  happen  one 
ofthefe  two  things,  eitherthe  rich  will  retrench  their 
fuperfluous  expences,  and  confine  themfelves  to  fuch 
only  as  areufeful,  and  which  will  turn  to  the  ad- 
vantage  of  the  State  :  thefe  taxes  will  then  hâve  pro- 
duced  the  effedl  of  the  befl  fumptuary  laws  ;  the 
expencesof  the  State  will  neceflarily  diminifh,  with 
thofe  of  individuals  ;  and  if  the  revenues  of  the  trea- 
fury  are  leflTened  by  thefe  means,  yet  its  expences 
will  likewife  be  lefîèned  :  or,  if  the  rich  retrench 
nothingfrom  their  extravagance,  the  treafury  will 
rcceive  in  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  thofe  refources 

which 
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vvhich  it  fought  for,  to  provide  forthe  real  exigen- 
cies  of  the  State.  The  Treafury,  in  ihefirfl  place, 
enriches  itfelf  hy  the  retrenchment  of  its  expences; 
in  the  fécond,  it  enriches  itfelf  by  the  ufelefs  expences 
of  individuals. 

It  appears  to  me  certain,  that  ail  things  which 
are  not  profcribed  by  ihe  laws,  nor  hurtful  to  mo- 
lals,  and  which  Government  has  a  right  to  prohibit, 
it  niay  from  the  famé  right  tolerate.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, Government  may  interdifl  theufeofcar- 
riages,  it  may,  from  a  flronger  reafon,  impofe  a  tax 
on  them,  which  would  be  a  vvifeand  ufeful  way  of 
hlaming  their  ufe,  without  totally  abolifhing  them. 
We  might  ihen  confider  tliis  tax  as  a  fort  ot  fine, 
the  produce  of  which  madc  amends  for  the  abufe 
vvhicli  it  puniflies. 

There  are  people  who  hâve  been  rafh  enough  to 
fay,  that  it  is  necefiary  to  tax  the  labourer,  and  that 
lie  would  be  idle  if  hehad  nothing  to  pay.  But  ex- 
périence lefutes  in  every  country  thisabfurd  maxim. 
'l'he  ground  is  beft  cultivated  in  Holland  and  in 
England,  vvherc  tbe  lal)ourers  pay  but  little  ;  and 
particularly  in  China,  where  they  j)ay  nothing  at  ail. 
On  the  contrary,  in  every  place  where  the  farmer 
is  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  produce  of  his  ground, 
he  leaves  it  untilled,  or  jufl:  cultivâtes  enough  for 
his  own  fubfiflence.  For  the  man  who  lofes  the 
fruits  of  his  labours,  is  a  gainer  by  doing  nothing; 

and 
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and  ta\ing  labeur  is  a  very  fingular  iTiethod  of  bû* 
ulilung  idleiiefs. 

If  \ve  fay,  ihat  there  is  nothing  fo  dangerous  as  à 
t.ix  pnid  by  the  purchaler,  as  is  pra6ti(ed  in  China, 
a  country  where  the  taxes  are  beavier,  and  better 
pnid  tban  any  otbcr  in  the  wotld,  how  are  vve  fo 
hhnd,  as  not  toperceive  that  the  evi!  is  a  thoufand 
tinies  greater,  whcn  the  tnx  is  paid  by  the  labourer. 
îs  not  this  to  make  an  attemnt  aj^ainfl  tb.e  life  of  the 
Stale,  aven  at  its  fource?  is  it  not  labouring,  as 
nnich  as  poiTible,  to  depopnlate  the  country,  and 
confecjuently  to  ruin  It  iti  the  end  ?  For  there  is  no 
greater  calamity  that  can  befal  a  nation,  than  a 
want  of  men. 


Vol.  I.  H  Of 
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Of    LUXURY. 
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IJXURY  corrupts  liotli  the  ricli  who  pcfiefs, 
and  tbepoor  who  covet  it. 

Like  the  fcorching  wimls  of  the  fouth,  that  co- 
\er  the  grafs  with  devouriiig  infefls,  dellroy  the 
fubfiftence  of  ufeful  animais,  and  carry  famine  and 
death  in  every  place  where  they  go,  Luxury,  in 
every  flate,  wlieth.er  fmall  or  great,  opprefTes  and 
jireys  upon  the  labourer  and  citizen,  to  fupport  a 
tribe  of  valets  and  niiferable  beings  of  its  ovvn  cré- 
ation. Under  the  pretence  of  feeding  the  poor,  who 
ought  not  to  hâve  been  made  poor,  it  impoveriflies 
the  refl,  and,  fooner  or  iater,  depopulates  the 
State. 

In  proportion  as  induAry  and  the  lucrative  arts 
extend  and  flouriOi,  the  moft  ufeful,  fuch  as  agri- 
culture, mull  neceflarily  be  negîedled  ;  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  the  farmer  being  defpifed, 
îknd  opprefTed  with  taxes,  which  are  neceffiry  to 
the  fupport  of  luxury,  and  condemned  to  pafs  his 
iife  between  labeur  and  hunger,  forfakes  his  iîelds 

to 
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îo  feek  for  hread  in  tlie  towns,  wliich  he  ougiit  to 
bave  fapplied  with  it.  Lands  rernaiM  uncultivated  j 
the  high  roads  Twarm  with  mifeiable  people  who 
become  heggars  or  thieves,  and  are  deftined  one  day 
or  otber  to  end  their  mileries  on  a  rack  or  dung- 
liilk  Sucb  are  the  true  efl'e£ts  whicb  refult  from 
the  progrefs  of  indullry  and  luxury  ;  fuch  are  the 
f-enfible  caufes  of  ail  ihe  niiferies  irito  which  opu- 
lence précipitâtes  the  moil  admired  nations  :  it  is 
thus  that  the  State,  enriching  itfelf  on  one  fide,  is 
weakened  and  imporeriflied  on  the  other  ;  and  that 
the  moit  powerfui  monarchies,  afîertaking  agréât 
deal  of  pains  to  render  themfelves  opulent  and  de- 
ferted,  heconie  at  laft  tlve  prey  of  poor  nations, 
who  yield  to  the  temptation  of  invading  thern. — 
Vanity  and  idienefs  bave  given  birtbto  fciences  and 
luxury.  A  talle  for  luxurv  aUvavs  accompanies 
that  of  letters  ;  and  the  talle  of  letters  often  accom- 
panies that  of  luxury*. 

Luxury  may  be  necelTary  to  give  bread  to  the 
poor.;  but  if  tiiere  was  no  luxury,  there  would  be 
no  poor-. 


■'  In  proportion  as  luxury  corrupts  morals,  (fays  a  mo- 
dem author)  the  fciences  loften  tlicm  ;  like  thofe  praycrà 
in  Iloracr,  whlch  are  conflantly  flying  over  the  earth,  irt. 
jiurfuit  (jf  Injullice,  to  foften  the  cruclry  of  that  cruel 
Dcity. 

H  :;  Lnxury 
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Luxury  ferves  to  fupport  a  Srate,  as  piliars  fervs 
to  upliold  tlîc  palaces  t!iat  îhey  decorate,  or  rallier 
like  the  beams  uith  which  old  buildings  are  propt, 
and  which  quite  overfet  them.  Every  wile  and  pru- 
dent man  lliould  quita  houfc  that  is  proi^t. 

Luxury  feeds  a  hundred  poor  people  in  our  towns, 
and  caufes  a  hundred  thoufand  to  perifli  in  the 
country  ;  the  money  that  circulâtes  through  the 
handsof  the  ricli,  and  artifts,  to  purcliafe  fuperflui- 
ties,  is  lofl  to  the  ufe  of  the  labourer;  and  thcfe 
latter  want  acoat,  preciiely  becaufe  the  former  wear 
laced  ones.  The  vvafle  of  things  that  might  ferve 
to  feed  the  hungry,  is  alone  fufficient  to  render  lux- 
ury cdious  to  humanity.  Our  kitchens  niuft  ^o 
fupplied  wiili  gravies  ;  this  is  tlie  reafon  that  iO 
many  poor  fjck  people  often  want  brotb.  Peafants 
tlrink  nothing  but  water,  becaufe  our  tables  nrjft 
be  fupplied  with  liquois  :  the  poor  want  bread,  be- 
caul'e  our  hair  muft  be  powdered. 

If  we  were  only  to  confult  the  mofl:  natural  im- 
preffions,  it  would  fecm,  that  in  order  to  defpife 
luxury  and  ihew,  modération  is  lefs  required  than 
tafle.  Regularity  and  fymmetry  pleafe  ail  eyes  ; 
the  pi6lure  of  felicity  and  good  order  pleafes  the  hu- 
man  heart,  which  naturally  covets  it  :  but  what  fa- 
vourable  idea  can  a  vain  pomp,  which  bas  no  relation 
to  order  or  happinefs,  create  of  him  who  difplays  it, 
in  the  mind  of  the  fpedator  ?  The  idea  of  tafte  !  Is 

not 
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riot  tnile  muchiietter  difpiayec]  in  every  tliing-fim- 
pie,  than  in  every  ihing  gauuy  ?  The  idea  oî  cor.ve- 
nience  !  Is  there  any  thing  more  inconvénient  tha'iT 
pomp  ?  The  idea  cf  greatnefs  !  It  is  exaflîy  the  ccm- 
trnry, 

Wbenever  I  fee  a  large  palace,  I  iinmeoi- 
ately  afk  myTelf,  why  is  not  tiiat  paiace  hirgerr- — 
The  jnan  vvlio  has  fifty  ft^rvants,  why  has  lie  not  a 
liundred  ?  That  beautiful  difh,  why  is  it  not  of 
gold?  The  man  v\ho  giids  his  carriage,  why  does 
he  not  g'id  his  ceilings  r  If  his  ceilings  aregllt,  why 
is  not  his  roof?  Thofe  who  aîtempted  to  build  ,1 
high  tower,  were  very  right  in  endeavouring  to 
make  it  reach  the  fky  ;  othcrwife  it  would  hâve  heeri 
in  vain  to  huild  ;  the  point  at  which  tliey  flopr, 
would  cnJy  hâve  funher  demonftiated  their  im- 
potence. 

Oh,  weak  and  vain  man  !  fliew  me  thy  power, 
and  I  will  point  out  thy  mifery  i  On  the  con- 
trary,  a  fyflem,  where  nothing  is  facriflced  to  opi- 
nion, wlierè  its  true  utih'ty,  and  ils  agreemenc 
with  the  real  wants  of  nature,,  prefents  a  fjght,  not 
only  approved  hy  reafcn,  Jbut  grateful  to  the  eye 
and  heart  ;  becaufe  man  views  himfelf  in  it  only 
under  agreeahle  affinities,  as  being  fufficient  to 
himfelf;  the  image  of  his  weaknefs  is  not  confpi» 
cuoLis  ;  and  this  fmlhng  pidlure  never  excites  any- 
laelanclioly  refle61ions. 

H  3,  Idefr 
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I  defy  any  man  to  conteniplate  for  an  hour  the 
palace  of  a  prince,  and  the  pomp  th.it  reigns  in  ir, 
without  becomiiig  melancholy,  aiiJ  deploring  the 
fate  of  human  nature, 


Of 


Kl 


Ot"  Riches  and  Rlch  Pconle. 


A 


iLL  riclî  peopî'3  value  money  more  îaan  nie!!r. 
In  the  compîirative  vnlue  of  maney,  aiv.l  lervices, 
they  always  reckon,  that  the  latter  are  not  équi- 
valent to  the  former,  and  think  that  a  maii  l-lill 
owes  them  a  balance,  after  having  pafîeJ  his  life 
in  ferving  them,  for  a  bare  fubfiftance.  Thofe 
who  love  riches  are  made  to  ferve  :  thofe  who  dif- 
pife  them,  to  command.  The  power  of  money 
fubjeifts  not  tîie  poor  to  the  ricli,  but  the  defire 
which  the  poor  hâve  of  getting  rich  in  their  turn  : 
for  were  it  not  ior  that,  they  would  inevitably  be 
the  mafters, 

Poor  people  groan  under  the  yoke  of  the  rich, 
and  rich  people  under  the  yoke  of  préjudices. 
Riches  do  uot  make  people  rich,  fays  the  romance 
of  the  Roie.  The  riclies  of  a  man  are  not  in  his 
coffers,  but  in  the  ufe  which  he  makes  of  what  he 
takes  out  of  tliem.  For  we  only  appropriate  to 
ourfelves  thofe  things  which  we  poflefs,  by  the 
manner  in  which  we  emp'oy  them.  But  the  va- 
rious  vvays  which  are  in  our  power  of  abufing  them, 
ace  more  inexhauftible  tlian  riches:  \\'hich  is  t!ie 
H  4  rcafoii 
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îearbn  that  our  enjoyments  are  not  proportioncd 
îo  the  fums  we  expend,  but  to  tlie  maiiner  in  whici» 
\ve  expend  them.  A  fool  may  fling  ingots  otg(JW 
and  filver  into  the  fea,  and  fay  that  he  dérives 
pleafure  from  tliat  atSlion;  but  whot  comparifon  is 
therebetweentliis  extravagant  enjoyment,  andthofc 
■which  a  wife  inan  would  bave  ùerived  from  mucli 
fmaller  means  ?  There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  abfolute 
riches.  The  word  only  fignifies  a  relation  et 
fuperabundance,  bervveen  the  defires  and  faculties 
of  the  rich  man.  Some  are  ricli,  M"ith  only  an 
acre  of  land  ;  while  others  are  poor  in  the  midfl  of 
their  treafures.  Vv'hims  and  diffipatioil  hâve  no 
limits,  and  make  more  poor  people  than  our  real 
wants.  Whoever  enjoys  good  healtli,  andis  not  in 
Jthe  want  of  the  necefTaries  of  life;  if  he  can  banilli 
capriclous  defires  from  bis  heart,  is  rich  enough* 
'ÏKis  is  the  flurca  mcdiccr'itas  of  Horace. 


SE  G- 
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B  E  G  G  A  R  S. 


•  Y  feeding  beggar?,  we  only  contribute  to  in- 
ereafe  the  nuraher  of  vagabonds,  who  love  that 
idle  trade,  who  become  a  burden  to  fociety,  and 
deprive  it  likewife  of  the  labour  they  might  per- 
ff^rm.  Such  are  the  n>axim'^,  uith  which  your 
pleafant  phiiofophers  love  to  flatter  the  inrenfib.lityr 
of  the  rich. 

"W  e  tolerate  and  fupport,  at  a  great  expence,  a 
number  of  ufelefs  profefïions  maiiy  of  wliich  ferve 
only  to  corropt  and  deftroy  morals.  If  we  con- 
fide;.*  tlie  profeffion  of  begging  only  as  a  trade,  far 
Irom  iiaving  any  fuch  danger  to  fear,  we  find 
only  that  it  tends  to  ftrengtlien  the  fentlments  of 
tendernefs  and  liumanity,  which  ougi^it  to  uniîc 
ail  men.  And  even  if  we  confuler  it  as  a  taîent, 
wîiy  fliould  not  I  reward  the  éloquence  of  thac 
heggar,  who  touches  my  heart,  and  induces  me  to 
fuccour  him,  as  I  pay  a  player  wlio  caufes  nie  to 
ihed  a  few  unmeaning  tears.  If  tlîe  latter  makes 
i"ne  love  tîie  good  a£lions  of  other  people,  the 
former  incites  me  to  do  good  myfelf.  Ail  ths 
ten.dcr  feelings  excited  by  the  reprefentation  of  a 
tragedy,  are  forgotten,  the  infiant  it  is  over  ;  but 
II  ^  the- 
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the  recolleftion  of  the  indigent  vvhom  we  hâve  re- 

lieved,  caufes  a   fecret  fatisfaflion  which   is  eveiy 

moment    renewed.     If  many  beggars  are  burdcn- 

fome   to   a    ftate.  of  ho;y  many   otfier    profefTions 

that  are  encouraged  and  tolerated,  may  we  not  fay 

xhe  famé.     The  King  fliould  prevcnt  the  increafe 

of  beggars  ;  but  muil  he  rendér  his  people  inhuman, 

and  unnatural,  in  order  to  make  tiiem  fick  of  their 

profeiTion  ?   For  m  y  part,  vvithout  confid-ering  what 

the  poor  are  to  the  flate,  ï  know  that   they  are  ail 

iny  brethren  ;  and  that   I   cannot  without   an  un- 

pardonablehardheaVtednefs,  refufe  them  the  flender 

help   which  they  crave.     I   acknowledge  that  thei 

greater  part  of  them  are  vagabonds,  but  I  am  too 

well  acquainted    witb  the  miferies  of  this   hte,  to 

be   ignorant   of   the   various     misfornmes    whiclv 

may  reduce  an  honefl:  man  to  that  ftate;  and  how 

can  I  be  certain   that  the  flranger-,  who  comes  to 

implore   my  afEftance,  in    the   name  of  God,  and 

aflv.  a  poor  morfel  of  bread,  may  not  be  that  honefl: 

man  periiliing  with  mifery,  w^hom  my  refafal  may 

drive  to  defpair?    Though   the   alms   we   beftovv 

may  only  be  a  temporary  relief,   it   is  at  leafl  a 

teftimony,  that  we  participate  in  their  misfortunes, 

which  foftens   tlie  cruelty   of  a  refufal,  and   is  a 

mark  of  clvility  paid-  them;    a    trifling  pièce  of 

money,    or  a   fmall  bit  of   bread,  coft  littJe,  and 

are  a  kinder  anfwer  than    God  help  you:  as  if  the 

l^ifts  of  God  were  not  in  the  hands  of  men  :,as.if 

there 
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*  there  vvere  any  other  granaries  in  the  worM  thnn 
the  ûorehoufes  of  the  rich.  In  fliort,  whatever 
may  be  our  opinion  of  thefe  miferable  beings, 
if  \ve  owe  nothing  to  the  wretch  who  begs,  at 
ieall;  it  is  a  refpedl  \ve  owe  ourlelves,  to  reJieve 
the  fafFerings  of  human  nature,  or  of  our  ow  ^ 
likenefs,  and  not  to  hardea  our  hearts  againfl  tho 
fight  of  mi  fer  y. 

The  calumniators  of  charity  alledge,  that  the 
exercife  of  it  is  of  no  ufe,  but  to  eftabhfli  nurferies 
of  thieves.  The  effe6l  is,  however,  quite  con- 
trary  :  it  pre vents  them  from  becoming  fo.  I  grant 
tiiat  it' would  be  bad  pohcy  to  enccuijge  poor 
j)eop!e  to  becoir.e  beggars  ;  but  wb.en  they  are  once 
reduced  to  that  ftate,  it  is  neceflàry  to  fupport  theni 
for  fear  they  fhould  become  robbers.  Nothing  is 
fo  great  an  indueement  fer  a  tnan  to  change  iiis 
jucfelhon,  as  the  want  ofability  to  fupport  him- 
itif  by  it.  Therefore,  ail  thofe  who  bave  once 
POt  a  reHfli  for  this  idle  trade,  take  fuch  an  aver- 
lion  to  labour,  that  they  would  rather  ileal  and  be 
hanged,  than  again  make  ufe  of  their  hand?.  A 
fafthing  is  foon  aiked,  and  as  foon  refufed;  but 
tvventy  farihings  Vv'ould  pay  the  fupper  cf  a  poor 
man,  vviioni  twenty  refufals  ir.ay  render  dtfperate, 
Who  would  ever  witl-ihold  fo  trifling  an  ahiis,  ii' 
he  retlei^ed  that  it  might  fave  two  men  ;  one  from 
a  crime,  and  the  othtr  fiom  death.  I  bave  fome— 
"/vhere  read,  ihat  tîie  beggars  are  a  verrnin  that. 
Il  0  itiek. 
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ilick  to  the  rich.  It  is  natural,  tlut  chiMren 
fhould  attach  themfelves  to  their  parents.  But 
thofe  opulent  and  cruel  parents  refufe  to  ovvn 
them,  and  leave  to  the.  poor  tha  care  of  fupportr 
ing  them.. 
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Of    SUICIDE, 

OU  woulJ  ceafe  to  live  ;  but  I  fhould  be  ver3r 
glad  to  know  if  you  bave  begun.  Wbat  !  was  you 
placcd  upon  eartb  for  no  purpofe  ?  Has  not  Heaven, 
vvith  life,  given  you  a  tafK  for  tbe  employment  of 
life?  If  you  bave  completed  your  tafk  befora 
lîlgbt,  repofe  yourfelf  t!ie  reft  of  tbe  day.  But  let 
xis  fee  your  work.  Wbat  anfwer  bave  you  got 
ready  for  tbe  Suprême  Judge,  wbo  vi'ill  nfl^  an  ac- 
count  of  your  time?  Wretcbed  mortal  !  Shev/^  me 
tlie  good  man  wbo  boafts  of  baving  lived  long 
enougb,  tbat  I  may  learn  of  bim  in  wbat  manner 
he  has  pafTed  bis  bfe,  to  bave  acquired  tlie  rigbt  of 
rebnquifiiing  it. 

You  refle(St  on  tbe  vavious  mlsfortunes  tbat  are 
incident  to  buma-n  nature,  and  you  fay,  life  is  an 
evil  :  but  look  into  tbe  order  of  tbings,  and  fee  if 
you  can  flnd  any  bappinefs  witbout  a  mixture  of 
pain.  Is  this  a  reafon  for  fiying  tbere  is  notbing 
good  in  tbe  world?  and  can  we  confound  wbat  is 
evii  in  its  nature,  with  wbat  only  fufFeis  evil  by 
chance  ?  Tbe  pafîlve  life  of  man  is  notbing,  and 
has  no  relation  toany  t'iing  butbisbody,  of  wbich 
burden  be  will  fooa  be  relieved  ;  but  bis  afUve  and 
moral  life,  which   ougnt  to  bave  an  influence  on 
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his  whole  exiftence,  confifts  in  the  exercife  of  his 
will.  Life  is  an  evil  to  the  wickej  who  profper, 
and  a  bleiîïng  to  the  worthy  who  are  unfortunate; 
for  it  is  not  a  tranfitory  modification,  but  ils  rela- 
tion to  ics  objecft  that  renders  it  good  or  evil. 

You  are  weary  of  living,.  and  you  fay  lite  is  an 
evil,  You  will  fooner  or  later  be  freed  from  it,  and 
you  will  fay  life  is  a  bleflîng.  You  will  fpeak  with 
more  truih,  without  uHng  hetter  arguments.  For 
nothing  will  hâve  changed  but  yourfelf.  Eegia 
then  to  change  from  this  day  ;  and  fince  ail  the 
evil  confiils  in  the  bad  difpofition  of  your  heart, 
corredl  your  bad  propenlities;  and  do  not  buni 
your  houle,  to  fave  you  the  trouble-  of  putting  :6 
in  order, 

What  are  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  an  imsnor- 
tal  being?  pain  and  pleafure  p.ifs  as  a  Ihade.  Lits 
flips  away  in  a  moment  :  it  is  noihing  of  itfclf  ; 
its  value  dépends  upon  the  ufe  we  niake  of  it.  The 
good  which  we  do  romains,  and  it  is  that  alona 
•which  renders  life  valuable^  Neyer  more,  thcre- 
fore,  fay,  that  exiflence  is  an  evil  for  you,  as  it 
dépends  on  yourfelf  nlone  to  make  it  a  blclîing  ; 
and  if  you  hâve  found  it  evii,  that  is  an  addiiional 
reafon  to  continue  to  live.  Never  fay-  that  you 
hâve  a  right  to  put  an  end  to  your  life  ;  for  von 
might  aswell  fay  that  it  is  pcrmilted  to  you  to  revolt 
againft  the  Auihor  of  your  exidence,  and  to  cheaii 
fate. 

Suicida 
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Suicide  is  a  cowartlly  and  fliameful  death.  It 
13  a  theft  on  inankind.  Before  you  take  leave  of 
the  reft  of  your  fellow  créatures,  return  what  they 
hâve  done  foryou,  You  reply,  1  hâve  no  ties  ;  I 
pm  et  no  ufe  in  tlie  workl.  Thou  philoropher  of 
a  day  '  Art  thou  igîiorant  that  thou  canfl:  not  take 
one  ûep  m  the  world,  without  finding  fome  duty 
to  fulfil,  and  that  every  man  is  ufeful  to  fcciety, 
merely  becaufe  he  exills  ? 

Ralli  youth  !  If  îlierc  reinain  in  the  bottom  of 
thy  heart  the  leall;  fpark  of  virtue,  corne,  that  I 
may  teach  thee  to  !ove  !ife.  Every  time  that  thou 
art  tempted  to  quit  it,  only  fay  within  thvfelf,  let 
me  do  another  good  a6tion  before  1  die.  Then  go 
and  feek  an  indigent  perfon  to  relieve,  an  unfor- 
tunate  ohjedl  to  confole,  or  an  opprefTed  being  to 
défend.  If  this  confideration  withhold  tliee  to-dav, 
it  will  to-morrow,  the  day  after,  and  ail  thy  life, 
iif  it  fail,  thou  art  only  a  wretch die  ! 
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DUEL    S. 


B 


lEWARE  of  confounding  the  facred  name  of 
honour,  with  that  brutal  préjudice  which  puts 
every  virtue  to  the  point  of  the  fword,  and  ferves 
only  to  make  brave  fcoundrels. 

In  vvhat  does  this  préjudice  confift  ?  In  the  inoft 
bnrbarous  and  extravagant  opinion  that  ever  eii- 
tered  the  liuman  mind  ;  namely,  that  courage  niay 
fupply  the  place  of  ail  the  duties  of  fociety  ;  that 
a  man  is  no  longer  a  clieat,  a  knave,  a  flanderer, 
but  civil,  huniane,  and  polite  ;  that  lies  become 
truths,  tbefts  lawful,  treachery,  bonefly,  and  in- 
fidelity  commendable,  fo  long  as  he  cnn  maintaiti 
ail  this,  fword  in  band.  That  the  beft  réparation  for 
an  afFront,  is  a  ftab,  and  that  \ve  are  never  to 
blâme  with  any  man,  provided  \ve  ki!I  him. 
There  is,  I  confefs,  anotberkindof  encounter,  which 
mixesgentility  with  crueity,  and  in  wliicli  tlie  duel 
terminâtes  with  the  fîrfl  blood  that  is  drawn. — The 
firfl  blood  !  great  God  !  And  vvhat  would  you  do 
with  the  firft  blood,  favage  beaft?  would  you  drink  it? 
Did  ever  any  of  the  mcfl:  valiant  men  of  anti- 
quity,  once  think  of  revenging  their  perfonal  in- 
juries by  duels  ?  Did  Cœfar  ever  fend  a  challenge 
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to  Cato,  or  Pompey  to  Csefar,  for  ail  the  affronts 
they  reciprccally  gave  each  other  ?  And  was  tlie 
greatefl:  commander  of  Greece  diflionoured,  for 
liaving  fufFered  himfelf  to  bc  threatsned  with  a 
cudgel  ?  It  may  be  alledged,  tliat  as  timts  change 
fo  do  manners.  But  are  they  ail  equally  fa!u- 
tary  ?  and  may  we  not  ventiire  lo  inquire,  wheîher 
the  manners  of  the  times  are  fuch  as  are  flridly 
compatible  with  true  honor?  No,  honor  is  immu- 
table, it  dépends  not  on  préjudices;  it  can  neither 
be  extinguiflied  nor  revived;  but  bas  its  eternal 
fource  in  the  heart  of  the  jufl:  man,  and  in  the  in- 
variable rule  of  his  duties.  Jf  duels  were  un- 
known  to  the  wifeil:,  the  bravefl:  and  mofl  virtuous 
people  on  earth,  T  maintain,  that  it  is  not  an  ho- 
nourablc  inftitution,  but  an  abominable,  cruel  fa- 
iliion,  worthy  of  its  barbarous  origin.  It  remains 
to  be  difcovered,  whether  an  honefi:  man,  whea 
his  own  life,  or  that  of  a  fellovv  créature,  is  at 
flake,  fliould  be  biafled  by  fafliion,  and  whether 
there  would  not  be  more  courage  in  braving,  thaa 
yielding  to  it.  How  would  that  man  a6l  who  is  a 
llave  to  fuch  a  préjudice,  in  a  country  where  con- 
trary  cuftoms  reign  ? 

At  IVIefiîna  or  Naples,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
wait  in  the  corner  of  a  ftreet  for  his  enemy,  and 
ftab  him  behind,  becaufe  fuch  a  proceeding  is  fliled 
courage   in  that  couiUry  :  and   they  do  not   make 
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honor  connil    in  giving   our  eiieiny   a   cliance   of 
deftroyiiig  us,   but  in  killing  hiin  ourlelves. 

The  upright  man  whole  whole  life  bas  been  ir- 
reproachable,  and  who  never  gave  any  proofs  of 
cowardice,  wouM  be  tlie  more  honored  for  re- 
fufing  to  ftain  hiinfelf  with  murder.  Alwavs 
ready  to  ferve  his  ccuntry,  to  protedl  tlie  feeble, 
to  fultil  tlie  mofc  hazardous  duties,  and  to  défend, 
éveil  with  liis  blood,  ail  ihat  are  dear  to  him,  ia 
every  jufi:  and  honorable  re-eiicounter,  he  ihews 
in  his  proceedings  that  ileady  and  unfhaken  refo- 
lution,  which  is  never  pofTefTed  vvithout  truc 
courage.  Seciire  in  the  redtitude  of  his  own  con- 
fcience,  he  walks  without  fear,  and  neither  avoids 
nor  feeks  his  enemy.  We  may  eafily  perceive'that 
he  is  lefs  afraid  of  death  than  of  a  bad  acfiion  ;  and 
that  he  dreads  the  crime,  but  not  the  danger. 

If  any  infamous  préjudices  arile  for  a  moment 
againft  him,  ail  the  days  of  his  honorable  and  well- 
fpent  life,  are  fo  many  witnefTcs  that  confound 
them  ;  and  in  fo  uniform  a  conduift,  we  judge  of 
one  a£tion  by  ail  the  refL 

Your  fufpicious  and  quarreUome  men,  who 
are  always  ready  to  give  affronts,  are  in  gênerai 
brutes,  who,  fearful  of  being  publicly  fliewn  the 
contempt  they  are  held  in,  cndcavour  to  cover, 
by  fomeaffair  of  honor,  the  infamy  of  their  whole 
"lives.  Such  people  always  make  one  effort  to  ac- 
(juirea  namej  that  they  may  havc  a  right  of  con- 
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cealing  tliemfelves  the  rell:  of  their  lives.  True 
courage  is  more  confiant  and  lefs  eager;  it  is  always 
what  it  ought  to  be  ;  it  mufl  neither  be  Ilimulated 
nor  refhrained,  The  vvorthy  carry  it  every  where 
with  them  ;  into  hattîe,  againlT;  the  enemy  :  in 
Company  to  défend  truth,  and  tlieahllnt;  in  their 
beds  to  teach  them  to  fupport  pain  and  death,  The 
ftrength  of  foui  which  infpires  it,  always  exifls. 
It  continually  places  vlrtue  above  events,  and  does 
not  ccnnil  in  i'jghting,  but  in  fearing  ncîhing. 


IxV- 
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I  N  T  O  X  I  C  A  1  I  O  N. 

NTEMPERANCE  of  every  kiiid  is  vicious, 
and  particularly  that  which  deprives  us  of  the 
nobleft  of  our  faculties.  Intoxication  dégrades 
man,  aliénâtes  bis  reafon,  at  leafl  fer  a  time,  and 
ftupifies  him  in  the  end.  The  love  of  wine,  is  not, 
however,  a  crime;  it  is  feldom  the  author  of  any  ; 
it  makes  a  man  flupid,  but  net  bafe.  For  onc 
trifling  quarrel  that  it  foractimes  créâtes,  it  forma 
a  hundred  lafting  attachments.  Drinkers,  in  gê- 
nerai, are  warm  hearted  and  open  :  they  are  almoft 
ail  vvorthy,  upright,  jufl,  faitliful,  brave,  and 
honefl  people,  with  the  exception  of  this  one 
vveaknefs. 

How  many  real  vices  are  hidden  by  apparent 
virtues?  The  fiige  is  foher  through  tempérance, 
the  impoflor  is  foher  through  tUipiicity^ 

In  a  country  where  the  morals  of  the  pcop'e  are 
had,-\vliere.  intrigues,  adulteries,  and  treacheries 
abound;  they  dread  a  ftate  of  indifcretion,  which 
lays  the  heart  involuntarily  open.  AU  thofe  people 
who  detell  drunkennefs  mofl,  hâve  the  greatell 
reafon  to  prefervs  themfelves  from  it.  It  is  rather 
efleemed  in  SvviiTerland,  and  abhorred  at  Naples. 

But 
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Hat  v.'hicli  is  \n  reality  the  moft  to  he  fearecî,  the 
intempérance  of  the   Swlfs,  or   the  referve  of  the 
Italian  ? 

Do  no  let  i;s  hlacken  this  vice.  Is  it  not  ftif- 
fîcitntly  deformed  of  itfelf  ?  Wine  does  not  make 
lis  vicious,  it  cnly  difcovers  our  vices.  The 
inan  who  kilied  Clitus,  wlien  drunk,  put  Philoc- 
tetes  to  death,  in  cool  blood.  If  drunkennefs,  has 
its  phrenfjes,  vvhat  paiTion  is  witliout  them.  Ths 
différence  is,  that  oihers  nre  concealcd  in  the  bot- 
toni  of  the  foui,  and  tliat  this  kindies  and  dies  in 
a  moment.  If  we  except  thofe  fallies  of  violence 
which  are  tranfient  and  eafily  avoiJed,  we  may 
reft  afTured,  that  the  man  who  commits  wicked 
adions  when  drunk,  conceals  bad  defigns  when 
fober. 


DISEA' 
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D  I  S  E  A  S  E  S. 

X  HE  extrême  difFer3R^e  in  our  mannerof  living, 
excefs  of  idleiiefs  in  fonie,  excefs  of  labour  in 
others;  the  facility  with  wbicli  our  appetites  are 
excited  and  fatisfied  :  The  luxurious  food  of  the 
rich,  wliich  h^eats  their  blood  and  caufes  indigef- 
tions  :  The  homely  and  coarfe  food  of  tlie  poor 
which  they  cften  want,  and  therefore  overload 
their  flomaclis  wlien  thev  hâve  an  opportunity  ; 
fitting  np  ;  excefs  of  every  kind  ;  the  immoderate 
indulgence  of  ail  the  pafiTions  ;  the  fatigues  of  the 
mind  ;  the  innumerable  afiiiiStions  and  pains,  wliich 
are  felt  in  every  llate,  and  which  continuai! y  prcy 
tipon  our  fouis;  tÎKle  are  the  melancholy  voucbers, 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  misfortunes  originate 
in  ourfelves,  and  that  we  fliould  bave  avoided 
almoft  adi  of  them,  if  Vpe  had  followed  the  fim- 
ple  uniforni  and  retircd  manner  of  living  prefcribed 
us  by  nature.  Jf  nature  bas  dccreed  that  we 
ïliould  be  found  in  body  and  mind,  I  will  venture 
to  aflèrt,  that  a  flate  of  refltxion  is  a  ftate  con- 
îrary  to  nature,  and  that  a  iran  of  méditation  is 
a  depraved  animal. 

Ail  our  moral  evils  exiH  entir-;ly   in   opinion, 
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and  t1i.it  dépends  on  oiirfelves.  Our  phyfical  evîis 
are  either  deflroyed  or  deflroyns;  tinie  or  deatli 
nre  our  remédies  ;  \ve  fuffer  the  more  for  not 
knowing  liow  to  fufîcr,  and  \ve  cften  give  ourfclves 
rnore  pnin  to  cure  our  difeafes,  tlian  vve  ilioulâ 
hâve  to  fupport  them. 


riiyfic 
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Pliydc  and  Phy^cians. 


A 


Debilitated  body  weakens  the  foui.  Oiî 
this  is  founded  the  empire  oï  medicine,  an  art 
more  perniciousto  man  than  ail  the  ills  it  prétends 
to  cure.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  not  of  what 
diiorders,  phyficians  cure  us  j  but  I  know  this, 
that  they  give  fome  which  are  very  fatal,  fuch  as 
covvardice,  pufilianimity,  credulity,  and  the  fear 
of  death.  If  they  cure  our  body,  they  kill  cou- 
rage. What  is  the  importance  of  enabling  car- 
cafi'cs  to  walk  ?  It  is  man  tint  vve  want,  and  we 
never  fee  any  corne  from  under  their  hands. 

Phyfic  is  in  falhion  amorg  us,  and  fo  it  fhoukU 
It  is  the  amufement  of  idie  people,  who  being  at  a 
îofs  how  to  employ  their  time,  pafs  it  in  trying  to 
preferve  their  exiflence.  If  they  had  had  the  misfor- 
tune  of  being  born  immortal,  they  would  bave  beerj 
the  moft  miferable  of  ail  bcings.  For  they  would 
hâve  fet  no  value  upon  à  life  which  they  could  bave 
no  fear  of  lofing.  Thefe  people  muft  bave  Phy- 
ficians who  threaten  in  order  to  flatter  them,  and 
who  adminifler  to  them  c^ca  day  the  cnly  pleafure 
they  are  fufceptible  of,  which  is  that  of  not  being 
dead. 

Men 
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Men  makeufe  of  the  famé  fophiflry  upon  the  ufe 
■of  medicine,  as  they  do  in  their  fearch  after  truth. 
They  always  fuppofe,  that  by  treating  a  café  it  is 
cured,  and  that  by  feeking  a  truth,  it  is  found.  They 
do  net  perceive  that  we  muft  balance  the  advantage 
ofone  cure,  which  the  Phyfician^erforms,  withthe 
dsath  of  a  hundred  fick  people  that  he  has  killed  :. 
and  the  utility  of  one  difcovered  truth,  with  the 
mifchief  caufed  at  the  famé  tim«,  by  the  errors 
under  which  men  labour.  Science  which  inilru6ls, 
and  medicine  which  cures,  are  both  undoubted- 
ly  ver  y  good  :  but  fcience  which  deceives,  and 
medicine  which  kills  are  bad.  Teach  us  then  how 
to  difcriminate  them  ;  there  lies  the  difficulty  of 
the  queflion.  If  we  could  be  fatisfied  with  what 
we  aiready  know,  withou^t  feeking  farther,  we 
fhould  not  be  the  dupes  of  falfliood,  if  we  were 
not  over  anxious  to  be  cured,  in  fpite  of  nature^ 
we  (hould  never  die  by  the  hands  of  the  Phyfician, 
Both  thefe  forbearances  would  be  wife  ;  we  {hould 
be  evidently  gainers  in  fubniitting  to  them,  I  do 
not,  however,  difpute,  but  that  medicine  may  be 
ufeful  to  fome  men,  I  only  fay,  that  it  i  u  gene- 
aral,  fatal  to  mankind. 

Some  people  will  fay,  that  the  fauk  lays  with 
the  phyfician,  and  that  phyfic  itfelf  is  infallible; 
That  may  be  ;  but  let  it  then  come  without  the 
Phyfician,  for  fo  long  as  they  come  together,  there 
will  be  much  more  lo  fear  from  the  errors  of  the 
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artifc,  than  ought  to  be  expcfted  from  the  afîîilance 
of  the  ar  t. 

This  deceitful  art,  better  calculated  to  re- 
lieve  the  diforders  of  the  mind  than  of  the 
body,  is  ufeful  to  neither»  It  is  of  lefs  ufe  to  cure 
us  of  our  diforders,  than  to  imprefs  us  with  the 
dread  of  them.  Inftead  of  withholding  the  nrm 
of  death, .  it  makes  us  feel  his  approaches,  It  wears 
eut,  inftead  of  prolonging  life,  and  if  fuch  pro- 
longation were  pcfTible,  it  would  be  to  the  pré- 
judice of  the  human  fpecies,  as  it  would  keep  us 
from  fociety  by  the  cares  laid  upon  us,  and  from  our 
duties  by  the  fears  it  created.  The  knowledge  of 
danger  makes  us  feel  it  :  he  that  could  think  him- 
felf  invulnérable,  would  be  afraid  of  nothing.  By 
arming  Acbilles  againll  danger,  the  poet  takes 
from  him  the  merit  of  perfonal  courage.  Any 
other  man  in  his  place  would  bave  been  an  Acbilles 
on  the  famé  terms.  If  you  w\{\\  to  find  men  of 
true  courage,  feek  them  in  places  where  there  are 
no  pbyficians,  where  îbey  aie  ignorant  of  the 
<:onfequences  of  difeafes,  and  where  they  feldom 
think  of  death.  "Man  naturally  knows  how  to 
fuft'er  with  magnanimity,   and  die  in  peace. 

Phyficians  with  their  prefcriptions,  philofophers 
with  their  precepts,  and  priefls  with  their  exhor- 
tations, weaken  our  fouis,  and  make  us  forget  how 
to  die. 

The   only   uftful  part  of  medicine    i$  Hy^':ene. 
.       '  ^But 
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But  even  Hypenc  is  lefs  a  fcience  tîian  virtue  : 
tempérance  and  labour  are  the  two  befl  phyficianiS 
cf  men  :  labour  fliarpens  his  appetite,  and  tempé- 
rance prevents  hini  from  abufing  ir. 

If  vve  do  not  flnd  by  gênerai  obfervations,  that 
îhe  ufeof  medicine  gives  man  better  aealth  or  lon- 
ger life  ;  from  the  very  reafon  that  it  is  not  ufeful, 
it  is  hurtful  ;  fince  it  caufes  a  great  lofs  of  time  to 
man.  A  man  vvho  lives  ten  years  without  the  aid 
of  phyficians,  lives  more  for  himfelf  and  for  fo- 
ciety,  than  he  who  exifls  thirty  years  their  vi6lini, 

Live  according  to  nature,  be  patient  and  drive 
away  phyficians;  you  will  not  efcape  death,  but 
you  will  feel  it  but  once;  while  they  would  make 
itevery  day  prefent  to  your  imagination,  and  their 
deceitful  art,  inftead  of  prolonging  your  days, 
would  deprive  you  of  ail  enjoyment.  I  fliall  en- 
deavour  to  difcovcr,  however,  of  what  real  ufe 
this  art  is  to  mankind.  Some  few,  among  the  few 
that  it  cures,  might  perhaps  wilhout  tlieir  affiflance 
hâve  died;  but  the  millions  that  it  kills  might  hâve 
lived.  AU  ye  who  are  wife,  venture  nothing  in 
this  lottery,  where  there  are  too  many  chances 
againft  you  :  SufFer,  die,  or  be  cured  j  but  above 
ail,  live  to  thy  lafl  hour. 


la  Ot 
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Of        LIFE. 

JL  O  live  is  not  to  breath,  it  is  to  ad»  'tis  to  make 
ufeof  our  organs,  of  ourfenfes,  of  our  faculties  and 
of  every  part  of  ourfelves,  which  gives  us  the  feel- 
ingof  our  exiflence.  The  maii  who  bas  counted 
the  greatefl  numher  of  years,  cannot  be  faid  to 
bave  lived  the  longeft,  but  thofe  who  hâve  nioft 
fait  life,  A  man  may  hâve  been  buried  at  a  hun- 
dred,  who  died  at  his  birth  ;  he  would  hâve  been  a 
gainer  by  dying  young,  at  leall,  he  would  hâve 
lived  for  fome  time.  However  ingenious  we  may 
be  in,  fomenting  our  raiferies  by  refinement, 
we  bave  not  been  able  to  improve  ourfelves  to  the 
point  of  rendering  life  a  burden,  and  of  preferring 
non-exiftence  to  natural  life  ;  without  which,  de- 
preffion  and  defpair,  would  hâve  feized  upon  the 
greateft  nuniber,  and  the  human  fpecies  could  not 
long  haveexifted.  Therefore,  if  it  be  better  for  us 
to  be  than  not  to  be,  it  is  fufficient  tojuftify  our 
exiflence,  if  weeven  had  no  other  indemnifîcation 
to  expe6t  for  the  evils  which  are  incident  to  us, 
even  though  thefe  evils  were  as  great  as  they  are 
reprefented.  But  it  is  difficult  to  fînd  fmcerity 
^mong  mon,  on  this  fubje<St,  and  juft  calculations 
4  among 
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atnong  philofopliers  ;  becaufe  the  latter,  in  the 
comparifon  they  draw  between  good  and  evil, 
always  forget  the  agreeable  feeling  of  exiftence, 
independent  of  every  other  fenfation,  and  becaufe 
the  vanity  of  being  thought  to  defpife  death,  in- 
duces the  former  to  calumniate  life,  like  thofe  wo- 
nienj  who  with  fpots  upon  their  gowns,  and  fciflars 
in  their  hand,  prefer  holes  to  fpots. 

Few  people,  fays  Erasmus,  would  wi/h  to  begin 
their  life  again,  upon  the  faîne  conditions  they  hâve 
already  lived  :  but  thofe  who  talk  in  this  high 
Arain,  would,  perhaps,  alter  their  note,  iftheyhad 
any  profpeft  of  ftriking  the  bargaln.  Befides,  who 
is  it  that  talks  in  this  manner  ?  People,  perhaps, 
who  are  fatiatedwith  falfe  pleafures,  but  who  are 
ignorant  of  true,  always  weary  of  life,  and  yei 
always  in  dread  of  lofing  it.  Men  of  letters,  per- 
haps, who  of  ail  orders  of  men  are  the  moft  fe- 
dentary,  the  mod  unhealthy,  the  moft  thinking, 
and  confequently  the  moft  unhappy.  Would  we 
fînd  men  of  a  better  compofition,  or  who  are  at 
leaft  more  fmcere,  and  who,  as  they  form  the 
greateft  number,  ought  for  that  reafon,  to  be  heard 
in  préférence  :  let  us  confult  an  honeft  man,  who 
bas  pafTed  an  obfcure  and  quiet  life,  devoid  of  pro- 
je£ts  or  ambition  ;  or  an  honeft  mechanic  who  fup- 
ports  Inmfelf  comfortably  by  his  labour,  a  faimer 
even,  but  not  in  France,  where  they  fuppofe  that 
it  is  neceftary  to  ftarve  them,  to  .make  us  live; 
I  3  but 
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but  in  a  free  country.  I  will  venture  to  ajQTert, 
that  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  mountaineer  in  the 
upper  Valais,  difcontent  with  his  automatical  life, 
and  who  would  not  willingly  accept  in  lieu  even 
of  Paradife,  the  propofal  of  being  boin  again  to 
vegetate  thus  perpetually.  Thefe  difFerences  which 
we  lînd  among  men,  make  ine  fuppofe  that  it  is 
often  the  abufe  we  make  of  life,  which  renders  it 
a  burden  to  us.  And  I  hâve  a  much  vvorfe  opinion 
of  thofe  who  are  forry  that  they  ever  exifled,  than 
of  thofe  who  can  fay  with  Cato,  •'  I  do  not  regret 
<'  having  lived,  becaufe  I  can  teflify  to  myfelf, 
"  that  I  was  not  born  in  vain."  This  is  no  rea- 
fon  why  the  fage  may  not  quit  this  life,  without 
murmuring  or  defpairing,  when  nature  or  fortune 
peremptorily  order  hiin  to  départ. 


DEATH. 
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D    E    A    T    ir. 


F  vve  were  immortal,  we  Jfîioukl  be  very  niifer- 
ab!e  beings.  'Tis  hard  to  die,  but  'tls  pleafing  to 
hope  that  we  fhall  not  always  live,  and  that  a  be;- 
ter  life  will  terminate  the  pains  of  this. 

If  we  might  obtran  iaimortality  upon  earth, 
who  woulJ  wifh  to  avail  himfelf  of  fo  moiirnfuî  a 
privilège?  Whaî  rerourcCj  what  hope,  what  con> 
folation,  would  be  left  us  againfl  tl^e  rigours  of 
fate,  or  the  injuftice  of  mea  ? 

The  limited  aiid  ignorant  man  bas  no  forefight, 
and  he  neither  feels  the  value  of  life,  nor  is  he  in 
any  fear  of  iofing  it.  But  the  man  of  enlightened 
underflancjing  forefees  bleffings  of  a  higher  value, 
which  fie  prefers  to  life. 

Imperfecft  knowledge  and.  falfe  v/ifdom  extend 
our  views  no  farther  than  de.ith,  fi  om  whence  our 
greateft  misfortunes  originale.  Tlie  neceffity  of 
dying  is,  tothe  wife  man,  a  flrong  reafon  to  fup- 
port  the  pains  of  life.  If  we  were  not  fure  of 
lofing  it  once,  it  would  coft  too  much  to  pre- 
ferve  it. 

We  believe  that  man  iiaturally  pofleffes  a  lively 

fenfe  of  felf-prefervation  ;  this  is  true  ;  but  we  do 

I  j.  not 
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not  perceive  that  lliis  love  of  life,  which  we  feef, 
is,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  work  of  men.  Man- 
iiaturally  aims  at  his  prefervation,  juft  as  long  as 
the  means  of  it  are  in  his  power;  whenever  he 
lofes  thofe  means,  he  becomes  tran<]uil,  and  dies 
without  tormcnting  himfelf  to  no  purpofe. 

The  firft  law  of  refignation  is  inftilled  in  us  by 
nature.  Savages,  as  well  as  ail  kinds  of  animais, 
jftruggle  little  againlt  death,  and  endure  iî  ajmoft 
without  a  murmui.  When  this  principle  is  de- 
ftroyed,  others  are  formed,  wliich  are  deduced 
from  reafon  ;  but  few  know  hovv  to  ufe  them  ;  and 
this  faflitious  refignation  is  never  fo  peifetSt  as  the 
former. 

Our  greateft  errors  arife  from  our  givlng  toc 
great  an  importance  to  life;  as  if  our  whole  being 
depended  on  ir,.  and  as  if>  after  death,  we  fliould 
be  nothing.  Our  life  is  trifîing  in  the  eyes  of 
God  :  it  is  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  realon  ;  it  ought 
to  be  nothing  in  ours;  and  when  we  are  divel^ed" 
of  our  bodies,  we  oniy  lay  afide  a  cumberfom©- 
drefs. 

Tlvere  are  events  which  flrike  m.ore  or  lefs  ac- 
cording  to  tlie  afpe6t  in  which  we  confider  them, 
and  which  lofe  a  great  deal  of  the  horror  they  in- 
fpire,  at  firll  fîght,  when  we  confider  them 
neariT. 

Nature  daijy  confirms  me  in  the  opinion,  that  aji 

acce- 
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aiccelerated  death  is  not  always  a  realevil,  and  may 
fometimes  pafs  for  a  relative  good. 

Many  among  the  number  of  men,  who  were 
crufhed  under  the  luins  of  Lifbon,  undoubtedly 
efcaped  greaterevils  :  and  notwithftanding  that  the 
defcription  of  fuch  a  calamity  is  very  aiFedting,  we 
are  not  certain  that  one  of  the  unfortunate  beiiigs 
who  perifhed  fufFered  more  thaii  if  he  had  mer, 
according  to  the  ordlnary  courfe  of  things,  after  a 
long  and  painfui  exiflence,  that  death  which  over- 
took  him.  Can  there  be  a  more  difmal  end  than 
that  of  a  dying  perfon,  opprefîed  with  unnecefTary 
cares,  whom  lawyers  and  heirs  haidly  allow  to 
breathe,  and  whom  the  phyficians  kill.  I  per- 
ceive  every  where,  that  the  evils  to  which  Nature 
has  fubjeded  us,  are  not  half  fo  cruel  as  thofe 
which  we  bring  upon  ourfelves. 

\\  hen  we  liave  ruined  our  conftituîion  by  an 
irregular  courfe  of  life,  we  endeavour  to  re- 
eftablifh  it  by  drugs  ;  to  the  rlî  we  feel,  we  add 
that  which  we  fear  :  the  forefight  of  death  gives 
it  an  horrible  afpe6l,  and  accélérâtes  it.  The 
more  we  endeavour  to  fty  from  it,  the  more  we 
fcel  it  :  and  we  die  with  fear  during  ail  our  lives, 
murnuiring  againft  nature  for  thofe  evils  which 
wp  hâve  broi;ght  upon  ourfelves  by  oiî'ending  her. 

To  iive  free,  aiul  to  fet  a  moderate  value  upon  alî 
human  pcfTcflîon^,  is  the  befl  manner  of  learning 
how  to  die. 

Î5  STUDY-, 
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S     T     U     D     Y. 


W] 


H  EN  the  habit  of  refleclion  begins  to  ex- 
pand  the  underftanding,  it  is  always  better  to  dif- 
cover  ourfelves  the  knowledge  which  may  be  learnt 
from  books  :  this  is  the  true  fecret  of  imprinting 
it  in  our  memory,  and  of  appropriating  it  to  our- 
felves. 

The  error  of  thofe  wlio  ftudy  is  trufling  too 
much  to  their  books,  and  notdrawing  enoughfrom 
their  own  bottom.  Without  refleâing,  that  of  ail 
fophifls  our  own  reafon  in  gênerai  deceives  us  the 
leafi,  for  we  never  enter  into  ourfelves  v^rithout 
feeling  what  is  right,  and  difceriiing  vvhat  is  beau- 
tiful  ;  we  bave  no  need  to  be  taught  to  diilinguifli 
the  one  or  the  other  •  and  if  we  are  deceived,  it 
muft  be  wilfully. 

But  examples  of  the  gooJ,  and  tlîe  beautiful,  are 
more  rare,  and  lefs  known  ;  we  mull:  fcek  them  far 
from  us.  Vanity,  proportioning  the  ftrength  of 
nature,  according  to  our  weaknefs,  reprefents  thcfe 
qualities  whlch  we  feel  not  within  ourfelves  as  chi- 
merical.  Idicnefs  and  vice  repofe  themfelves  upoa 
this  pretended  impoflibility  ;  and  what  he  is  not 
e,e!  y  d;iy  a  witne^s  of;  the  weak  maii  prétends  is 

never 
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never  f o  be  feen.  This  error  we  mufl  deftroy  ;  and 
îhofe  fublime  objedls  we  muft  accuftom  ourfelves 
to  feel  and  to  admire,  that  we  may  hâve  no  pre- 
tence  for  not  imitating  them.  The  foulis  elevated, 
and  the  heart  warmed  in  contemplating  thofe  di- 
vine models  :  by  continually  keeping  them  in 
viéw  we  endeavour  to  hecome  like  them,  and  we 
can  no  longer  fee  any  thing  little  without  difguft. 

The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  bears  no  more 
than  it  is  able;  when  our  underftanding  appropri- 
âtes to  itfelf  the  knowledge  of  things,  before  they 
are  lodged  in  our  memory,  what  it  afterwards 
draws  from  them  is  its  own  ;  whereas,  by  over- 
charging  the  memory  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  vinderftanding,  we  run  a  rifque  &f  never  draw- 
ing  any  thing  from  it  which  is  our  ovvil. 


î  6  S  T  U  D  Y 
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STUDY    of   the    WORLD. 


JL  HE  fludy.  of  the  world  is  full  of  diflSculties,. 
and  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  we  ought  to  live, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of  it.  The 
philofopher  is  at  too  great  a  diftance,  ihe  man  of 
the.  world  too  near  it — The  one  fées  too  much  to 
be  able  to  refle6l  :  the  other  too  little  to  make  a 
proper  eftimate  of  the  v/hole.  The  philofopher 
confiders  every  objedl  which  ftrikes  him,  fingly  ; 
and  not  being  able  to  difcern  its  conned^ions,  or 
affinities,  with  other  objeéts  tliat  are  nnknovvn  to 
him,  henever  fées  it  inits  proper  place,  and  neither 
feels  the  eaufe,  nor  its  true  effedts.  The  man  of 
the  world  fées  every  thing,  and  bas  time  to  think 
of  nothing.  The  mutability  of  objetSts  only  allows 
him  time  to  perceive,  not  contemplate  them  ;  they 
rapidly  efface  each  other,  and  he  only  retains  con- 
fufed  ideas  of  the  whole.  We  cannot  alter- 
nately  fee  it,  and  refleét  on  it,  becaufe  the  fcene 
lequircs  an  unbroken  attention,  which  interrupts 
refleélion.  A  man  who  wiflies  to  divide  his  time 
by  intervais,  between  the  world  and  r^tirement, 
would  find  himfelf  continually  agitated  in  hisfoli- 

tude, 
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tude,  and  always  a  ftranger  in  the  world,  and  would 
be  happy  no  where.  There  is  no  other  method  but 
to  dividehis  lifeinto  two  long  intervais,  the  one  to 
obferve,  the  other  to  refieél  ;  but  even  that  is  al- 
moft  iinpoffible;  for  our  underûanding  is  not  a 
pièce  of  furniture,  which  we  can  take  up  and  fet 
down  again  as  it  fuits  us.  Whoever  has  lived  ten 
years  without  thinking,  will  never  think  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

It  is  another  pièce  of  folly  to  wifh  to  ftudy  the 
world,  as  an  idio  fpe61ator.  He  who  prétends  to 
do  nothing  but  obferve,  never  obferves  any  thing  ; 
becaufe,  being  ufelefs  in  bufinefs,  and  troublefome 
in  amufements,  he  is  admitted  no  where.  We  can- 
not  fee  others  z6\,  unlefs  we  zâ\  ourfelves.  In  the 
fchool  of  the  world,  as  weH  as  in  that  of  love,  we 
mufr  begin  by  praéiifing  what  we  wilh  to  learn. 


Of 
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Ot  the  Study  of  tPie  Sciences. 


-TjlMONG  fo  many  admirable  methods  of 
abridging  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences,  we  would  be 
much  thebetter  of  one,  for  learning  them  efFedlually. 

The  abufe  of  hooks  deftroy  Science. 

Too  muchreading  only  makes  prefumptuous,  ig- 
noramufes.  Books  only  teach  people  to  talk  of 
what  they  know  nothing  about. 

There  is  no  real  progrefs  of  reafon  in  the  hu- 
nian  fpecies,  becaufe  ail  that  we  gain  on  the  one 
liand,  we  lofe  on  the  other;  and  that  ail  under- 
ilandings  ftart  from  the  famé  point,  and  the  time 
we  employ  in  learning  what  others  hâve  thought, 
being  fo  much  time  îoft  in  learning  to  think  our- 
felve-",  we  hâve  more  acquired  knowledge,  but  lefs 
ftrength  of  genius  and  imagination.  Our  under- 
ftandings  are  likecur  arms,  accuftomed  to  do  every 
thing  with  tools,  but  nothing  of  themfelves.  The 
more  ingenious  our  tools  are,  the  more  our  organs 
become  clumfy  and  aukward.  Ey  continually 
afîembling  machines  around  us,  we  find  no  ne  with- 
in  ourfelvcs. 

ARTS 


I 
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x4.RTS    and    SCIENCES. 


A  HE  mind  has  its  wants,  as  well  as  the  body.. 
Thele  are  the  bafis  of  fociety,  thoie  of  its  plea- 
fures. 

Sciences,  learning,  and  arts,  perhaps  lefs  defpo- 
tic,  and  yet  more  povverful  than  gpvernment,  or 
lavvs,  entwine  garlandsof  flowers  around  the  chains 
of  iron,  with  which  men  are  burdened,  and  flifle  in 
them  that  fentiment  of  original  hberty,  for  whicli 
they  feemed  born,  make  them  love  their  llavery, 
and  form  wliat  is  called  a  poli/lied  people,  Necef- 
fity  raifed  thrones  ;  fcience  and  arts  fixed  them 
npon  a  iîrm  fonndation.  Ye  rulers  of  the  earth, 
love  and  prore«5l  talents,  and  al!  thofe  vvho  culti- 
vate  tliein.  Ye  poliflied  people,  cultivate  them  î 
Happy  llaves,  it  is  to  them  you  owe  that  délicate 
and  refined  tafle  upon  wliich  you  pride  yourfelves, 
that  foftnefs  of  charadler,  and  that  urbanity  of 
nianners,  wliich  renders  every  intercourfe  with 
you  fo  eafy  and  fo  binding  ;  in  a  word,  which  gives 
you  the  appearance  of  every  vi»tue,  without  tiie 
real  poiTefllon  of  any.  There  are  fome  weak  and 
pufillanimous  fouis  that  hâve  neither  heat  nor  fire 

ia 
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in  them,  and  which  are  only  gentle  from  indif- 
férence for  what  is  good  or  evil,  which  is  the 
mildnefs  with  which  the  love  of  letters  infpires  a 
peoplâ. 

The  more  the  infide  hecomes  corrupted,  the 
more  the  outfide  becomes  apparently  amiable. 
Thus  the  love  of  letters  infenfibly  propagates  po- 
litenefs. 

What  dangers,  what  deceitful  t  radis,  in  the  in- 
vefligation  of  fciences  !  By  how  many  errors,  a 
thoufand  times  more  dangerous  than  truth  is  ufe- 
ful,  muit  we  not  pafs  to  reach  her  ?  The  difadvan- 
tage  iS  vifible,  for  falfehood  is  fufceptible  of  an  in- 
finité number  of  combinations  ;  but  truth  is  uni- 
form. 

The  abufe  of  time  is  a  great  eviJ  ;  l)«t  more  fatal 
evils  are  produced  by  learning  and  arts.  Learning 
is  one,  the  child  like  them,  of  pomp  and  tlie  vanity 
of  men.  Luxury  is  fometimes  the  concomitant  of 
^  fciences  and  arts  ;  but  fciences  and  arts  are  never 
unattended  by  luxury. 

When  men  were  innocent  and  vfrtuous,  anxl 
loved  to  liave  the  gods  for  witnefles  of  iheir  a<flions, 
they  lived  together  in  the  famé  huts  ;  but  having 
foon  become  wicked,  they  grew  tired  of  thefe  fpec- 
tators,  and  banilhed  them  into  m.ignificent  tem- 
ples; they  afterwards  drove  them  out,  to  lettle 
there  themfelves,  or,  at  leafi,  the  temples  of  tlie 
gods  were  no  longer  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the 

houle» 
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ftoufes  of  thecitizens.  Depravity  hadtheti  reacîi^tî 
ks  fummitj  and  vices  were  never  puftied  fo  far  as 
tvhen  they  were  feen,  in  a  manner,  fupported  at  the 
eiitrance  of  the  palaces  of  the  great,  upon  pillarsôt 
marble,  and  engraved  on  Corinthian  chaptiers. 

Oh,  Fabricius  !  What  would  thy  great  foui  hâve 
îhought,  if  unfùrtunately  recalled  to  life,  thou 
hadft  feen  the  pompous  appearance  of  that  Rome' 
faved  by  thy  arrn,  and  which  thy  refpeélable  name 
had  rendered  more  illuilrious  than  ail  itg  cort- 
quelh  ? 

Ye  gods,  wouldfl:  thou  hâve  faîd,  "  What  is 
**  hecome  of  thofe  thatched  roofs,  thofe  rural 
**  dwellingSj  formerly  inhabited  by  modération 
*'  and  virtue  ?  What  a  fatal  fplendour  has  fuc- 
*'  ceeded  the  Roman  fimplicity  !  What  is  this 
*'  flrangc  language  ?  Wliat  are  rhefe  efFeminate 
*'•  manners  ?  What  is  the  tneaning  of  tbefe  flatues, 
**  thefe  pi6lures,  thefe  ediiîces?  Fools,  what  hâve 
*'  vou  done  ?  You,  the  maflers  of  nations,  who 
*'  hâve  rendered  yourfelves  the  flaves  of  thofe  fri- 
*'  volous  men  whom  you  conquered  î  You  are  go- 
**  verned  by  rhetoricians  !  Is  it  then  to  enrich  ar- 
*'  chiteâs,  painters,  flatuaries,  and  buffoons,  that 
**  you  hâve  fprinkied  Greece  and  Afia  with  your 
*'  blood  !  The  fpoils  of  Cartlmge  are  the  prey  of  a 
*'  flute-player  !  Romans  haften  to  overturn  thefe 
*'  amphithéâtres,  deftroy  this  marble,  burn  thefe 
**  paintings,  drive  away  thei'e  flaves  that  fubdue 
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*'  you,  and  whofe  fatal  arts  corrupt  you.  Let  other 
*''  hands  grow  illuftrious  by  vain  talents  :  the  on) y 
**  talent  worthy  Rome,  is  that  of  conquering  the 
"  world,  and  makfng  virtue  reign.  WhenCyneas 
"  took  our  afîembly  for  an  aflembly  of  Klngs,  he 
*'  was  neither  dazzled  by  a  vain  pomp,  nor  a 
"  ftudied  élégance.  He  heard  not  that  frivolous 
"  éloquence,  the  fludy  and  delight  of  trifîing  men  ! 
"  What  was  it  then  that  Cyneas  perceived  fo  ma- 
"  jeflic  ?  Oh,  citizens,  lie  faw  a  llght  which  your 
*'  riches  nor  arts  will  never  aflord.  The  moft 
"  beautiful  figlit  that  ever  appeared  under  the  Hea- 
*'  vens,  was  an  afîèmbly  of  two  hundred  virtuous 
"  men,  worthy  to  command  Rome,  and  to  goveni 
"  theearth." 

A  tafte  for  letters  and  the  fine  arts  annihilâtes 
the  love  of  our  iîrft  duties,  and  of  true  glory. 

When  talents  hâve  once  ufurped  the  honours 
due  to  virtue,  every  man  endeavours  to  becoine 
agreeable,  and  none  fludy  to  become  worthy. 
Hence  proceeds  tb.is  other  abfxirdity,  that  men  are 
only  recompenfed  for  thofe  qualities,  wliich  do  not 
dépend  on  themfelves;  for  our  talents  are  born  with 
vs-t  our  virtues  only  are  our  own. 

The  love  of  philofophy  weakens  ail  the  ties  of 
efleem  and  benevolence,  which  unité  men  to  fo- 
ciety  ;  and  that  is,  perhaps,  tlie  moft  dangerous 
evil,  of  which  it  is  the  caufe.  The  charms  of  ftudy 
foonrender  ail  other  attachments  infipid:  and  far- 
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tfier,  b"y  continually  obferving  mankind,  the  phiîo- 
fopher  learns  to   prize  them   according   to  their 
value;  and  it  is  difHcuît  to  hâve  much  afFeélion  fos. 
what  we  defpife.     He  foon  unités  in  his  own  per- 
fon  ail  the  love  that  virtuousmen  fhare  amongone 
another.     His  contempt  for  others  is  favouraSle  to 
his  pride  ;    his    felf-love    augments  in  proportion 
to  his  indifférence  for  the   refl:  of  the    univerfe.  • 
Family,  country,  are  words  tohim  devoid  of  mean- 
ing  :  he  is  neither  parent,  citizen,  nor  man  ;  he  is  a 
philofopher. 

While  the  cultivation  of  fciences  withdraws,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  philofopher  from  the  croud,  it 
engages  there,  in  another  fenfe,  that  of  the  man  of 
letters,  but  both  in  a  manner  equally  prejudicial 
to  virtue.  Every  man  who  dévotes  himfelf  to  the 
acquirement  of  agreeable  fciences,  Vt'ifhes  to  pleafe 
and  be  admiied  ;  and  he  wifhes  to  be  admired  more 
than  others.  He  feems  to  think  the  public  applaufe 
belongs  to  him  alone.  •  I  would  add,  that  he  does 
every  thing  to  obtain  it,  if  he  did  not  do  Hill  moie 
to  hinder  his  competitors  from  fljaring  it.  Hence 
arife,  on  the  one  fide,  the  refinements  of  tafte  and 
politenefs,  bafe  and  vile  flattery,  fedncing,  infi- 
duous,  and  childifh  occupaticnr;,  which,  in  time, 
corrupt  the  foui,  and  corrupt  the  heart  ;  and  on  the 
other,  jealoufies,  rivaiflijp,  the  hatredof  renowned 
artifts,  perfidioufnefs,  calumny,  impoflure,  trea- 
chery,  and  ail  the  meanell  and  moft  odious  vices. 

If 
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If  the  pliiîofopher  defpifes  men,  the  artift  fboil 
makes  himfelf  defpifed  by  men,  and  both  concur 
in  rendering  mankind  defpicable. 

Knowledge  is  not  made  for  men  in  gênerai.  He 
is  for  ever  lofing  himfelf  in  his  refearches;  and  if  he 
(bmetimes  finds  what  he  feeks,  it  isalways  prejudi- 
cial  to  hiin.  He  is  born  to  a<5l  and  think,  but  not 
to  refle<5t  ;  refle6lion  only  fcrves  to  make  him  ùn- 
happy,  withovit  making  him  better  or  wifer;  it 
m-akes  him  regret  paft  blefTing^,  and  prevents  his 
enjoying  the  preient.  It  prefents  future  hap])ine[s 
to  feduce  him  by  imagination,  to  torment  hun 
by  defires  and  future  misfortunes,  to  make  him 
fcel  them  by  anticipation.  Study  corrupts  his 
morals,  is  prejudicial  to  his  health,  deftroys  his 
conftitution,  and  often  fpoils  his  underflanding  ;  if 
it  even  taught  him  an  y  thing,  I  fliould  fliil  think 
him  very  ill  recompenfed. 

I  acknowledge  there  are  fome  fublime  geniufes, 
who  can  penetrate  throngh  the  veil  by  which  truth 
is  concealed,  fome  privileged  fouis  capable  of  refift- 
ing  the  fol  1  y  of  vanity,  the  bafenefs  of  jealoufy, 
and  ail  the  other  paflions  which  the  love  of  letters 
produce.  The  little  number  of  thofe  who  are 
bappy  enough  to  unité  ail  ihefe  qualities,  are  the 
light  and  honour  of  human  nature.  It  is  proper 
that  thefe  alone  fliould  ftudy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole,  ami  this  conception  contirms  our  ruie  ;  for 

if 
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if  every  man  was  a  Socrates,  knowledge  would  not 
be  liurtful  to  them,  but  unnecefTary. 

The  lame  things  which  hâve  corrupted  a  people, 
ferve  foiuetimes  to  prevent  a  greater  corruption. 
It  is  thus  that  a  perfon,  whohas  deftroyed  his  con- 
Aitution  by  the  indifcreet  ufe  of  medicines,  is 
obiiged  to  hâve  recourfe  again  to  phyficians  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  life.  It  is  thus  that  arts  and 
fciences,  after  having  matured  vices,  are  necefTary 
to  hinder  them  from  turning  to  crimes;  they  cover 
them,  at  leaû,  with  a  varnifh  which  prevents  the 
poifon  from  exhahng  witli  freedom  :  they  deftroy 
virtue,  although  they  preferve  an  appearance  of  it; 
and  they  introduee  in  its  place,  pohtenefs  and  déco- 
rum ;  to  the  fear  of  appearing  wicked,  they  fublli- 
tute  that  of  appearing  ridiculous. 

Ye  people,  learn  then  that  «ature  intended  to 
preferve  you  from  learning,  as  a  mother  fnatches  a 
dangerous  inflrument  from  the  hands  of  her  child  ; 
that  ail  the  fecrets  fhe  conceals  from  you,  are  fo 
many  evils  from  which  lheprote<5ls  you  ;  and  tliat 
the  difficulty  you  find  in  acquiring  learning,  is  not 
the  leaft  of  her  kindnefs. 


LEARNED 
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L  E  x\  R  N  E  D       M  E  N. 


HE  greateft  part  of  learned  ii\en  acquire  theif 
Icnowledge  as  cliildr^n  do.  \^a{l  érudition  is  lefs 
the  refult  of  a  num!)er  cf  idtas,  than  of  a  number 
of  figures  ;  and  v:e  hardly  ever  call  to  mind  any 
one  of  thefe  things  witliout  feeing,  at  the  famé 
time,  the  re^o,  or  z'erfo,  of  the  page  v/here  wehave 
read  it,  or  the  appearance  under  which  it  at  firfl 
prefented  itfelf  to  our  view  :  fucli  was  nearly  the 
learning  in  fafliion  the  lall:  century  ;  that  of  this 
âge  is  very  différent.  The  Icarned  of  the  prefent 
day  neither  fludy  nor  obferve,  but  dream,  and  they 
gravely  prefent  us  with  the  dreanis  of  fome  bad 
nights  for  philofophy.  I  iliall,  perhaps,  be  told 
that  I  dream  likewife.  I  acknowledge  it,  but  with 
this  différence — I  give  my  dreams  for  dreams,  leav- 
ing  my  readers  to  difcover  if  they  contain  any 
thing  ufeful  to  people  awake. 

If  it  be  proper  for  great  geniufes  to  inftrutSl  the 
reft  of  mankind,  the  vulgar  muft  receive  their  in- 
ftrucflions  :  if  every  one  takes  upon  him  to  in- 
fl:ru(5l,  who  will  be  left  to  liffen  to  them  ? — 
*'  Lame  people/'  fays  Montague,   "  are  unequal 
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■*'  to  theexerclies  ôf  the  body,  and  lame  minas  to 
*'  the  exercile  of  the  intelleâs."  But  in  this 
learned  âge,  \ve  fee  nothing  but  lame  people  teach- 
ing  others  to  walk.  The  people  receive  tlie  writ- 
ings  of  philolophers  to  examine  them,  but  not  to 
inftruâ:  themfelves  ;  never  was  there  ieen  fuch  a 
TiUmber  of  ninies.  Learning  is  to  thofe  that  cul- 
tivate  it  a  fort  of  coin,  upon  which  they  fet  a 
great  value,  which,  notwithflanding,  is  only  con- 
ducive  to  happinefs,  in  proportion  as  we  communi- 
•cate  it,  an.d  is  only  good  while  circulating.  Take 
from  our  learned  men  the  pleafure  of  making 
themfelves  heard,  they  will  be  indiiFerent  about  the 
acquirement  of  it.  They  only  colledl  opinions  in 
their  clofets,  for  the  purpofe  of  difleminatingtheiti 
in  public.  They  only  wifli  to  be  Vv'ife,  in  the  eyes 
oï"  mankind  ;  and  fludy  would  be  infipid  to  them, 
if  they  had  no  adinirers.  It  is  thus  that  Seneca 
himfelf  thought  —  '*  If  knowledge  (fays  he)  was 
"  given  to  me  on  conditions  of  not  difplaying  it,  I 
"  would  not  accept  of  it."  Sublime  philofophy  !  hère 
is,  then,  thy  rifc  ! 

When  I  fee  a  man  taken  with  the  love  of  nll 
kinds  of  knowledge,  fufFering  himfelf  to  be  fe- 
duced  by  their  charms,  and  runhing  from  one  to 
anothe»-,  without  knowing  where  to  flop,  I  think  I 
fee  a  child  upon  the  fands  picking  up  fliells,  and 
beginning  to  load  himfelf:  but  tempted  by  others, 
which   he  afterwards  obferves  flinging  away,  and 

pick 
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picking  up  alternately,  till  ^uite  overcome  witli 
number,  and  no  longer  knowing  which  to  choofe, 
or  which  to  rejet,  he  leaves  them  ail,  and  returiis 
empty. 

Thofe  great  philofophers,  who  think  they 
poflefs,  in  an  eminent  degree,  (o  many  fciences, 
would  be  much  furprifed  to  leara  that  they  knovv 
nothing.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  lliould  be  llill 
more  furprifed  if  thefe  men,  who  know  fo  many 
t-hings,  (hould  ever  know  that. 
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TALENTS. 


N 


ATURE  feems  to  hâve  endowed  men  with 
différent  talents  for  their  various  departments,  with- 
out  regarding  the  rank  in  which  they  are  born.— 
There  are  two  things  to  be  preferred  to  Talents; 
that  is,  morals  and  happinefs.  Man  is  a  being  too 
noble  to  ferve  fimply  as  the  tool  of  others  j  and  he 
ihould  never  be  employed  in  what  is  convenientto 
others,  without  confulting  what  is  mofl:  convenient 
to  himfelf.  For  men  are  not  made  for  fituat ions, 
but  fituations  for  men  :  and  in  order  to  diftribute 
things  fuitably,  the  greateft  regard  muft  not  be  paid 
in  their  diftribution,  to  the  employment  for  whicli 
each  man  is  fit,  but  to  that  which  fuits  himfelf  the 
befl;  ;  in  order  to  make  him  as  good  and  happy  as 
pcfTible.  It  is  never  allowahle  to  corrupt  a  human 
beart  for  the  advantage  of  others,  nor  to  make  a 
rafcal,  for  the  fervice  of  honefl  people. 

To  purfue  the  bent  of  our  genius,  we  mufl  firft 
be  acquainted  with  it.  I5  it  always  an  eafy  matter 
to  diAiiiguifh  the  pjrticular  genius  of  men  ?  If  we 
hâve  fo  much  difficulty  at  nnage  wlien  wegenerally 
chufefor  ourfelves,  to  diftingnilh  thofe  of  chiidrea 
v-hofe  propenfities  we  bave  mofl  fludied,  how  will 
VoL.I.  K  he. 
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he,  vvhofe  éducation  hat.li  been  neglef^ed,  beabîeto 
diftinguifti  his  own  ?  Nothing  is  more  equivocal, 
than  the  marks  of  inclination  given  in  our  infancy  : 
it  is  often  more  the  efFed  of  imitation  than  trenius  ; 
it  dépends  more  upon  chance,  than  any  natural  pro- 
penfity,  and  even  this  apparent  propenfity  does  not 
aUvays  point  out  the  real  difpofition. 

True  talents,  and  true  genins,  poflefs  a  certain 
fimplicity  which  render  them  lefs  difquiet,  lefs  tur- 
bulent, and  not  fo  eager  to  difplay  themfelves,  as 
an  apparent  and  falfe  genius,  which  is  only  a  vain 
defire  of  fhining,  v^ithout  any  poflîhle  means  of 
fucceedinî.  One  hears  a  drum,  and  wants  to  be  a 
gênerai  ;  another  fées  people  building,  and  fancies 
himfelf  an  archite6t.  We  are  born  with  talents, 
onîy  to  rife  in  the  world,  never  to  defcend.  Is 
this  really  the  order  of  nature  î" 

Sup'poilng  every  man  cculd  diflinguifli  what  his 
genius  inclined  him  mofl  to,  and  wiflied  to  purfue 
jt,  how  many  couid  do  it  ?  how  many  would  be 
able  to  furmount  unjufl:  ohflacles  ?  how  many  vvouM 
vanquifli  unworthy  competitors  ?  Or;e  who  teels  his 
own  weaknefs,  calls  to  his  afTiilance,  artifice  and 
cabal,  vvhiclV  another,  more  confident  of  himfelf, 
difdains. 

So  many  eflablifliments  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts,  inflead  of  beiiig  ufefui,  are  ptejudicia!  to 
them.  By  indifcreetly  multiplying  the  fubjeiSls, 
we  confound  them  ;  true  merit  remains  hidden   in 

the 
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îhe  croud,  and  thehonours  due  to  the  mofi;  rKilfuI, 
are  beflowed  on  the  mofl  intriguing. 

Ifthere  exifled  a  fociety,  where  employments 
and  ranks  were  exadtly  proportioned  to  the  talents 
and  the  merit  cf  individuals,  every  one  might  afpira 
to  the  place  he  felt  himfelf  mofi:  capable  of  iilling. 

But  \ve  murt  condudl  ouiTelves  by  furer  methods, 
and  renounce  the  rewards  due  to  talents,  when  the 
cultivation  of  thfe  vileft  of  ail  is  the  only  road  whicli 
leads  to  fortune. 

It  is  difFicult  to  believe,  that  ail  différent  talents 
ought  to  be  made  confpicuous.  It  would  in  that 
cale  be  requifite,  that  the  number  of  thofe  who  pof- 
fefs  tliem,  v/ere  exa£\ly  proportioned  to  the  wants 
of  fociety  ;  and  if  we  only  allowed  thofe  men  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  who  poiTefs  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree  the  talent  of  agriculture,  or  took  from  that 
employment,  ail  thole  who  are  perhaps  better  cal- 
culated  for  another,  there  would  not  remain  la- 
bourers  enoughto  itscultivation,  andour  fubfiflence. 

The  talents  which  men  poiTefs,  are  like  virtues, 
medicines,  which  nature  gives  us  to  alleviate  our 
mileries,  althovgh  her  intention  is,  that  we /liould 
not  want  them,  There  are  plants  which  poifon, 
animais  which  devour,  and  talents  which  are  per- 
nicious.  It  it  were  neceflary  always  to  employ 
every  thing,  according  to  its  chief  property,  we 
fhould,  perhaps,  du  more  harm  than  good  to  man- 
kind. 

K  2  Thûfe 
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Thofe  nations  which  remain  in  their  primitive 
fimplicity  and  goodnefs,  hâve  no  need  of  fo  many 
talents;  they  fupport  themfelves  better  by  their 
fjmplicity,  than  others  do  by  ail  induftry  ;  but  by 
degrees,  as  they  become  corrupted,  their  talents  be- 
gin  to  difplay  themfelves>  to  fupply  the  place  of 
thofe  virtues  which  they  love,  and  to  oblige  even 
the  wicked  to  be  ufeful,  vehether  they  willor  no. 


T  A  S  T  E. 
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T  A    S    T    E. 

X  HE  GOOD  is  only  the  beautiful  put  in  ac- 
tion ;  they  are  intimately  conne(Sbed  with  each 
other,  and  they  both  fpring  from  the  famé  origin  in 
nature.  ît  follows  from  this,  that  Tafte  is  matured 
by  the  fume  means  as  wifdom  ;  and  that  a  mind 
which  fcels  fenfibly  the  heauty  of  virlue,  muit  be 
equally  fenfibleto  every  fpecies  of  beauty, 

We  exercife  our  fight  as  \ve  do  our  feelings,  or 
rather  an  exquifite  fight  is  only  a  délicate  and  fine 
feeling.  A  painter  thus,  when  he  fées  a  beautiful 
landfcape  or  a  fine  pi6lure,  falls  into  extacies  at  the 
view  of  ohjcdls,  which  are  not  even  perceived  by  a 
vulgar  fpedtator.  How  many  namelefs  things  are 
there  vvliich  Tafle  alone  décides  ? 

Talle  is  in  iome  meafure  the  microfcope  of  the 
judgement  ;  ir  places  the  fmallefl  objedls  vvithin 
reach,  and  its  opérations  btgin  to  fiop  thofe  of  ihe 
latter. 

How  then  inuft  we  improve  it  ?  By  exercifing 
ourfelves  in  feeing,  as  well  as  in  feeling  ;  and  in 
judging  of  what  is  beautiful,  by  inlpedlion,  as  of 
what  is  good,    by  feeling. 

The  more  we  endeavour  to  define  Tafle,  the  more 
K  3  we 
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we  are  mifled.  Tafte  is  only  the  faculty  of  iudg- 
ing  what  pleafes  or  difpleafes  thegenerality  of  man- 
kind.  This  is  ail  we  know  of  Tafte.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow,  that  there  are  more  people  of 
talle  than  otiierwife;  for  although  the  multitude 
judge  wifely  of  every  objefl,  ihere  are  fevv  men 
who  individually  judge  fo  wifely  ;  and  althoiigh  the 
gênerai  talle  conflitutes  good  tafle,  there  are  few 
people  of  good  tafle  ;  as  there  are  few  beautiful  per- 
fons,  though  the  afïèmblage  of  the  moft  commou 
features  conflitutes  beautv, 

We  mufl  obferve,  that  we  are  not  lier?  fpeaking 
of  what  we  love,  becaufe  it  is  ufefui  to  us  ;  nor  what 
we  hâte,  becaufe  it  is  luirtful.  Tafle  is  only  exer- 
cifed  upon  things  which  are  indiffèrent,  or  extends 

farthefl  to  whnt  concerns  our  amufements,  and 
not  cur  real  wants  :  to  judge  ofthefe  latter,  tafte 
is  not  neceflàry,  appetife  and  inclination  alone  fuf- 
fice.  This  it  is  that  renders  t'ie  decifions  of  mère 
tafte  fo  difficult,  and  apparently  fo  arhitrary.  We 
ought  likewife  to  diftinguifli  its  Inws  in  morals  as  in 
phyfics.  The  principles  of  the  latter  appeartotally 
inexplicable;  but  it  is  necefTary  to  obferve,  that  mo- 
ral confiderations  enter  into  evcry  thing  that  dé- 
pends on  imitation.  Thus  we  define  thofe  beauties 
which  appear  phyfical,  but  which  are  not  really  fo. 
1  fhall  add,  that  Tafle  bas  local  rules,  which  makes 
it  inathoufand  things  dépendant  on  climate,  morals, 
government,  and  inllitutions  ;  and  that  it  bas  others 

whiçh 
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which  dépend  on  âge,  fex,  and  charai^er;  and  in 
fuch  matters  we  muft  not  difpute  on  tafle. 

Tafle  is  natural  to  ail  men  ;,  but  tliey  hâve  net 
ail  an  equal  Cnare  of  it  ;  neither  does  it  {hew  itfeiî 
equally  in  every  perfon  ;  and  it  is  liahle  to  change 
in  every  body,  through  différent  caufcs;  The  de- 
gree  of  tafie  which  we  pofTefs,  dépends  much  upoti 
the  refinement  of  our  feeiings  ;  its  culture,  arid  form 
to  the  focieties  in  whicli  we  hâve  lived.  Firft,  it  is 
neceflary  to  live  in  large  focieties,  to  hâve  an  op- 
portunity  of  making  many  comparifons  ;  fecondiy, 
focieties  of  idlenefs  and  pleafure  are  nece/îary  ;  for 
in  thofe  of  bufinefs,  intereft,  and  not  pleafure,  en- 
groflès  attention  :  thirdly,  focieties  where  there  is 
rot  much  inequality  ;  where  the  tyranny  of  opi- 
nion is  moderate,  and  where  luxury  reigns  niore 
than  vanlty  ;  for,  in  the  oppofite  café,  fa/lilon  flifles 
tafle,  and  the  obje£l  of  fearch  is  not  tha^t  of  pleafure 
but  ot  difHn<5lion. 

In  this  latter  café,  it  is  no  longer  a  jufl  remark, 
that  the  beft  tafle,  is  that  of  the  majority.  Why 
fo? — Becaufe  its  objeft  changed,  the  multitude  hâve 
no  longer  a  judgement  of  their  own  ;  and  they  fuf- 
fer  their  judgement  to  be  guided  by  thofe  whom 
they  fancy  more  enlightened  than  themfelves. — 
They  do  not  approve  what  is  good,  but  what  others 
hâve  approved.  Let  every  man,  at  ail  times,  judge 
for  hinifelf  ;  and  then  what  is  moft  a^rrecable  in  it- 
felf,  vvill  always  carry  the  mofi  votes. 

K  4  Every 
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Every  thing  beautiful  in  the  works  of  men,  is  ihc 
efFeéts  of  imitation  :  ail  true  models  of  talle  are 
found  in  nature,  The  more  we  deviate  froni  our 
inftrudlor,  the  lefs  beautiful  are  our  works.  We 
then  deduce  our  rnodels  froin  objedls  which  we 
love  ;  and  the  beauties  of  fancy,  when  fubjeé^  to 
caprice  and  opinion,  are  made  fubfervient  to  the 
pleafures  of  our  leaders. 

The  dire6lors  of  our  tafle  are  artifis,  the  greaf, 
and  the  opulent  ;  and  thefe  are  direded  by  inftindl 
and  vanity  :  the  latter,  to  diTplay  their  riciies,  and 
the  others,  in  order  to  profit  by  it,  emulate  each 
other  in  the  invention  of  new  modes  of  expence.— 
By  thefe  means,  raighty  Luxury  eAablifties  her  em- 
pire, and  makes  us  love  what  is  rare  and  coflly, — 
Then,  v;hat  is  ftiled  beautiful,  far  from  imitating 
nature,  is  only  thought  fc,  by  running  counter  to 
it.  It  is  thus  that  luxury  and  bad  talle  are  infepa- 
rable.     Wherever  tafle  is  expenûve,  it  is  falfe. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  commerce  of  the  fexes, 
that  our  tafle,  whethergood  or  bad,  is  formed.  Its 
cultivation  is  a  neceflary  effeiSl  of  the  obje£^  of  that 
intercourfe  :  but  the  facility  of  enjoyment  ]efl!ens  the 
defire  of  pleafing;  tafle  of  cou rfe  dégénérâtes  :  and 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  flrongefl  reafons, 
why  good  tafle  is  accompanied  by  good  morals. 

Tafle  is  often  corrupted  by  an  extrême  delicacy, 

Tvhich  makes  us  fenfible  of  trifies,  unperceived  by 

the  generality  of  mankind,     This  delicacy  leads  us 

»  to 
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to  a  fpîrit  of  difcuffion  ;  for  the  more  we  fubtilize 
objeéls,  the  more  they  multiply.  This  fubtilty 
renders  our  feelings  more  délicate,  but  lefs  uniform. 
There  are,  then,  as  many  tartes  formed,  as  there 
are  perfons.  In  difputing  to  which  the  préférence  is 
due,  philofophy  and  knowledge  are  improved  ;  and 
it  is  thus  that  we  learn  to  think  flarewd  obfervations 
can  only  be  made  by  people  who  pofTefs  an  exten- 
five  knowledge  of  the  world,  as  they  aretheleaft 
obvious,  and  people  who  are  not  much  accuftomed 
to  large  focieties,  turn  ail  their  attention  to  the  more 
flriking  features. 

There  is  not  now,  perhaps,  a  civilized  place  in 
the  world,  where  taflè  in  gênerai  is  more  depraved, 
than  at  Paris.  It  is,  neverthelefs,  in  this  capital, 
that  good  tafte  is  cultivated;  and  there  appear  few 
books,  efteemed  in  Europe,  whofe  authors  hâve  not 
been  in  Paris  to  improve  their  talie.  Thofe  who 
imagine  ir  only  necefTary  to  read  the  books  which 
a-re  written  there,  are  miftaken  :  there  is  a  grcat 
deal  more  to  be  Icarnt  from  the  converfation  of  au- 
tiiors,  than  from  their  books  ;  and  even  authors  are 
not  thofe  from  whom  we  learn  the  moft.  It  is  the 
fpiritof  locieties  that  unfolJs  a  thinking  mind,  and 
extcnds  our  difcernment  as  far  as  it  can  go.  If  you 
hâve  the  leaft  fpaik  of  genius,  go  and  fpend  a  year 
at  Paris;  you  will  foon  be  ali  that  you  ever  wiil, 
©r  you  wilLnever  be  any  thing. 

K  5  There 
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There  is  a  certain  fimplicity  of  tafle,  which  goes 
to  the  Iieart,  and  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients.  We  find  them  replète 
witli  knowledge  and  found  judgement,  as  well  in 
treating  of  rhetoric,  poetrv,  and  in  every  fpecies  of 
literature,  as  in  liiHory  ilfelf.  Our  authors,  on 
the  contrary,  fay  a  great  deal,  but  mean  very  Httle. 
To  make  their  jiulgement  perpétuai  law,  is  net 
the  method  to  form  ours. 

The  différence  of  the  ancient  and  modem  tafles, 
js  difcernible  in  ail  their  works,  even  to  their  very 
tombs.  Ours  are  covered  vvith  encomiums  ;  on 
theirs  were  engraved  fadts, 

*'  Ita  viator  herocm  ca/cas." 

"  Stop,  traveller,  thou  treadft  upon  a  hero." 

If  Ihad  found  thls  epitaph  upon  an  antique  mo- 
nunnent,  I  ihould  bave  immediately  guefTed  that  it 
was  modem  ;  for  nothing  is  fo  common  as  heroes 
among  us;  but  among  the  ancients  they  were  rare. 
Liftead  of  faying  a  man  was  a  iiero,  they  would  hâve 
told  what  he  had  done  to  be  one.  With  the  epitaph 
of  this  hero,  compare  that  of  the  effeminate  Sarda- 
napalus  : 

**  I  hâve  built  Tarfus  and  Anchiales  in  a  day, 
and  now  I  am  dead." 
Wliich  of  thefe,  in   your  opinion,  is   mofi:  ex- 
prcffivc?  Our  monumental  flyle,  with  ail  its  bom- 
ba ft. 
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bafl-,  is  onîy  fit  to  extol  pigmies.  The  ancients 
fliewed  men  as  they  were,  and  one  might  perceive 
that  they  were  men,  Xenophon  honoured  the  me- 
mory  of  fome  waruors,  killed  by  treachery,  in  the 
retreat  of  the  ten  thoufand.  "  They  died,"  faid 
he,  "  irreproacliable  in  war  and  friendfhip  1"  That 
is  ail  :  but  confider,  in  this  fliort  and  fimple  eulo« 
gy,  fentiments  which  overfiovved  ihe  author's  heart. 
Woe  to  him  who  does  not  feel  this  enchantiiig.— 
Thefe  words  were  engraved  on  a  monument  at  the 
Straits  of  Tbermopyl^E  :  "  Traveller,  go  tell  at 
*'  Sparta,  that  \ve  died  hère,  in  obédience  to  lier 
"  facred  Jaws." 

We  may  eafuy   perceiv^e  that   the  Academv  of 
înferiplions  did  not  compofe  this,  , 
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IMAGINATION. 

JL  HE  immédiate  powers  of  fenfe  are  feeble  and 
limited  ;  it  is  through  the  intervais  of  Imagination 
that  they  commit  their  greateft  devaftations  ;  for 
Imagination  irritâtes  our  defires,  by  ornamenting 
their  obje<fts  with  more  attradtions  than  nature 
ever  gave  them  :  it  fliamefully  unveils  to  the  eye, 
what  is  beheld  not  only  as  naked,  but  as  before 
having  been  covered. 

Thereisnodrefs,  thougheverfo  modeft,  through 
which  a  look,  inflamed  by  imagination,  will  not 
carry  defire.  A  Chinefe  girl,  only  advancing  the 
end  of  lier  foot  covered,  will  do  more  exécution  at 
Pékin,  than  the  moft  beautiful  girl  would  hâve 
done,  dancing  quite  naked  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Taygetus. 

Wretched  is  he  who  has  nothing  left  to  wilh 
for  !  He  lofes  in  a  manner  ail  that  he  poflefTes.— 
We  enjoy  much  lefs  what  we  obtain,  tlian  what 
wehope  for  ;  and  we  are  only  happy  before  being 
happy.  In  fa6t,  man,  ardent,  and  limited,  made 
to  defire  every  thing,  and  obtain  little,  has  rcceiv- 
cd  from  Heaven  a  confolatry  power,  which  brings 
•verv  thing  within  his  reach  that  he  defues,  fub- 

miis 


mits  it  to  his  imagination;  renders  it  prefent  and 
perceptible;  and  in  a  manner  furrendersevery  thing 
up  to  his  wifhes;  and  in  order  to  render  thefe  ima- 
ginary  propertiesftill  more  feducing,  modifies  them 
according  to  his  defires.  But  ail  this  fafcination 
difappears  before  the  real  obje6t  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pofîefTor.  We  never  figure  to  ourfelves  what  we 
fee  ;  imagination  no  longer  décorâtes  what  we  pof- 
fefs  ;  the  illufion  ceafes,  when  enjoyment  takes 
place.  In  every  thing,  habit  deftroys  imagination  ; 
new  cbjedls  only  re-kindle  it.  In  thofe  which  we 
fee  every  day,  it  is  no  longer  imagination  which 
ads,  but  memory;  and  from  thence  arifes  the 
maxim,  ab  ajfuetls  non  fit  paffîo*'^  for  it  is  only 
by  the  fire  of  imagination  that  the  partions  are 
kindled. 

The  recolle(5lion  of  thofe  obje6ls  which  hâve 
made  an  impreffion  upon  us,  as  well  as  the  ideas 
which  we  hâve  acquired,  purfue  us  into  ourretire- 
ment,  and  people  it,  againft  our  inclination,  with 
images  far  more  feducing  than  the  objedts  them- 
felves,  and  renders  folitude  as  fatal  to  thofe  who 
carry  thefe  ideas  with  them,  as  it  is  ufeful  to  him 
who  can  preferve  himfelf  always  alone.  When 
the  imagination  is  once  defiled,  every  thing  be- 
comes  a  matter  of  fhame  ;  when  we  bave  nothing 

*  Paffion  does  not  arife  from  objefts  to  which  we  arc  ac- 
cuftomcJ. 

ieft 
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left  good,  but  the  outfide,  \ve  redouble  our  efforts 
to  preferve  it.  Imagination,  vvhich  décorâtes  our 
defires,  abandons  them  in  the  poflefiaon.  Except 
the  felf  exiftent  Being,  there  is  nothlng  beautiful, 
but  that  which  is  imaginary. 

The  exiflence  of  finite  beings  is  fo  poor  and  li- 
mited,  that  when  we  only  fee  vvhat  really  is,  \ve 
are  never  afFefted.  Fantafy  adorns  real  obie(fls  ; 
and  if  imagination  adds  not  a  charm  to  vvhat  Arikes 
us,  the  barren  pleafure  which  we  take  in  it  ishmit- 
ed  to  our  organs,  and  always  leaves  the  heart  cold. 

Although  it  be  a  gênerai  cuftom  to  announce  me- 
lancholy  events  by  degrees,  there  are  fome  lively 
and  paflionate  imaginations,  who,  from  a  fingle 
Word,  immediatelyforefee  the  worft,  with  whomit 
is  better  to  follow  a  différent  rule,  and  overwhelm 
them  at  once,  in  order  to  adminifter  confolations 
afrerwards. 


Opinion, 
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opinion,  Forefight. 


P  INI  ON,  the  queen  of  the  world,  is  not 
under  the  powerof  kings  ;  they  themfelves  are  her 
chief  flaves. 

To  yield  nothing  to  Opinion,  we  muft  yield  no- 
thing  to  authority  ;  the  greateft  part  of  our  errors 
proceed  much  lefs  from  ourfelves,  than  from 
others.  Nothing  renders  us  more  infenfible  to 
raillery,  than  to  be  above  opinion. 

Oh,  Forefight  !  thou  who  inceflantly  carriefl  us 
beyond  ourfelves,  and  often  placeft  us  where  we 
fhall  never  arrive,  thou  art  the  true  fource  of  ail 
miferies  !  What  madnefs,  for  a  being,  fo  tranfitory 
as  man,  to  be  for  ever  gazing  at  a  diftant  futurity, 
that  arrives  fo  feldom,  and  to  negleâ:  the  prefenf, 
of  which  he  is  fure  î ,  A  madnefs,  the  more  fatal, 
as  it  inceflantly  increafes  with  âge;  and  as  olcl 
people,  always  diftruflful,  avaricious,  and  full  of 
forefight,  love  better  to  deprive  themfelves  of  the 
needful  to-day,  than  to  want  it  a  hundred  years 
hence.  Thus,  every  thing  is  a  tie  tous;  we  link 
ourfelves   to   every  thing;    times,    places,    men, 

things, 
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things,  ail  that  is,  and  ail  that  may  be,  we 
make  of  importance.  Our  individual  exiftence 
becomes  the  leaft  confideration.  Every  one  ex- 
tends  himfelf,  in  a  manner,  over  the  whole  earth, 
and  becomes  fenfible  upon  ail  thisgreat  furface.— 
Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  our  pains  are 
increafed  in  every  point,  through  which  vve  may 
be  wounded  ?  How  many  princes  afBidt  themfelves 
with  the  lofs  of  a  country  tliey  hâve  rêver  feen  ? 
How  many  merchants,  if  you  fpeak  of  India, 
will  bewail  themfelves  at  Paris  ? 

Is  it  nature  that  carries  men  thus  beyond  them- 
felves ?  Is  it  flie  who  orders  every  man  to  learn 
his  fate  from  others,  and  fometimes  to  be  inftruét- 
ed  of  it  the  laft  ?  Is  it  that  we  may  die  happy  or 
miferable,  vvithout  having  ever  known  any  thing 
ofthematter?  I  fee  a  man  frefli,  gay,  vigorous, 
and  in  good  health  ;  his  prefence  infpires  joy,  liis 
eyes  announce  contentment  and  peace;  he  carries 
^vith  him  the  piflure  of  happinefs.  The  poil 
brings  a  letter  ;  the  happy  man  looks  at  it  ;  it  is 
direé^ed  to  him  ;  he  opens  and  reads  it  :  that  in- 
ftant  his  air  changes,  he  becomes  pale,  and  falls 
motionlefs  to  the  ground.  When  corne  to  himfelf, 
he  is  agitated  ;  he  weeps,  he  groans,  he  tears  his 
hair;  he  makes  the  air  refound  with  his  cries;  he 

feems  as  if  attacked  with  dreadful  convulfions. 

Ah,  fooliih  man  !  What  harm  has  that  paper  done 

tliee  ? 
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thee?  what  limb  bas  it  deprived  thee  of  ?  what 
crime  bas  it  made  thee  commit  ?  In  fhort,  what  has 
it  changed  in  thee,  to  reduce  thee  to  tbe  ftate  I  now 
fee  thee  in  ? 

If  this  letter  had  been  loft,  or  if  fome  charitable 
being  had  flung  it  in  tbe  fîre,  the  fate  of  this  mor- 
tal,  both  happy  and  unhappy  at  ^he  famé  time, 
would,  metbinks,  bave  been  a  ftrange  problem  — « 
His  misfortune,  you  will  fay,  was  real.  Very 
true  ;  but  he  did  net  feel  it.  His  bappinefs  was 
imaginary.  1  underftand  you  j  heaith,  gaiety,  bap« 
pincfs,  peace  of  mind,  are  merely  vifionary.  We 
no  longer  exifl;,  where  we  are  not.  Is  it  worth 
vh.le  to  bave  fo  great  a  dread  of  death,  provîded 
tbat  in  whicb  we  live  ûill  exifts  ? 

Oh,  man  !  confine  thy  exiftence  within  thyfelf, 
and  thou  wilt  be  no  longer  miferable.  Remain  in 
the  place  whicb  nature  afligns  thee  in  the  chain 
of  beings,  and  nothing  will  bave  power  lo  make 
thee  quit  it. 

Rebel  not  againft  the  hardlaw  of  neceffity  ;  waflc 
not,  in  trying  to  refift  it,  tbat  flrength  which  na- 
ture did  not  give  thee  to  extend  or  prolong  thy  ex- 
ifience  ;  but  fimply  to  preferve  it  as  he  pleafes,  and 
fo  long  as  he  pleafes.  Thy  Mberty,  thy  power, 
extend  no  farther  than  thy  natural  flrength  ;  ail  the 
rell  is  only  flavery,  illufion,  and  fafcination. 

Even 
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Even  power  ancî  (lominion  are  fervile,  when  they 
are  attachée!  to  opinion  :  for  you  are  fiibfervient  to 
îhe  préjudices  ofthofe  nien,  you  govern  hy  préju- 
dices. To  rnanage  thcm  as  you  pleafe,  you  muit 
fufFer  yourfelf  to  be  managed  as  they  pleafe. 

If  they  change  their  way  of  thinking,  you  muft 
elîange  your  way  of  a£\ing.  Thofeabout  you  need 
only  to  know  how  to  govern  the  opinions  of  the 
people  you  fancy  you  goyern,  or  of  the  favourites 
that  lead  you,  or  thofe  of  your  family,  or  your 
own.  Thefe  viziers,  thefe  courtiers,  thefe  prieHs, 
thde  foldiers,  thefe  valets,  thefe  frivolous  people, 
and  even  children,  if  you  were  a  Themifiocles  in 
genius,  would  lead  you  as  a  child,  amidlt  your 
légions.  Do  what  you  will,  your  real  authority 
will  never  extend  farther  than  your  real  faculties  ; 
fo  foon  as  you  feewith  other's  eyes,  their  willmufl 
be  your's. 

My  people  are  my  fuhjefts  !  fayft  thou,  haughti- 
ly.  Be  it  fo  ;  but  what  art  thou  ?  The  fubjedl  of 
thy  miniflers.  And  thy  minifters  themfelves,  what 
are  they  ?  The  fubje6ls  of  their  fecreiaries,  of  their 
miflrelTes,  the  valets  of  their  valets  :  take  ail,  ufurp 
every  thing,  fcatter  inoney  abroad  by  handfuls  ; 
raife  batteries  of  cannons  ;  fet  up  gibbets  and  racks  ; 
publifh  lavvs  and  edi(f^s  ;  multiply  the  number  of 
fpies,  foldiers,  execulioners,  prifons,  and  chains. 
Poor  little  man  !     What   avails  ail    this  i"     Thou 

wilt 


wilt  neither  be  hetter  ferved,  nor  lefs  deceivecl, 
fjor  more  ablblute.  Thou  may'ft  always  fay,  î 
will,  but  thou  mufl  always  follow  the  will  of 
otliers. 


The 
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The     SENSES, 

V/UR  fenfes  are  the  fîrft  faculties,  wîiich  are 
fa/liioned,  and  arrive  at  perfeâion  in  us.  And  the 
firft  which  we  ought  to  cultivate  -  nnd  yet  are  thofe 
which  we  forget,  or  at  kaft  which  we  negleél  thô 
moft. 

The  preper  exereife  of  eur  fenfes,  is  not  only  to 
make  ufe  of  them,  hut  to  Itarn  hy  them,  how  tg 
judge  properly.  For  we  neither  know  how  to  feel, 
how  to  touch,  how  to  fee,  nor  how  to  hear,  hut  as  we 
hâve  been  taught. 

The  befl  way  of  acquiring  a  right  judgement,  iy 
to  fxmplify  our  experiments  ;  and  toacquire  a  faculty 
of  even  difpenfing  with  them,  without  falling  inta 
errors;  from  whenceitfoUows,  that  afterhavingottea 
proved,  the  relation  of  our  fenfes,  one  by  another,  we 
mult  ftill  learn  to  prove  the  relation  of  each  fenfe 
by  itfelf;  witliout  being  forced  to  hâve  recourfe  to 
any  other  fenfe;  each  ienfation  vvill  then  beconie 
an  idea,  and  this  idea  vvill  always  be  conformable 
to  truth. 

We  are  notequally  maflers  of  the  ufe  of  ail  our 
fenfes.  There  is  one,  namely,  feeling,  the  a(5tion 
of  which  is  not  fufpended  during  the  time  of  our 

being 
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"being  awake.  It  bas  been  fpread  over  the  whole 
furface  of  our  bodies,  as  an  everlafling  guard  to 
warn  us  againll:  ail  that  might  hurt  us.  It  is  alfo 
of  this  fenfe  though  againft  our  inclination,  of 
which  we  firft  acquire  expérience,  and  confequent- 
ly,  that  to  which  we  hâve  the  leaft  occafion  to 
give  a  particular  culture.  We  obferve,  notwith- 
ftanding,  that  the  feeling  of  blind  men  is  furer 
and  more  délicate  than  ours  ;  becaufe,  being  no 
longer  guided  by  fight,  they  are  forced  to  learn  to 
draw  folely  from  this  firft  fenfe,  the  judgement 
with  which  we  are  furniflied  by  the  others. 

Although  feeling  is  of  ail  our  fenfes,  that  which 
is  the  ofteneft  exercifed,  its  judgement  always  re- 
mains more  imperfeéV,  and  unpoliflied,  than  that 
of  any  other;  becaufe  we  continually  blend  with 
its  ufe,  that  of  fight,  and  the  eye,  feizing  its  ob- 
]eô:  fooner  than  the  hand,  the  mind  forms  its  judge- 
ment almoft  always  without  it.  In  revenge,  the 
judgements  of  feeling  are  the  moft  certain,  pre- 
cifely  becaufe  tliey  are  the  moft:  limited.  For,  ex- 
tending  no  farther  than  our  hands  can  reach,  feel- 
ing reforms  the  blunders  of  the  other  fenfes, 
which  dart  afar  upon  objedls  that  they  hardly 
perceive  :  whereas,  ail  that  the  touch  perceives, 
it  perceives  right.  Add  to  this,  that  by  uniting 
when  we  pleafe  the  force  of  the  mufcles  to  the 
aélion  of  the  nerves,  we  unité  by  a  fimultaneous 
fenfation  to  the  judgement  of  the  température, 
4  bùlk. 
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bulk,  and  figure,  the  judgement  of  vveight  and 
Iblidity.  Thus  the  touch  being  of  ail  our  fenfes 
that  which  ip.fonns  us  bell,  cf  the  imprelTions, 
\vhich  other  bodies  make  on  ours,  it  is  tiiat  which 
\ve  ufe  ofteneft,  and  wliich  gives  us  mofh  readily 
the  knovvledge  neceffary  for  our  prefervation. 

As  nmch  as  ihe  touch  confines  its  opérations 
to  man,  fo  mucb  the  fight  extends  it  far  beyond 
liim.  This  circumflance  renders  the  latter  deceit- 
ful  :  atone  glance  of  tlie  eye,  a  man  takes  in  the 
half  of  the  horizoji.  7\mcng  that  multitude  of 
fimultaneous  fenfations,  and  judgements  then  ex- 
cited,  hovv  c?.n  he  avoid  being  deceived  by  fome 
of  tiiem.  Thus,  the  fight  is  the  moil  faulry  ot 
ail  our  fenfes;  precifely,  becaufe  it  is  the  moil.  ex- 
tenfive  ;  and  becaufe,  getting  far  before  the  reil, 
its  opérations  are  too  hafty  and  great,  to  be  eafily 
fatisfied  by  the  rell.  J^vloicover,  even  the  decej)- 
tions  of  prefpe^live  are  necelFary  for  us  to  acquire 
theknowledgeof  extenfion,  and  to  compare  its  parts. 
Without  falfe  appearances  we  could  fee  nothing 
afar;  without  the  gradation  of  bulk  and  light,  we 
could  eilimate  no  diilance,  or  rather  there  would 
be  none  for  us  to  eilimate.  Of  two  trees  ot  an 
equal  fize,  if  the  one  which  is  a  hundred  paces 
froin  us,  appears  as  large  and  as  dil.i  iiSt  as  the  one 
which  is  a  thoufand,  we  will  place  them  fide  by 
fide.  If  we  perceived  ail  the  diaienflons  of  objec^ls 
2  in 
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in  their  true  meafure,  every  thing  would  be  \q 
coiita6t  with  our  eyes. 

The  fenfe  of  Tjght,  and  lh.it  of  touch,  may  be 
equally  exercifed  upon  bodies  in  motion,  and  bodies 
at  reft  ;  but  as  there  is  a  concuffion  of  the  atmof- 
phere  neceffiry  to  that  of  hearing,  it  is  only  thofe 
bodies  that  are  in  motion  which  make  a  foiind  or 
noife,  and  if  every  tbing  was  ftill,  we  ftiould  hear 
nothing.  In  the  night,  iherefore,  wlien  we  liave 
no  occafion  to  move  aboui:  any  more  than  we 
plenfe,  and  we  hâve  of  courfe,  nothing  to  fear,  but 
from  thofe  bodies  that  are  in  motion.  But,  on  ac- 
countof  thefe,  it  is  neccfTary  tomake  ufeof  our  fenfe 
of  hearing,  in  order  to  judge  by  the  fenfation  that 
flrikes,  whether  the  body  which  caufes  it,  be  little 
or  big,  at  a  dillance  or  near,  and  iti  gentle  or  in 
violent  motion.  1  b.e  air,  in  a  ilate  of  agitation, 
is  fubje6l  to  repercufîàon  or  refle61ion,  which,  pro- 
ducing  an  écho,  repeat  the  fenfation,  and  make  tlie 
agitated  an.d  fonorous  body  audible  in  another  place 
t!ian  that  in  which  it  is.  If  in  a  pl.iin  or  valIey 
we  put  our  ear  to  the  ground,  we  hear  the  voice  of 
nien,  and  the  tread  of  horfes,  at  a  much  greater 
dillance  than  vvc  could  if  we  remained  upriolit. 

We  are  pofrelîèd  of  an  organ  which  correfponds 
to  that  of  hearing,  namely,  voice  ;  but  we  bave 
none  which  anfwers  to  fjght,  nor  do  we  return  co- 
lours,  as  we  do  founds.  This  furnifiies  us  wiiti 
additional    means   of    cukivating   the    £r{l   fenfe, 

thr(4|h 
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tlirough  exercifing  the  aftive  and  palTire  organs 
one  by  the  other.  We  fhould  either  be  flarved  to 
death  or  poifoned,  if  we  were  obliged  to  wait  for 
the  food  that  is  proper  for  us,  until  expérience  had 
taught  us  to  know  and  to  chufe  it  :  but  the  Suprême 
Being  who  has  made  the  gratification  of  fenfible 
beings  an  inflrument  of  their  prefervation,  in- 
fVru£ls  usby  what  pleafes  our  palates,  what  is  good 
for  our  ftomachs.  There  is  not,  naturally,  any 
better  phyfician  for  maii  than  his  own  appetite  ; 
and  confidering  it  in  its  primitive  flate,  I  hâve  no 
doubt  but  the  food  which  man  finds  the  mofl  pa- 
latable,  and  agreeable,  is  the  moft  vvholefome. 

Further,  the  divine  author  of  ail  things,  not 
only  fupplies  thofe  wants  he  has  given  us,  but 
thofe  which  we  create  to  ourfelves  ;  and,  in  order 
alwaystomakeour  defires  keep  pace  with  our  wants, 
he  makes  our  taftes  vary  with  our  nianner  of 
living.  The  farther  we  départ  from  the  ftate  of 
nature,  the  more  we  lofe  our  natural  tarte  :  or  ra- 
ther  habit  forms  a  fécond  nature,  which  fupplies  fo 
well  the  place  of  the  former,  that  none  of  us  re- 
member  it.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  mofl  na- 
tural taftes,  mufl  likewife  be  the  moft  fimple:  for 
thefe  are  the  moft  fufceptible  of  change  ;  whereas, 
when  once  they  are  fliarpened,  and  irritated  by 
our  fancies,  they  aflume  a  form  which  is  inva- 
riable. A  man  who  is  not  of  any  particular  coun- 
tr;^  will  eafily  haijituate  himfelf  to  the  cuftoms  of 

any  : 
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any  :  but  the  man  of  one  country  can  nèver  bé- 
come  that  of  another. 

Among  ail  our  various  fenfations,  that  which 
generally  afFe6ts  us  the  moft,  is  tafte.  Agreeably 
to  the  conftitution  of  nature,  by  which  it  is  of 
more  confequence  to  us,  lo  form  a  proper  judge- 
ment  of  thofe  fubflances  which  form  a  part  of  out 
own,  than  of  thofe  which  only  furround  it.  Many 
things  are  indiffèrent  to  the  touch,  the  hearing, 
and  the  fight,  but  there  is  hardly  any  thing  indif- 
fèrent to  the  tafte.  Again,  the  aâivity  of  this 
fenfe  is  entirely  phyfical  and  material  :  it  is  the 
only  one  which  has  no  conne<5lion  vvith  the  ima- 
gination, at  leaft  it  is  of  ail  our  fenfes,  that  inta 
the  fenfations  of  which,  imagination  enters  the 
leaft  :  whereas,  imagination  and  imitation  often 
nix  fomething  moral  with  tlie  imprefîîons  of  ail 
the  reft:  for  which  reafon,  tender  ajid  fufceptible 
liearts,  pafîîonate  and  really  feeiing  difpofitions, 
which  are  eafily  affefted  by  the  oiher  fenfes,  partake 
very  littleof  this. 

Smell  is  to  tafte,  what  fight  is  to  touch  :  it  an- 
ticipâtes and  foreteis  in  what  manner  fuch  and 
fuch  fubftances  muft  affe6l  it,  and  difpcfes  it  to 
feek  or  avoid  them  according  to  the  impreflîon  it 
lias  received  heforehand. 

Smelling  is  the  fenfe  of  the  imagination  ;  by  in- 
creafing  the  tenfion  of  the  nerves,  it  makes  a  for- 
cible  impreffion  on  the  brain  :  for  this  ieafo<|  it 

Vol.  I,  L  revives 
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revives  the  conftitution  for  a  littîe  vvhile,  but  ex- 
haufts  it  in  the  end.  Its  efFefts  in  love  are  well 
Jcnown.  The  fweet  perfume  of  a  drellîng  rooni 
is  not  fo  weak  a  fnare  as  is  generally  thought,  and 
I  know  not  whether  vve  (hould  congratulate  or 
pity  the  unfeeling  fage,  who  was  never  fenfible  of 
palpitation  or  figh,  when  he  inhaled  the  fragrance 
of  the  flower  that  adorned  his  miflrefs's  breaft. 

We  may  admit  a  fixth  fenfe  called  common  fenfe, 
lîot  fo  much  becaufe  it  is  common  to  every  man, 
.as  that  it  proceeds  from  the  vveli-regulated  ufe  of 
ail  the  other  fenfes,  and  tliat  it  informs  us  of  the 
.nature  of  things,  by  the  concurrence  of  ail  their 
appearances.  This  fenfe,  confequently,  bas  no 
particular  organ  ?  it  exifls  only  in  the  brain,  and  its 
lenfations  pure) y  internai,  are  called  preception  or 
ideas.  It  is  by  the  number  of  thefe  ideas,  that 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge  is  meafured  :  it  is 
their  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity,  which  indicates  the 
folidity  of  the  underflanding.  It  is  the  art  of  com- 
paring  them  one  by  the  other,  that  I  call  human 
reafon  :  what  I  denominate  fenfitive  or  puérile  rea- 
fon,  is  that  which  confifls  in  forming  fimple  ideas, 
by  the  concurrence  of  feveral  fenfations  :  and  what 
I  call  intelleftual  or  human  reafon,  confifts  in  form- 
ing complète  ideas,  by  the  combination  of  fevexal 
.firnple  ideas, 

♦  IDEAS. 
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X  HE  maiiner  of  fonning  icîeas  is  what  charac- 
teri'/.es  tlie  human  undeiflanding  :  that  underftand- 
ing,  which  forms  its  ideas  upon  real  alïinities  and 
relations,  only  is  folid:  that  which  isfatisfied  with 
appearances,  is  fuperficial  :  that  which  fées  things 
as  they  really  are,  is  jufl  :  that  which  puts  a 
wrong  value  on  them  is  falfe.  He  who  conjures 
up  imaginary  accufations,  which  are  neither  appa- 
rent nor  real,  is  a  fool.  He  who  never  draws  coin- 
parifons  is  an  ideot.  A  dirpcfition  to  compel  ideas, 
and  difcover  new  relations,  is  what  marks,  accord- 
ing  to  the  différent  degree  of  its  ftrength,  a  greater 
or  lefs  iliare  of  underflanding.  Simple  ideas  are 
only  fenfations  brought  together  by  means  of  com- 
parifon.  In  fimple,  as  well  as  in  complex  fenfa- 
tions, there  is  an  exercife  of  judgement  that  I  call 
a  fimple  idea.  In  fenfation,  judgement  is  purely 
pnffive;  it  affirms  that  we  fecl,  what  we  feel.  In 
preception,  or  idea,  the  judgement  is  a6live;  it 
unfolds,  compares,  and  détermines,  concerning  the- 
L  2  relations 
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relations  of  things  which  is  never  done  by  fenfe, 
There  lies  ail  the  différence  ;  but  that  is  very  great. 
Nature  never  deceives  us;  when  we  are  deceivedj, 
it  is  always  by  ourfelves. 


LAN« 
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LANGUAGES    and    ACCENTS. 


i_/ANGUÀGESj  in  changing  their  form,  mo-- 
dify  likewife  the  ideas  which  they  reprefent.  The 
iDanner  of  thinking  is  formed  by  language.  Ideas- 
take  the  compleécion  of  idioms  :  reafon  alone  is- 
gênerai.  Geniusj  or  wit,  afTumes  a  particular- 
form,  in  every  language:  a  différence  which  may 
very  likely  be  partly  either  the  caufe  or  the  effedb 
of  national  charafter;  and  what  leems  to  confirm  ^ 
this  conjetflure  is,  that,  among  ail  the  nations  of . 
the  world,  langoiage  foUows  the  change  of  morals, 
artd  is  either  corrupted,  or  remains  pure  as  they 
do.  To  learn  languages  alone  is  of  little  confe-  • 
quence;  their  ufe  is  not  fo  important  as  is  gène- • 
rally  theught  :  but  the  fludy  of  languages  leads  to» 
that  of  gênerai  grammar.  We  muil  kam  Latin; 
to  know  French  :  we  muft  fludy  and  compare  '. 
both,  to  underftand  the  rules  of  the  art  of  fpeaking.. 
Erench.  is  faid  to  be  the  chaflefl:  of  ail  languages.. 
I  think  it  the  moft  impure;  for  it  does  not  appear  ' 
to  me  that  the  chaftity  of  a  language  confiils  in  . 
the  ingenious.evaflons  of  indélicate  expreflions,  but  : 
in  luving.none.  In  fliort,  in  order  to  avoid,  we 
L  3^  Cà-uit: 
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muft  think  on  them  ;  there  is  no  language  in  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  avoid  the  indency  of  ambi- 
guous  expreffions,  than  the  French  ;  tl>e  reader 
being  more  prone  and  alert  in  d:fcovering  impropec. 
ineanings,  than  the  writer  in  avoiding  them,  is 
ofFended  and  ilartied,  at  every  thing.  Ilow  is  it 
poiTiblefor  thofe  things  wliich  pafs  through  impure, 
ears  not  to  be  deiiled?  On  the  contrary,  among  a 
jpepple  of  good  morals,  there  are  always  proper 
terms  for  every  thing;  and  thefe  terms  are  always 
Kiodcfl,  becaufe  they  are  empioyed  modcPuly.  It 
is  Impoflible  to  conceive  a  language  more  modeft 
than  that  of  the  Bible,  and  that  becaufe  it  is  the 
moft  fimple^  To  render  the  famé  things  im- 
îBodefl,  it  is  fufficient-  to  tranflate  them  into 
French* 

.  To  pique  ourfelves  upon  not  making  ufe  of 
emphafts,  is  totaliy  deitroying  the  grâce  and  energy 
of  eonverffttion  :  ejnphafis  is  the  foui  of  difcourfe; 
it  gives  it  fentiment  and  truth.  Emphafis  fpeaks 
moi  e  truly  than  words.  It  is  from  the  cuftom  of 
iaying  every  thing  in  the  famé  tone  of  voiqe  that' 
the  pra6hcehas  arifen  ofj  ridiculing  people  witljout» 
their  being  confcious  of  it. 

When  emphafis  is  profcribed  we  find  a-  ridi- 
rulou5  anilaffeé^ed  manner  of  pronouncing  fubfti)- 
«uted.  in  its  pUce,  fubje<5l  to  fa/hion,  fvich  as  wo 
yema.k  particularly  in  young  courtiers,    This  af- 
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feciatlon  of  {peech  and  manner  is  what  generally 
renders  the  manner  of  the  French  difgufiing  and 
dii'agreeable  to  other  nations.  Inftead  of  giv- 
ing  any  emphafis  to  their  difcourfe,  they  give 
aiStion — this  is  not  the  method  of  prepoflefîing  peo- 
ple  in  their  favour.  . 


SIlGNS., 
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V-/NE  of  the  great  errors  of  the  prefent  âge  is 
tliaî  of  being  too  abfl:ra6^ed  iii  our  reafoning,  as  if 
men  were  entirely  made  up  of  intelligence.  By 
negle£l:ing  the  language  of  figns,  which  fpeak  to  tlie 
imagination,  we  hâve  ioft  the  moft  energetic  of  ail 
languages.  The  imprefTions  that  words  make  are 
always  flight,  and  we  fpeak  to  the  heart  much 
more  forcibly  by  the  eyes  tlian  by  the  ears.  In  our 
attempts  to  bring  every  thing  to  the  bar  of  ab- 
ftradted  reafoning,  we  reduce  our  precepts  ta 
words,  but  not  to  a6lions.  Mère  reafon  is  not  an 
a6live  faculty  :  it  fometimes  rellrains,  but  hardly 
ever  excises;  and  never  infpires  great  avions.  To 
be  always  reafoning  is  the  foîly  of  little  minds. 
Great  minds  ufe  a  very  différent  language:  the- 
language  that  perfuades  and  ftimulates  toaâion. 

In  modem  times  men  hâve  no  power  over  one 
another  but  vvhat  arifes  from  force,  or  interefl  : 
îhe  ancients  could  do  more  by  perfuafion,  and  ma- 
naging the  feelings  of  tlie  heart,  becaufe  they  did 
not  iiegle£l  the  language  of  figiïs.  AU  their  con- 
traiSls  were  made  and  ratified  with  great  folemnity- 

in  order  to  renier  them.  inviolable, 
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Before  the  eftablifhment  of  civil  power,  the  gods 
•were  the  niagiftrates  of  men  :  it  was  before  them 
that  individuals  made  their  treaties,  their  alliances, 
or  promifes.  The  furface  of  the  earth  was  the 
book  which  kept  their  records.  Rocks,  trees,  and 
pièces  of  ftone,  confecrated  by  thefe  a6ts,  and  ren- 
dered  facred  to  uncivili-zcd  pcople,  were  the  leaves 
of  this  book,  for  ever  open  to  ail  eyes.  The  wells 
dug  in  ratification  of  oaths,  the  wells  of  life  and 
light,  the  old  oak  of  Mamre,  the  hill  of  the  cove- 
ijant:  thefe  were  the  rude,  but  auguft,  monuments 
of  the  facred  nature  of  contra^fls.  No  facrilegious 
hand  ever  dared  to  profane  thefe  monuments,  and 
the  faith  of  men  was  better  fecured  by  thefe  dumb 
witnelTes,  than  it  is  now-a-days  by  ail  the  vain 
rigour  of  the  laws.  In  artificial  governments,  the 
augull  apparel  of  royalty  awed  the  fubjeéls.  Ex- 
ternal  marks  of  dignity,  thrones,  fceptres,  purpIe 
robes,  crowns,  and  diadems,  were  held  facred. 
Thefe  refpe6led  badges  of  honour  rendered  the 
Tïian  refpedahle  that  was  invelled  with  them  : 
wichout  foldiers,  and  without  threats,  he  no  fooner 
fpoke  than  he  was  obeyed. 

The  Romifli  clergy  hâve  very  judicioufly  pre- 
ferved  thefe  badges  of  dignity  and  power,  and,  after 
their  example,  fome  republicks;  among  others,  that 
ot  Venice.  For  tliis  reafon,  tiie  Venetian  go- 
vernment,  notwithllanding  the  fall  of  tiiat  Aate, 
ÛiU  enjoys,  under  the  décorations  of  its  ancient 
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majefty,  ail  the  afFeflion  and  ail  the  adoration  of 
the  people  :  and,  after  the  Pope,  ornamented  with 
his  Tiara,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  King,  nor  Poten- 
tate,  nor  man,  fo  refpe<5led  in  the  world  as  the 
Doge  of  Venice,  without  power  or  authority,  and 
ornamented  with  a  woman's  cap,  \inder  his  ducal 
coronet.  The  ceremony  of  the  Bucentaur,  which 
excites  the  laughter  of  fo  many  fuperficial  fools, 
would  alone  animate  the  people  of  Venice  to  fpill 
the  lafl:  drop  of  their  blood  in  fupport  of  their  ty- 
rannical  government.  It  is  wonderful  vvhat  the 
ancients  effedled  by  the  power  of  éloquence  ;  but 
this  éloquence  confifiied  not  in  ftudied  harangues. 
The  orators  vvere  never  more  perfuafive  than  when 
they  fpoke  the  leafl.  The  mofl  energetic  dif- 
courfes  were  not  exprefled  by  words,  but  by  figns. 
The  reprefentation  of  real  objefls  awakens  the 
imagination,  excites  curiofity,  andholds  themind  in 
fufpence  concerning  what  is  going  to  be  faid;  but 
this  reprefentation  often  fays  every  thing.  Did  not 
Thrafibulus,  and  Tarquin  cutting  oiF  the  heads  of 
poppies,  Alexander  holding  his  féal  to  the  mouth 
of  his  favourite  Diogenes  walking  before  Zeno,' 
fpeak  more  eloquently  than  if  they  had  made  long 
difcourfes  ?  What  circumlocution  would  hâve  con- 
veyed  the  meaning  of  thefe  a(f\ions  in  fo  forcible  a 
inanner  ? 

Darius,   wlien  entering  Scythia  with  his  army, 
rcceived  fronxthe  King  of  the  Scythians  a  bird,  a 
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frog,  a  moufe,  and  five  arrows.  The  ambaflador 
depofited  his  prefent,  and  returned  without  utter- 
ing  a  fingle  word.  This  man,  iii  our  days,  would 
hâve  pafTed  for  a  fool.  But  this  terrible  harangue, 
however,  was  underftood  ;  and  Darius  returned  to 
his  own  country  with  ail  imaginable  fpeed.  Had 
he  fent  a  letter,  or  verbal  mefTage,  the  more  me- 
nacing  they  had  been,  the  lefs  fear  they  w^ould 
hâve  produced.  They  would  hâve  been  confidered 
as  vain  boafts,  at  which  Darius  would  only  hâve 
laughed. 

How  attentive  were  the  Romans  to  the  language 
of  figns!  They  had  différent  drefles  fuitable  to 
différent  âges  and  conditions,  They  had  their 
toga,  their  mantles,  and  their  numerous  ornaments 
of  diflinâ:ion  ;  they  had  chains,  lidlors,  fafces, 
axes,  crowns  of  gold,  of  herbage,  of  leaves,  ©ra- 
tions, and  triumphs  :  ail  with  them  was  parads  and 
ceremony,  and  every  thing  made  an  imprefTion 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  oitizens.  It  was  of  confe- 
quence  to  the  flate  that  the  people  fhould  afTemble 
ni  one  place  rather  than  in  another  ;  that  they 
ihould,  or  fhould  not,  be  in  view  of  the  capitol  ;  that 
they  were,  or  were  not,  turned  towards  the  fenate  ; 
that  they  deliberated  one  day  in  préférence  to  ano- 
ther. The  perfons  accufed  of  crimes,  and  the  candi- 
dates for  faveur,  wore  différent  dreffes.  The  warriors 
boafled  not  of  their  exploits  ;  they   fliewed  their 
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wounds.  Let  ns  fuppofe  one  of  our  modem  orâ- 
tors,  after  tlie  affifllnation  of  Cefar,  endeavouring 
to  excite  the  people  to  revenge  bis  death  ;  ufing  ail 
his  éloquence  to  give  a  pathetic  defcription  of  his 
bleeding  wounds,  and  lifelefs  corps  î  Mark  An- 
tony,  thouglî  a  great  orator,  faid  not  a  word  of 
ail  this:  he  only  caufed  the  body  to  be  fliewn. 
What  rhetoric  ! 


END    OF    VdL.    I. 


ERRATUM. 

In  page  160,  Une  18,  zhct  terminâtes  loîth  the  firft  bloo4 
thùt  is  draivn,  add  the  following  : 

In  France,  thcre  are  nvo  kinds  of  duels  j  onc,  which 
ccafes  when  the  firft  blood  is  drawn  ;  and  one,  where  thc 
combatants  fight  a  toute  outrance  i  i.  e.  till  oac  or  both  arft 
iilled. 
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